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HE publishers of the Nationan Mac- 
AziNeE doff their hats and make their 
If 


they appear not in the best presentation 


best bow to the “reading public.” 


dress, it is owing to their disposition to be 
prompt and punctual in their new duties. 
They have had to choose July or January 
as the convenient semi-annual period for 
their introduction: to delay till the latter 
would be neither good enterprise nor 
seemly courtesy; and yet the choice of 
the former has left them but little time 
between the conception and the execution 
of their design. ‘The arrangements nee- 
essary for the fulfillment of all that their 
Prospectus promises have, however, been 
mostly organized; and if it is not a@ perti- 
nent reason for congratulation to the pub- 
lic, yet they do flatteringly congratulate 
themselves, as they make their most re- 
speciful obeisance, that any present dis- 
advantage in their appearance will afford 
them an opportunity of future improve- 
ment, and of increased claims on the fa- 
vorable regards of their readers. 

In their advertisement the publishers 
have sufficiently defined the character 
which they propose to give to this maga- 
zine. in deciding on the terms of the 
work, they have had the choice of the 
usual size and three-dollar price of the 
most commanding American monthlies, or 
of a less number of pages at a proportion- 
They have adopted the latter 

The charge of three dollars 


ate price. 

alternative. 
a year, however well repaid in the merits 
of such a publication, is above the con- 
of the mass of the American 
A periodical like the present, 


venience 
people. 

containing nearly a hundred pages per 
number, is as large as most persons find 
desirable for their leisure reading; there 
may be too much of a good thing; it 
would be an evil rather than an advaniare, 
to displace, especially in the reading of 
youth, the more substantial works by an 


Von. I, No. 1.—A 


LITERATURE. 


excess of fragmentary literature. The 
advantage which a large number of pages 
affords for a large variety of contents, and 
therefore a better adaptation to different 
tastes, is sufficiently provided within the 
limits we have chosen, and, in any ease, 
had better be secured by editorial diserim- 
ination than by a repletion of matter. 
Periodical literature, though compara- 
tively modern, has become the chief power 
of the pen. In England and France, and 
to a eonsiderable extent in Germany, the 
best authors avail themselves of it as the 
most effeetual access to the publie mind. 
Its advantages are too manifest to need 
remark. ‘There are, doubtless, evils also 
connected with it, to guard against which 
becomes a grave duty of the conductors of 
periodical publieations. It is necessarily 
fugitive ; it is liable to be superficial, and 
influence of more 
substantial reading; it is superabundant. 
and thus tends to displace this needed 
corrective influence; it is suited gener- 
ally more to exeite with transient but 


needs the corrective 


enervating gratification than to inform and 
invigorate the popular mind. ‘To a great 
extent it is characterized by the sheerest 
fiction, by morbid appeals to the passions, 
and by tendencies which are at least in- 
directly adverse to religion. 

The projectors of this magazine, fully 
aware of these liabilities, are determined 
to guard against them with all possible 
eare. In adding another publication to 
what they acknowledge to be the already 
superabundant fugitive literature of the 
times, it will their endeavor to miti- 
gate the evils of this excess by winnow- 
ing the wheat from the ehaff—by render- 
their work a repository of only the 
selectest articles. 

There are three means at least by 


be 


ing 


which the unfavorable tendencies men- 
tioned may be cheeked. 


First: by a selection of such articles 
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only as bear the stamp of thorough litera- 
ry excellence. It is a very questionabie 
expediency which would assign to the 
popular mind an inferior, a clumsy litera- 
ture. Good taste and good sense are 
more native than acquired ; they are more 
the 


and in proportion as a work of literature, 


or less inherent in common mind ; 


or art even, exhibits either, does it ap- 
peal to the popular appreciation. To 
* popularize” Shakspeare, Addison, or 
the old Bible, after the fash- 


ion of some modern books for the “ Dit- 


English 
fusion of Useful Knowledge,” would de- 
prive them of their chief attractions for 
the people. ‘The literary excellence of a 
periodical like the present, while it should 
not be above the popular capacity, should 
nevertheless be such as must tend to raise 
higher the popular taste ; and genuine merit 
of this kind will, it 
mend it to the patronage of the people. 


Is believed, recom- 
Again: such a work, if it would avoid 


the evils above mentioned, should avoid 
the 
which prevail so much in the 


The 


but it 


unhealthy, the feverish exeitements 
current pop- 
literature. teems with 


ular press 


this mischief ; cannot be counter- 
acted by grave homilies or prim didacties, 
Crenerous, cheerful, and brilliant reading, 
intermixed with sterling articles on sci- 
ence and morals, should be provided as its 
The early British ssiy- 


Addison, Steele, and Johnson as 


best antidote. 
ists, with 
their representatives, abounded in vivaci- 
ty and interest; but notwithstanding their 
many moral defects, they were generally 
exempt from the morbid exeitement—the 
agitations of passion, of crime, and of dis- 
aster—which perverts so largely our mod- 
ern fragmentary literature. 

To interdict fietion without qualifiea- 
tion would require us to give up John- 
son’s Rasselas, Goldsmith's Viear, Defoe’s 
Crusoe, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim, if not, in- 
deed, even portions of sacred writ; but 
its present place in) popular literature is 
unquestionably exaggerated, and its tend- 
ency generally unhealthy. 

It shall be the endeavor of the National 
Magazine to shun these defects, and at the 
same time to spre id over its pages not only 
instructive, but elegant, genial, and viva- 
cious articles. 

Another responsibility devolves upon a 


publication like the present, if it would 


eseape the prevalent evils of our popular 
It should not only respect, 


literature. 


but assert the claims of religion; and this 
it can do without bigotry and without 
eant. Literature in its noblest sense is 
not a product merely of the intellect, but 
of the heart of man; it has even more to 
do with than 
speculations. The religious sentiment is 


his sensibilities with his 


related to his profoundest and his liveliest 
sensibilities ; it is even an instinet of his 
highest 


Literature sacrifices its 


as well as its holiest power when it repu- 


soul. 


diates religion; and yet, is not one of 
the most deplorable characteristics of our 
current literature indifference to the popu- 
lar faith? 
a specific form (not merely in a dogmatic 


Christianity in anything like 


or sectarian character) has searcely any 
expression in our periodical miscellanies ; 
with very few exceptions, it has to seek 
periodicals nominally if not exclusively its 
own in order to secure such an expression, 
As well might poetry, or any other esthetic 
manifestation of man’s nature, be excluded 
from the common field of literature and 
placed in isolation. 

The apprehension has recently been 
expressed, in high places, that Christianity 
is losing its influence upon the extant 
leading intellects of English literature— 
that not 


denied, (because it cannot be.) its historic 


while its ethieal exeellence is 
and vital truths are being rejected for the 
philosophic or sentimental theism repre- 
sented by the Westminster Review, and 
entertained by such accomplished minds 
as Carlyle, Leigh Hunt, Harriet Muarti- 
neau, Sterling, Emerson, Henry James. 
Parker, the Countess d’Ossoli, &e. If 
the the 
why the integrity of the popular 
If the 
stars of the firmament are to be obscured 
the 
household 


such Is case, greater reason is 
there 


faith should be sacredly guarded. 


in the gathering darkness, let us be 
more careful to the 
light of the people—the * candle on the 
light 


pre serve 
eandlestick, which giveth unto all 
that are in the house.” 

Believing that the interest of a publiea- 
tion like the present need not suffer, but 
would rather be enhanced by a decided 
recognition of the popular religious con- 
vietions—that the purest Christian senti- 
ments are not incompatible with whatever 
is elegant or entertaining or healthfully 
amusing in literature—the publishers avow 
as one of the chief aims of their maga- 
zine, the diffusion of our common faith: 
and they hope to be able to maintain this 





purpose without offense to any form of 
honest sectarianism—a delicate task, it is 
acknowledged, but not an impracticable 
one, it is hoped. 

While we shall represent amply the 
current periodical literature of Europe, we 
shall, as affirmed in our Prospectus, adapt 
these columns to the national tastes, and 
endeavor to impress upon them the na- 
tional characteristics of common sense, 
We 


shall especially eschew the exotic senti- 


practical aims and direct utility. 


mentalism and dreamy philosophy which 
some writers have attempted to import 
among us. They complain that the na- 
tion is growing up without a national lit- 
erature—that the practical severity of our 
Saxon intellect, produced by the influence 


of Bacon, Locke, the Scotch philosophers, | 


and, above all, by our vigorous religious 
faith, has congealed the fountains of sen- 
timent and originality, and prevented the 
We 
profess no sympathy for these anti-na- 
Na- 
tions advance gradually, as do individuals. 
Our 
verm of a vigorous and noble literature in 


development of a national taste. 


tional whinings—none whatever. 


own needs but time; we have the 
the soil, and it will in due season rise and 
display its glories like our native magno- 
lia. But let 


cesses, and especially keep away exotics, 


us forbear hot-house pro- 
which can only sicken in our soil, and 
shed malaria on our moral atmosphere. 
The first condition of a national literature 
is, that it be a type of the national charac- 
ter, and national character depends largely 
upon the physical cireumstances of a peo- 
ple. And these, in this land, are just the 
reverse of the hair-splitting philosophy 
and liquefied sentimentalism referred to. 
A vast field for 
tugging labor and practical arts, immense 


What is this new world ? 


mines of metal and fuel, mountains of 
iron, rivers running from the pole to the 
inland And 
what are the people upon it? What were 
Men who threw defiance 
at their oppressors in the iron bolts of 
their strong Saxon speech, and confound- 
ed the conquerors of the world in fields 
where yet stand the stumps of the primal 


tropies, prodigious seas. 


their fathers? 


forests: a race of stout-hearted fighters, 
stout-minded thinkers, and stout-handed 
workers, loving liberty, laboring for their 
bread, and serving their God. And what 
Men who are filling 
the seas with ships. binding the land in 


ire their posterity ? 
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belts of iron, digging canals through moun- 
tains, and are marching with a van line 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, west- 
ward on the falling forest, at the rate of 
seventeen miles a year, rearing temples, 
founding cities, and casting manfully the 
And what does 
the history of the mind of this hardy race 
teach? = It has produced the Quadrant,* 
the Steamer, the Cotton-gin, the Magnetic 
Telegraph, the practical Franklin in phi- 
losophy, the severe Edwards in theology, 


destinies of the future. 


the erudite Webster in philology, the in- 
corruptible Washington in arms, the ener- 
getie Henry in eloquence, the noble band 
of clear-headed, far-seeing statesmen of 
the revolution. It has had its artists ; but 
nearly all who have won a_ permanent 
fume have shared the severity of the na- 


tional taste, and been distinguished in 


portrait or historical painting. Sculpture 
is the severest and noblest of the fine arts; 
it declines the charms of coloring, and its 
stern beauties inhere only in the solid 
stone: our land has lately placed one of 
her sons at the head of the art, and has 
placed others of her children hard by him. 

Such a people must have a literature 
You must 
alter their land and the texture of their 
brain before you can take from them their 
strong Saxon speech, or their robust com- 


vigorous, strenuous, manly. 


mon sense; and you must liquefy their 
hearts before they will east away, as obso- 
lete, that old volume, the truths of which 
their fathers believed as utterances from 
Heaven, and under the sanctions of which 
they fought the battles of their liberty, 
and laid the foundations of their country. 

With such views we commence our task. 
We are fully aware that they are more 
easily stated than exemplified, but we shall 
not the less endeavor to realize them. 

Though no apologies are due from us 
for entering a field which is open to all, 
and ample enough for many competitors, 
we nevertheless present ourselves within 
it with every sentiment of deference for 
our brethren ef the press whose enter- 
prise has the honor of precedence. We 
take our position among them not as com- 
petitors, but as co-laborers ; and hope that 
the “amenities of literature” and the 
honor of the craft shall not suffer by our 
presence. 





0 Hadley’s Quadrant was invented by God 
frey of Pennsylvania, 
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STEPHEN OLDS, DD, LL.D, 


LATE PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 


JYRESIDENT OLIN was born in Lei- 
i cester, Addison County, Vermont, 
March 2d, 1797. After the usual training 
of the New-Enegland district sehool and 
town academy, he entered Middlebury 
College, Vt., where he graduated with the 
highest collegiate honors and—a ruined 
constitution. 

He immediately resorted to the South 
to repair both his health and his pecuniary 
resources. Guided by a newspaper ad- 
vertisement he obtained the appointment 
of teacher, at S700 a year, in a newly pro- 
jeeted seminary, in Abbeville District, 
South Carolina. “ | made my way up the 
river.” he says, “to the location of the 
academy, which | found, to my astonish- 
ment, to be almost bare of houses. [saw 
aman at work, with his coat off and his 
shirt sleeves rolled up, whom I found to be 
a trustee of the institution. On inquiring 
where it was, I was pointed to a log cabin. 


| [T began in it. The door was hung on a 

couple of sticks, and the windows were 
| miserable ; I drew my table to the wall. 
where I was supplied with light that came 
in between the logs.” ‘These were the 
days referred to in our article on old south- 
ern schools. ‘They have passed away. 
They were at this time passing away, and 
anew building was already preparing for 
Olin and his pupils. 

Here, in the log cabin in the wilder- 
ness, and by means the most unhopeful, 
did the destiny of this great man_re- 
ceive its determining impulse. He went 
to the South a skeptic in religion ; a rule 
of the school required that it should be 
opened daily with prayer; considering 
this exercise as merely an introductory 
ceremony, With no other importance than 
its influence on the deeorum of the school, 
he attempted its performance , the incom- 
patibility of his conduet with his opinions 

















soon, however, troubled his conscience ; 
he was induced to examine the evidences 
of Christianity, and in a few months was 
praying in earnest, a humble believer in 
the fuith he had rejected. The effect of 
his new convictions was profound—they 
imbued his entire character. A  sane- 
tity like that of Fenelon and Fletcher 
of Madeley, ever after pervaded his whole 
yeing, and habitually revealed itself in his 
life by the deepest humility and the purest 
charity. 

He had designed to enter the profession 
of the law; but yielding to his new im- 
pulses, he now changed his purpose and 
devoted himself to preparation for the 
Christian ministry. He was licensed as 
a local preacher in the Methodist Episco- 


STEPHEN OLIN. 


pal Chureh, and in 1824 joined the South | 


His first 
appointment was in the city of Charles- 
ton, to which station he was reappointed 
the next year; but ill health interrupted 
his Jabors repeatedly during these two 
In 1826 he was left without an 


Carolina Annual Conference. 


years. 


appointment, that he might seek relief 


At the next session of the Con- 
he retired the ranks of the 
** Supernumeraries,” and in 1828 located. 
In 1830 he was elected Professor of En- 
glish Literature in the University of Geor- 
gia, though his health was hardly adequate 
to the duties of the chair. In 1832 he was 
received into the Georgia Conference, but 


in rest. 


ference to 


continued his connection with the Univer- 
sity. In 1833 he was appointed President 
of Randolph Macon College, Virginia, in 
which he remained, with high reputation 
but suffering health, till 1837, when he left 
this country for Europe, hoping to find im- 
provement in foreign travel. His tour ex- 
tended over Western Europe, Egypt, and 
Palestine. In the latter part of 1840 he 
returned to the United States, and in 1842 
was elected President of the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., in which 
office he 
much of the time, from his official duties 
—until his death, August 16, 1851. 

Dr. Olin suffered through his whole 
publie life, under the effects of too ambi- 
tious an application to study during his 
collegiate course. His constitution was 
originally rebust, his stature gigantic ; but 
from the time he graduated till he descend- 
ed into the grave, he maintained an inces- 
sant conflict with disease. 

His head was remarkably large, and 





| 


: ; | 
continued—disabled, however, 
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seemed to poise itself with difficulty upon 
his emaciated frame. His features were 
strongly defined, but expressive of serene 
dispositions. 

Hlis social habits were exceedingly affa- 
ble; and, when he was not prostrated by 
disease, his conversation was enlivened 
not only with his usual brilliant concep- 
tions, but by exhilarating pleasantries. 

His literary productions are limited to 
three valuable volumes of travels, the re- 
and three 
posthumous volumes of Collegiate Lee- 


cords of his transatlantie tour; 


tures, Miscellaneous Addresses, Sermons, 
&e. 

As a preacher he was pre-eminent. 
Though he paid little regard to elocution- 
ary rules, but in some respects unceremo- 
niously defied them, yet was his eloquence 
overwhelming. 

The imagination had little to do with 
his pulpit power—very seldom did a poetic 
image occur in his discourses,—but his 
logic had a resistless pressure. He pos- 
sessed the philosophical faculty of gene- 
ralizaffon to an extraordinary degree; and 
when roused with the excitement of his 
preaching, his conceptions assumed a 
breadth and sublimity which might well 
be characterized as stupendous. The 
hearer sat amazed, if not appalled, by the 
exhibition of intellectual mightiness in 
which the preacher enthroned the truth. 

The Methodist Quarterly for the present 
month says :—* Comprehensiveness, com- 
bined with energy of thought, was his 
chief characteristic ; under the inspiration 
of the pulpit it often became sublime—we 
were about to say godlike. We doubt 
whether any man of our generation has 
had more power in the pulpit than Stephen 
Olin; and this power was in spite of very 
marked oratorical defects. While you 
saw that there was no trickery of art about 
Dr. Olin, you felt that a mighty,a resistless 
mind was struggling with yours. You 
were overwhelmed—your reason with ar- 
gument, your heart with emotion.” 

His writings are stamped with his in- 
tellectual excellencies; they will rank 
among the noblest productions of the 
American mind. In this article we have 
attempted but an outline of his career, 
as the newspapers have lately abounded 
in fuller sketches. To such readers as 


would more adequately appreciate one of 
the greatest intellects of our times, we 
| would recommend the perusal of his works. 
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LYMAN BEECHER, D.D., 


THEOLOGICAL 


LATE PRESIDENT OF LANE 


CINCINNATI, 


- 


] R. BEECHER the 


honor of being the son of a black- 


has democratic 
smith ;* and the manner in which he has 
wielded the 
public evils, whether in high places or 


theologie hammer against 
low places, shows him to be worthy of 
the lineage. Such has been the manly 
robustness of his writings, and the staunch 
vigor of his long life, that we sponta- 
neously suppose him to have inherited the 
blacksmith’s energy of nerve and muscle 


was the only child of his mother, and she 


far otherwise is the fact, however. 


He was born 
at New-Haven, Conn., September 12, 
1775, and committed by his dying parent 


died in giving him birth. 


to the care of her sister, the wife of a 
farmer in North Guilford. It is said that 
he was unusually feeble in his infaney, 


“David Beecher, his father, is supposed to 
have descended from one of the four Beechers 
who were among the one hundred and twenty- 
nine owners of the town of New-Haven. 


SEMINARY, 


OHO. 


and at the time he was received at North 
Guilford weighed but 
pounds. ‘The Spartan laws would have 


three-and-a-halt 


consigned him to death as not sufficiently 
promising to justify the expense of the 
The agricultural 
toils of North Guilford saved him, and he 


state for his education. 


has several times since retrieved his health 
by similar means. 

Ile prepared for college under the care 
of the village pastor, and in due time gradu- 
ated at 
vinity under the celebrated Dr. Dwight. 


Yale, where also he studied di- 


Kntering the ministry in 1798, he was 
settled the following year at Mast Hamp- 
ton, 2 3.. -*] 
“with three seasons of special divine influ- 
ence, in which almost three hundred per- 
In the 
third year of his ministry his health 
failed, and his labors were suspended 


was favored,” he savs, 


sons were added to the Chureh.” 


about nine months, by fever and subse- 
quent debility, from which, however, he 
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arose “ by rural exercise and manual labor.” 
While at East Hampton he published 
four discourses: On the History of East 
Hampton—On Dueling—On the Govern- 
ment of God Desirable—and a Funeral 
Sermon. 

In 1810 he took charge of the First 
Chureh Litchfield, 
Conn., where he continued about sixteen 
years, with much success. 


Congregational of 

During this 
period his health again sunk under his 
lubors; his pastoral duties were suspend- 
ed about six months, and he was “ sent 
again,’ as he writes, “to rural exercise 
and manual labor, for more than a year.” 
While at Litchfield he published sermons 
on the Reformation of Morals; Building 
up of Waste Places; A Funeral Dis- 
course; The Bible, a Code of Laws; 
The Faith once Delivered to the Saints ; 
The Design, Rights, and Duties of Loeal 
The Means of National 
Ife also assisted during this 


Churehes ; and 
Prosperity. 
interval in the establishment of the Con- 
necticut Missionary Society, the Litehfield 
County Foreign Missionary Society, the 
Connecticut Education Society, the Am- 
erican Bible Society, and the Christian 
Spectator and Connecticut Observer. 

In 1826 he went to Boston as pastor of 
ILis labors 
during the ensuing six-and-a-half years 


the ILanover-street Church. 


were herculean, both at home and abroad, 
among the Congregational Churehes of 
New-Tingiand, and he did much for the 
revival of the Puritan faith in the eastern 
He assisted in the establish- 
ment of the “Spirit of the Pilgrims,” 
which did effectual service in the same 
Ife also published while in Bos- 
A Review of the Review of his 
Sermon on the Faith once delivered to 
the Saints; 
on the Sabbath; The Groton Report on 


metropolis. 


cause. 
ton, 


Reply to Johnson's Report 


the Rights of the Congregational Churches 
of the State, in opposition to sundry legal 
decisions against them; Infant Damna- 
tion not a Doctrine of the Calvinistie 
system; The Resources of the Adversary, 
a Sermon before the Board of Foreign 


Missions; Memory of our Puritan Fathers, 


preached in Plymouth, at the Pilgrim An- 
niversary; Dependence and Free Agency ; 
Six Sermons on Intemperanee, preached at 
Litchfield, and repeated in Boston. 

In 1832 he was ealled to the presidency | 
of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, where for 
ten years he sustained, in conjunction 
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with his academic duties, the pastoral 
care of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of that city. He has resigned his con- 
nection with the seminary, and now resides 
in Boston, revising and publishing his 
works. During his presidency in that 
institution it sent out three hundred young 
men to preach the gospel. 
tions in 


His publica- 
Cincinnati were a volume on 
Political Atheism; A Plea for the West; 
A Plea for Colleges; and Lectures to 
Artisans, issued in the newspapers only. 

Such is the chronological outline of Dr. 
Beecher’s career. In the progress of his 
life, he writes : “IT have laid no plans of 
my own, but simply consecrated myself to 
Christ and his cause, confiding in his 
guidance and preservation, and meeting, 
as I might be able, such exigencies as his 
providence placed before me, which has 
always kept my head, hands, and heart 
full.” * 


Besides his more immediately profession- 
YI 


, al labors ia behalf of evangelical piety— 


which have, perhaps, had a more positive 
influence within the pale of his own de- 
nomination, than those of any other co- 
temporary man—Dr. Beecher has acquired 
a distinguished reputation in connection 
with the religious literature and Christian 
He may be 
considered one of the founders, if not the 


philanthropy of the times. 


founder, of the * Temperance Reform”— 
a movement which is certainly unique in 
the history of mankind, as an exception 
to the usual fate of sumptuary reforms, 
and a triumph of moral sentiment over 
appetite without a parallel. His ageney 
in this great measure deserves an em- 
phatie record as a matter of history. 
Soon after his entrance upon the minis- 
try, Dr. Rush's writings on the effects of 
intoxicating drinks, attracted and impress- 
ed his attention. Information from Eng- 
land, respecting institutions for moral 
reforms, suggested to him the propriety 
of some such measures against intemper- 
ance and other growing immoralities of 
our own country, and induced him to pub- 
lish his discourse, entitled “ A Reform in 
Morals Necessary and Practieable.” A 
Society for Moral Reform, in respect to 
intemperance. the Sabbath, &e., resulted 


“ Brief Memoirs of the Class of 1797, [Yale 
College,| printed by order of the Class, for their 
own use,” &c. We are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Rey. Dr. Edward Beecher, of Boston, for 
this, and other materials for our sketch. 
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from this sermon in his own parish. Af- 
ter his removal to Litchfield, he repeated 
the discourse, enlarged, to an assembly in 
New-Haven, many members of the legis- 
lature, and the local magistracy being 
present. Other clergymen took up the 
subject, and soon the magistrates were 
induced to apply the laws with a sudden 
severity, which produced reaction and a 
* political revolution.” The advocates of 
reform were startled and discouraged at 
this reverse ; but it led them to perceive 
the necessity of moral suasion as a pre- 
liminary condition of right legal restraint; 
and thus was brought out the fundamental 
principle of the subsequent temperance 
movement. Dr. Beecher was among the 
first to recognize this necessity. Under 
his influence ecclesiastical measures were 
In connee- 
tion with Rev. Mr. Dutton, of Guilford, 
he induced the General Association of 


taken against the great evil. 


Connecticut Ministers to adopt a series of 
resolutions, which embraced summarily 
the present principles of the reform. ‘The 
effect was soon quite extraordinary ; and 
“this,” says the “ National ‘Temperance 
Offering,” “was the first marked and 
leading temperance reform in America, 
and preceded, by many years, the forma- 
tion of the first temperance society in 
Massachusetts.” 

Ile soon also projected further efforts in 
the same direction, and his noted six ser- 
mons on intemperance were planned. 
Their effect is still well remembered. 
They have been a leading agency in the 
promotion of the reform, not oily in this 
land, but in Europe, being translated into 
German, French, Swedish, and Danish. 


The missionaries of South Africa have | 


testified to their salutary influence among 
even the Hottentots. 

Had Dr. Beecher no other distinetion, 
his connection with this great moral move- 
ment of our age would entitle him to an 
enviable eminence in the history of his 
times. But his writings, now being pub- 
lished in a collected form, have placed 
him permanently among the moral and 
theological authors of the country. We 
have already enumerated many of them, 
and noted elsewhere their revised publica- 
tion. ‘They are mostly “ occasional” pro- 
ductions, called forth by some exigency of 
public opinion, but will be not the less 
durable. They are full of the intellectual 


and energy of expression, are the chief 
characteristies of Dr. Beecher as a writer. 
There is no dilution of his subjects, no 
mere rhetorical prettinesses, no indirect 
sophisms or evasions, to be detected on 
his pages; but he advances manfully and 
directly to his purpose. He states his 
theme with noticeable clearness, likes the 
distinctness of summary propositions, 
abounds in brief and peremptory pass- 
ages, has a good, staunch, Saxon style, 
and is, in fine, in both his rhetorie and his 
logic, full of robust strength, of genuine 
stamina. 

Dr. Beecher, now about seventy-seven 
years of age, is still in vigorous health, 
and abundant in labors. ‘In my domestic 
relations,” he writes, “my cup of merey, 
though not unmingled with bitterness, in 
the death of two beloved wives, two in- 
fants, and an adult son in the ministry, 
has nevertheless been filled with pure, 
copious, and habitual enjoyment, espeeial- 
ly in the early conversion of my children, 
and their blessed affection for me, and 
usefulness in the Chureh of God.” 

Our sketch of this venerable man has 
been given much in detail, for the reason 
that no very minute record of his useful 
career has heretofore been published: his 
nume belongs to the common history of 
the common Christianity of the country, 
and is becoming, as he advances toward 
the goal of his noble life, increasingly en- 
deared to the American people, of all or 
of no sects. 

; antcion 
BREVITIES. 
Nom i day it will be found out that to 
bk bring up a man with a genial nature, a 
good temper, and a happy frame of mind, 
is a greater effort than to perfect him in 
much knowledge and many aecomplish- 
ments. Blunt wedges rive hard knots. 
Childhood and genius have the same mas- 
ter organ in common—inquisitiveness. 
No man is wholly bad all at once. — In all 


'true humor lies its germ—pathos. We 


mettle of the man. Energy of thought, | 


may do a very good action, and not be a 
good man; but we cannot do an ill one, 
and not be an ill man. Surely some peo- 
ple must know themselves; many never 
think about anything else. ‘Truth, when 
witty, is the wittiest of all things. Soli- 
tude is necessary in the moments when 
grief is strongest, and thought most 
troubled. 
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Milton, at the Age 


of Nineteen. ] 
MILTON, 
| pares HOWITT, in his Homes 
and Haunts of the Poets, says that 
“perhaps no man ever inhabited more 
homes than our great epic poet, yet 
scarcely one of these now remains.” 
Most of Milton’s homes were in the Eng- 
lish metropolis, and have been substituted, 
in the progress of the city, by more mod- 
ern buildings. ‘The house where he was 
born, December 9, 1608, on Bread-street, 
was consumed in the great fire of London. 
His country homes have undergone so 
many changes, that those which our pres- 
ent plates represent appear quite various 
in the pictorial illustrations of Chambers, 
Howitt, and other writers. 

Most of the youth of Milton was spent 
in London, where, under a private tutor,— 
a strict Puritan, who, Aubrey says, wore 
“his hair short,”—and at St. Paul’s school, 
he studied with remarkable assiduity and 
success. He pored over his books till mid- 
night, and incurred that terrible affliction 
which rendered declining years 
“dark, dark, irrecoverably dark,” allow- 
ing him sight only in his dreams, while, as 
he pathetically says in his beautiful sonnet 
on the death of his second wife, 


his 


“Day brought back his night.” 


About his seventeenth year he entered 


| years old he produced his noble Hymn on 


| ing genius. 


the Nativity, a rich blossom of his ripen- 
In 1632, leaving the univer- 


| sity, the flat and denuded scenery around 


Christ College, at Cambridge, already | 


accomplished in the classic languages and 


literature. ‘The juvenile portrait which we | 


insert at the head of this article was taken 
during his college days. It will be an in- 
teresting novelty to most of our readers, 
as it has never before been published in 
this country. When but about twenty-one 


which he heartily disliked, he made his 
residence in Horton, Buckinghamshire, 
where he spent five years in genial stud- 
His 
Arcades, Comus, and Lycidas were pro- 
duced in this poetic retreat. All three 
ure exquisite specimens of his genius. 
Lycidas has afforded several gems to our 


ies amidst most genial scenery. 


familiar poetic quotations, but the Comus 
stands pre-eminent for its numerous and 
beauties. “It pure 
dream of Elysium,” says a eritic. ‘“ The 
reader is transported, as in Shakspeare’s 


resplendent is a 


‘Tempest, to scenes of fairy enchantment; 
but no grossness mingles with the poet’s 
creations, and his muse is ever ready to 
moralize his song with strains of solemn 
imagery and lofty sentiment.” 

In thirtieth year, Milton, still a 
bachelor, went to Italy,—not, however, on 


his 


the romantic errand usually supposed. 
The very pleasant little episode respect- 
ing the 


“ Occhi, stelle mortalli,” &e., 


a verse from Quarini, placed in his hand 
by a beautiful foreign lady, while he 
slept beneath a tree, and under the spell 
of which, it is alleged, he wandered over 
Italy in search of his furtive admirer, 
now wears, we are sorry to inform the 
fuir reader, quite a suspicious aspect. 
William Howitt treats it with a coolness 
This 
little romance,—about the only one in 


worthy of his Quaker stoicism. 


his history—may, in fact, be considered 
about extinguished. Poets, notwithstand- 
ing all the fine things thought of them, 
are seldom good examples of their own 
beautiful ideais. Milton has adorned his 
Eve with matchless loveliness; but his 
real life shows him to have been better as 
a poet, a scholar, a politician, or even as a 
schoolmaster, than as a lover. His ux- 
orious vexations were among the most 
grievous trials of his genius. 

Milton in fine went to Italy, not as 
an errant lover, but as a scholar and 
a poet. While there, his polemic pro- 


pensities were occasionally aroused; it 
is said that he could hardly be restrained 
from assailing Popery within the walls 
of Rome itself; and he returned to Eng- 
| land with formidable hostility to prelacy, 
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royalty, and everything which opposed 
itself to liberty of conscience, of speech, 
or of the press. He located himself in 
London, entered into the great coniro- 
versies of the time, and prepared to 
devote himself to the cause of the Puri- 
tans and to the fortunes of Cromwell. We 
pause not to note his political labors and 
struggles; remarking, however, en pas- 
sant, that his prose writings, the products 
of these labors and struggles, are replete 
with the noblest excellencies of his ge- 
nius. 

The poetic temperament of the great 
bard had hitherto failed to receive any 
very profound or permanent impression 
from that living beauty which he was 
nevertheless so capable of describing in 
his verse; but being now about thirty-five 





COTTAGE AT 


FOREST HILL, 


years of age, it was reasonable that he 
should marry as a matter of convrenance 
at least. Mary Powell, the daughter of 
a stanch royalist, was his choice. He 
his residence to a cottage at 
Hill, Oxford, the original 
home of his bride. Here, according to Sir 
William Temple, he wrote his L’Allegro, 
the beautiful of that 
mortal was borrowed 


removed 


Forest near 


im- 
the 
picturesque landscapes of his new neigh- 
Sir William deseribes a visit 


and scenery 


poem from 
borhood. 
which he made to this memorable locality. 
“As we ascended the hill, the variety 
of beautiful objects, the agreeable stillness 
and natural simplicity of the whole scene, 
gave us the highest pleasure. We at 
length reached the spot whence Milton 
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undoubtedly took most of his images 
[of L’Allegro]: it is on the top 
hil, from which there is a 
extensive prospect on all 
distant mountains, that seemed to 
port the clouds; the village and tur- 
rets, partly shrouded in trees of the finest 
verdure, and partly raised above the 
groves that surrounded them; the dark 


of a 
most 
The 


sup- 


sides. 


plains and meadows, of a grayish color, 
where the sheep were feeding at large ; 
the view of the streams and 
rivers, convinced us that there was not a 
single useless or idle word in the Allegro 
de: cription, but that it was a most exact 
Thus 


will this fine passage, which has always 


in short, 


and lively representation of nature. 


been admired for its elegance, receive an 
Af- 
walked, with a 
kind of poetical enthusiasm, 


additional beauty from its exactness. 
ter we had 


over this enchanted ground, 
we returned to the village. 
“The poet’s house was 
the church; the 
greatest part of it has been 
pulled down, and what re- 
mains belongs to an adjacent 


close to 


farm. 

“It must not be omitted, 
that the this 
village are famous for night- 


groves near 


ingales, which are so _ ele- 
gantly deseribed in the Pen- 
Most of the cottage 


windows are overgrown with 


seroso, 


sweet-briers, vines, and hon- 


ey-suckles; and that Mil- 
ton’s habitation had the same 
rustic ornament, we may 


conclude from his deseription of the lark 
bidding him good-morrow— 


Through the sweet-brier, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine ; 


for it is evident that he meant a sort of 
honey-suckle by the eglantine, though 
that word is commonly used for the sweet- 
brier, which he could not mention twice in 
the same couplet.” 

Milton took his young wife to London, 
but was able to keep her there only one 
Dissatisfied with his mode of 
life, she deserted him and returned to her 
father. to marry again, he 
wrote his essays on Divoree: but when 
she learned that he was actually making 
proposals for the hand of another lady 


month. 


Disposed 











MILTON 8 HOUSE AT CHALFONT, 


she returned, “fell on her knees before 
him,” and was reinstated in his house- 
hold. 

By the end of the year 1652 his sight 
entirely failed, while writing his * De- 
fense of the People”—a noble occasion for 
the sacrifice. ‘The death of his wife oe- 
curred about this time; but the latter loss 
was promptly repaired by a second mar- 
riage, which was followed, however, in 
about a year by the death of his new con- 
sort, whom he lamented with a pathos 
which largely redeems his reputation as a 
lover and husband. 

When the plague broke out in London, 
Milton retired to Chalfont in Bucks. 
Here he completed Paradise Lost, and 
wrote the whole of Paradise Regained. 
Mr. Howitt describes the Chalfont cottage 
as surrounded by beautiful views. He 
says :—* Standing a little above the cot- 
tage, the view before you is very interest- 
ing. ‘Ube quiet old agricultural village of 
Chalfont lies in the valley, amid woody 
uplands, which are seen all round. The 
cottage stands facing you, with its gable 
turned to the road, and fronting into its 
little garden and field. A row of ordinary 
cottages is built at its back, and faces the 
road below. ‘To the right ascends the 
grass field mentioned; but this, with ex- 


or up the field, to the breezy height 
Opposite to the house, on the 
other side of the way, is a wheelwright’s 
dwelling, with his timber reared among 
old trees; and above it a chalk-pit, grown 
about with bushes. This is as rural as 
you can desire. ‘The old house is cov- 
ered in front with a vine, bears all the 
marks of antiquity, and is said by its in- 
habitant, a tailor, to have been but little 
altered. There he says, an old 
porch at the door, which stood till it fell 
with Here we may well imagine 


above. 


was, 


age. 


| Milton sitting, in the sunny weather, and 


tensive old orchards above the house, is | 


pleasing to the eye, presenting an idea of 


quiet, rural repose, and of meditative | 


walks in the shade of the orchard-trees, 





| 
| 


enjoying the warmth, and the calm sweet 
air. Could he have seen the view which 
here presented itself, it would have been 
agreeable ; for though in this direction the 
ascending ground shuts out distant prospect, 
its green and woody upland would be itself 
a pleasant object of contemplation ; shut- 
ting out all else, and favorable to thought. 
The house below consists of two rooms, 
the one on the left, next to the road, a 
spacious one, though low, and with its 
small diamond easements suggesting to 
you that it is much as when Milton in- 
habited it. Here he no doubt lived prin- 
cipally ; and, in all probability, here was 
Paradise Regained dictated to his aman- 
uensis, most likely at that time his third 
wife, Elizabeth Minshull.” 

Paradise Lost was given to the public 
about two years after its completion. 
The copyright was sold to Samuel Sim- 
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mons for five pounds all on its receipt, and 
tive more when 1,300 copies were sold, and 
sale of the 
ond and third editions respectively, each 
edition comprising 1,500 copies. Milton 
died before the third edition was demanded, 


the same amount after the see- 


and Simmons purchased his widow's en- 
tire right in this immortal property of 
genius for eight pounds—a property which 
has brought myriads 
mere mechanical work. 
Milton’s contract with 


to publishers for it 


Ss 
and to srusts for 
its embellishment. 
his publisher has been for some time in the 
possession of Rogers the poet, who, as is 
stated in our literary record for the month, 
lately deposited it in the British Mu- 
seum. ‘The following is a fac-simile of 
one of the poet’s receipts to Simmons :— 


Wea Iheon, Ih 


(jit apouny Geng fh 


Sous — ewe 
Dideadk 


fay 


Leh 
Z 


Te id 


\ VIO 


Wins 


Milton married his third wife in 1660. 
Three 
daughters by his first wife also survived 
him. The manner in which he conducted 
their education has occasioned much ani- 
madversion, and been considered a proof 


Lohr 


She survived him several years. 


of his depreciatory estimate of the sex. 
It is said he taught them to pronounce 
several languages, that they might read to 
him, after his blindness; but their instrue- 
tion was limited to the mere 
tion. 
been these filial preleetions in unknown 
; and they may account, in part, 
for the “ undutiful and unkind” treatment 
which he says he received from them in 
his latter days. None of them lived with 
him for several years before his death. 
He died in great tranquillity on the 8th of 
November, 1674, and was buried in St. 
Giles’s church, Cripplegate, London, where 
sleep Fox, the martyrologist, and Speed, 
the Milton’s bust 
placed on the third pillar from the east 
end, to the left as you enter the church. 


pronuncia- 
A most ungracious task must have 


tongues 


historian. has been 


Wy ip val 


| he 


His ; remains are beneath, under a large 


| pew. 


The 


life gives 


The North British Review says :—* 
retrospect of Milton's literary 
us the following as the facts most proper 
by those who would 
study his works in their biographical con- 
nection ; 


to be remembered 
that from his seventeenth to his 
thirty-third or thirty-fourth year, his chief 
literary exercises were poetry ; that from 
thirty-fourth 
fifty-third, he 
sively 


his year, however, to 


labored 


on 


his almost exelu- 


as a and 
writer, producing during this long period 
searcely anything in verse 


sonnets ; and, 


controversialist prose 
besides a few 
finally, that in his old age 
he renewed his allegiance to the muse of 


| verse, and occupied himself in the eompo- 
7. é 
NIC 1669 


nal fe ae 


sition of those greater poems, the 
Paradise Lost, the 
gained, and the Agonis- 
te intended 
especially as his bequest to the 
literature of England.” 


Paradise Re- 
Samson 
» Which he 


s more 


His daily lite has been given 
“He rises early; has a 
chapter in the Hebrew Bible 
read to him; then meditates till 
till twelve 
reading, in which he employs his 
daughters ; 


us. 


seven; he listens to 
then takes exercise, 
and sometimes swings in his little 
After a frugal dinner, 
at 
six he welcomes friends; takes supper at 


garden. 


enjoys some musical recreation ; 


eight; and then, having smoked a pipe, 


and drank a glass of water, he retires to 


repose, That repose is sometimes broken 
by poetic musings, and he rouses up his 
daughter that he 
lines before they are lost.” 

Among the chief characteristics 
Milton’s genius are his originality 


may dictate to her some 
of 
, his sub- 
limity, and his skill in picturesque deserip- 
tion. The first of these is the highest 
trait of genius. It is stampedg@n all his 
productions. His poems, especially his 


great epic, are full of invention. Spen- 


ser, he acknowledged to Dryden, was his 


model; there are distinet traces of our 
other great early poet in his writings, and 
the influence of the Greek tragedians and 
the Italian poets, over his muse, is quite 
perceptible ; but his original and mighty 
genius transmuted and assimilated to itself 
all aids—as the oak, 
towering to the heavens, derives, in part, 


extraneous though 


| its nourishment from the undergrowth that 
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decays beneath it. It reeoined with its 
own impress every borrowed conception. 
As originality is the highest power of 
genius, so is sublimity its highest emotion. 
Milton is matchless in the latter, if we 
except the Biblical examples. 
first books of Paradise Lost are, with this 


exception, the most august displays of the | 


There was, in 
fact, an essential grandeur in the spirit of 
this blind old man; even when he treats of 


human mind on record. 


pathetic subjects, as in Lyecidas, or in- 
dulges in familiar description, as in L’Al- 
legro, or introduces colloquial scenes, as 
in Comus or Paradise Lost, it is always 
with a dignity which, without being strain- 
ed, seems nevertheless unearthly—as a 
fine night-scene appears solemn, some- 
thing apart from our ordinary earthly life. 
The sublime individuality of his genius, in 
fine, pervades all his conceptions, and be- 
comes dignity at least, where it can no 
longer be grandeur. In this manner must 
we account for the alleged “ want of hu- 
man interest” in Paradise Lost, and his 
comparative failure in dramatic effect. 
His Comus, Arcades, and Samson Ago- 
nistes are examples. 
not persist in his original intention of pro- 
dueing Paradise Lost in dramatie form. 


The two. 


Fortunately he did | 


| His picturesque skill is so obvious that 
| it is astonishing it should ever have been 
| questioned, especially by so sagacious a 
| eritie as Coleridge. L’Allegro and Il 
| Penseroso present the finest pictures. 
Paradise Lost abounds in transcendent 
descriptive beauties. 
When we add to these highest traits of 
poetic genius the noble morale of the man, 
the lofty purity of his writings and his 
life, we are compelled to recognize Milton 
as net only the greatest of our bards, but 
one of the grandest men of his own or of 
any age. He had his imperfections, but 
his virtues partook of the grandeur of his 
genius. His life was temperate and un- 
stained. He stood forth for liberty, relig- 
ious, civil, and literary, with heroie devo- 
tion; and would probably have suffered as 
a martyr for it, had it not been for the 
intervention of his literary friends. He 
anticipated some of its latest and noblest 
developments. Amidst terrible reverses, 
afflictions, sickness, blindness, 
and political disgrace, his mighty soul 
maintained unabated its inherent strength 
and sublime aspirations; and when the 
present was lost to him, he appealed to the 
future in strains which archangels might 
trumpet in the heavens. 


domestic 





ES’s CHURCH, 
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THE JEWS’ WAILING-PLACE AT JERUSALEM. 


ITE above plate represents a memorable 
T locality in the topography of Jerusalem 
— interesting not only for the affeeting cer- 
emony of which it is every week the scene, 
but for the historical supposition that the 
massive wall is a remnant of the temple 
of Solomon. Dr. Robinson deseribes it 
as follows :— 

*T went with Mr. Lanneau to the place 
where the Jews are permitted to purchase 
the right of approaching the site of their 
temple, and of praying and wailing over 
its ruins and the downfall of their nation. 
The spot is on the western exterior of the 
areaof the great mosque, considerably south 
of the middle ; and is approached only by 
a narrow erooked lane, which there ter- 
munates at the wall in a very small open 
place. ‘The lower part of the wall is 
here composed of the same kind of ancient 
stones, which we had before seen on the 


eastern side. ‘Two old men, Jews, sat 


there upon the cround, reading together in 


a book of an lyre W prave rs. On iri lays 


they assemble here in greater numbers. 


It is the nearest point in whieh they can 


venture to approach their ancient temple ; 


and fortunately for them, it is sheltered 


from Gbservation by the narrowness of the 
Here, 


bowed in the dust, they may at least weep 


lane arkl the dead walls around. 


undisturbed over the fallen glory of their 
race, and bedew with their tears the soil 
which so many thousands of their fore- 
fathers onee moistened with their blood.” 

The following is the lament which the 
It must 
have a singularly affecting sound when 


Jews chant amidst these ruins. 


heard from the children of Israel. bewail- 
ing among the ruins of Jerusalem their 
fallen city and their suffering people. The 
translation is by Rev. Mr. Wolff. 

Cantor, On account of the palace which 
is laid waste : 

People, We sit down alone and weep. 

Cantor. Onaecount of the temple which 
Is destroyed = 


P. ople x 


Cantor. On account of the walls which 


We sit down alone and weep. 


are pulled down : 
People. W 
On 


which is gone 


sit down alone and weep. 


Cantor. account of the 


majesty 
People. We sit down alone and weep. 
Cantor. On aceount of our great men 
who have been cast down: 

















People. We sit down alone and weep. 

Cantor. On account of the precious 
stones which were burned : 

People. We sit down alone and weep. 

Cantor. On account of the priests who 
have stumbled : 

People. We sit down alone and weep. 

Cantor. On account of our kings who 
have despised Him : 

People. We sit down alone and weep. 

Cantor. We beseech Thee, have mercy 
upon Sion: 

People. Gather the children of Jerusa- 
lem. 

Cantor. Make haste, Redeemer of Sion: 

People. Speak to the heart of Jerusalem. 

Cantor. May beauty and majesty sur- 
round Sion: 

People. And turn with thy mercy to 
Jerusalem. 

Cantor. Remember the shame of Sion: 

People. Make new again the ruins of 
Jerusalem. 
May the royal government 
shine again over Sion: 

People. Comfort those who mourn at 
Jerusalem. 





Cantor. 


Cantor. May joy and gladness be found 
upon Sion: 

People. A Branch spring forth at Jeru- 
salem. 


—_ 
A CHILD IN HEAVEN. 

Tuov, God on high, art Love, 
And dost by Love’s attraction draw our souls, 
Flitting in dusty cireuit ’twixt the poles, 

Up to their home above ! 

And though we bear the weight 
Of mortal nature, yet the loved and free 
We follow with strong pinion back to thee, 

And look in at thy gate. 


Lost one! in sleep we rise 
Into thy track, and thy receding light 
Pursue, till, pausing at the portal bright, 
Thou gazest in our eyes. 


“Be comforted,” that mild, 
Full heart-glanece said—* of human love the link 
Stretches o’er death’s abyss from brink to brink ; 
This angel is your child!” 
Then with her brow still bent 
On ours, she slowly lessen’d into bliss, 
\s if to show she bore our mortal kiss 
Into the firmament! 


Nor was our gaze forbid 
No watch her still; for kneeling angels crown’d, 
Having kiss’d her, parted where they zoned her 
round, 
That she might not be hid. 


As after doubtful notes, 
That Music wakes ere she decides her lay, 
On sudden, up some dear frequented way 
Of heavenly sound she floats. 


A CHILD IN HEAVEN. 
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And each awaiting heart 
Thrills to remember’d joy ; so, from the grace 
And glory mantling those bright hosts, did start 
Full many a well-known face. 


Thy father’s father, sweet ! 
She at whose knees thy mother lisp’d her prayer, 
Bent their swift pinions from the throne to greet 
Thy soul, and lead thee there. 


And some who left the way 
Of life while green, were there—to whom "twas 
given 
To sink on its soft pastures after play, 
To sleep and wake in heaven! 


And one not knit by blood— 
Save souls have kinship—near’d thee ; in her eyes 
Dwelt love so holy while on earth she stood, 
They changed not for the skies. 


Close, closer, form divine ! 
Here was thy life, high, gracious, undefiled— 
The light that lit the parent-hearts was thine— 
Now shine upon the child! 


They stoop to us, they pour 
Celestial glances down, each glance a ray 
That steeps our eyes—the dropp’d lids fringe 
them o’er, 
And all dissolves away! 


Yet through the dark we hear 
The music of their wings—and well we know 
That the child-angel to His sight they bear 
Who bless’d her like below. 


O, then our thankful bliss 
Burst forth—and the bless’d souls that people 
dreams 
Fled from the awakening ery. Our world was this, 
Our light, earth’s common beams. 


They slant upon the ground 
Where, in its bud, her wind-snapp’d dahlia lay, 
Where still the notes of childhood’s chorus sound, 
Though one note is away. 


Morn breaks its golden surge 
Against the walls whence with presaging eyes 
She watch’d the spire-crown’d steep: morn 
rounds the verge 
Of shadow where she lies. 


The night-hush’d din of life 
Thickens and swells ; but from that better sphere 
Our sleep unvail’d, there tlows through all the 
strife 
A voice intact and clear,— 
“ Love’s very grief is gain; 
Thereby earth holier grows, and heaven is nigher ; 
Souls that their idols will not here detain, 
Will follow and aspire. 
P.tent is sorrow’s breath 
To quench wrath’s fever; and the hungry will 
That clutches fame, looks in the face of death, 
And the wild mien is still. 


No paths of sense may wile 
The yearning heart. It asks not if the road 
Have bays to crown, or odors to beguile, 
tut—does it lead to Gop? 


Love, purity, repose, 
Faith cherish’d, duty done, and wrong forgiven— 
Be these the garland and the staff of those 
Who have a child in heaven !’"—Zond, Athen. 
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THE 


PHILOSOPHER 


ENEATHL the cloudless canopy of a 
Grecian sky, and within the noble edi- 


fices of Athens, metaphysical pursuits 


found their most ardent admirers. Here 
Thales, who has been styled “ the father 
of speculative philosophy,” taught his 


doctrines, though the events of his life, 


no less than the precise tenets he main- 


tained, are shrouded in mystery. His 
aphorism, “ Kaow thyself” which was 
considered worthy to be inseribed in let- 


ters of gold on the temple at Delphi, de- 
velops the method by which he sought the 
extension of truth. 

The first 
the lonian school, founded by Thales, was 
that of physiological inquiry into the con- 

He taught that 


things 


stitution of the universe. 
the prine ple oof ll 


Anaximenes followed; but while he 


Was water. 


elab- 
his master, he deteet- 


orated the views ot 


ed phenomena that were to him inexpli- 


Ile felt 


eable on the prine ple oft Thales. 





AND HIS DISCIPLES, 


distinetive eharacteristie of 
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but ever present: this he 
ealled his soul. His soul 
he believed to be air. 
These great, though 
philosophers, 
were followed in the same 
course of thought by Dio- 
genes of Apollonia, and 
Heraclitus of 
sought to 


mistaken 


Kphesus, 
refer all 


sensible things to one orig- 


who 


inal principle in nature. 
Air and fire appeared to 
them only sensible sym- 
pols, which they used in 
order to present more vi- 
vidly to the imagination 
the energy of the one vi- 
tal principle, which gives 
rise to all outward appear- 
unces. It would, how- 
ever, be a mistake to re- 
these philosophers 
The dis- 


tinction between objective 


gard 


as matertalists. 


and subjective,—between 
a law operating in the 


universe, and the corre- 
sponding apprehension of 
that law by reason,—how- 
ever obvious it may seem at the present 
day, appears to have required the deep 
meditation of numerous powerful thinkers 
to bring it clearly and truthfully before 
the mind, 

That these two ereat things were con- 
founded by Heraelitus is apparent: for 
he attributed to the fire the 
powers of a universal reason,—the source 


universal 


both of order in the world, and of the in- 
sight into that order possessed by man 
Notwithstanding this confusion, the im- 
portant discovery was recognized by him, 
that 
that the ultimate principles of science 


reason is common to all men. and 
derive their validity from their univer- 
sality. 

These philosophers may be regarded as 
forming one division of the Ionie school. 
who agreed in believing the universe to be 
the result of the spontaneous evolution of 
a single principle or power, and all sensible 
things as modifications of that principle, 


within hina something which moved him. | real only in reference to their ultimate 


though he knew neither how. nor why— 


ground. 


Anaximander, who lived B. € 


something higher than himself—invisible, | 590, and Anaxagoras, the master of Peri- 
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‘ i | 
cles, entertained different views ; but they | 
agreed in considering the world to be com- 


posed of numberless small particles of 
different kinds and shapes, by the change 
of whose relative position all phenomena 
were produced.* Anaxagoras traced them 
to a Supreme Reason, the author of all 
that is regular and harmonious in the 
disposition of these elementary atoms. 
This distinguished man inherited a splen- 
did patrimony, and appeared destined to 
fill high offices in the state ; but he disre- 
garded all external greatness, and deter- 
mined by his native powers to rear for 
himself an imperishable fame. Looking 
with contempt on the talent of his native 
city, he sought in Athens to attain the 
objects of his desires. The stirring epoch 
which followed was calculated to aid his 
purpose ; for the age of Pericles had come 
—Athens was then the “ queen of Greece !” 
The eritics and scholars of the period 
delighted to behold the triumphs 
Aeschylus ; Sophocles enjoyed universal 
admiration. ‘There the lonian philosophy 
found a home, and the young 
shared his time with Homer 


Anaxagoras 
and Anaxi- 
menes. 
the first philosopher who clearly and boldly 
avowed the leading distinctions between 
mind and matter—an anticipation of one 
of the first discoveries of modern psy- 
chology, though by him dimly shadowed 
forth. 

Epicurus is said to have been born in 
the neighborhood of Athens, about 344 
years before Christ, though some declare 
that Samos wis his birth-place. His pa- 
rents were poor, yet his philosophic career 
began at the early age of thirteen ; for, on 
hearing the verse of Hesiod, wherein all 


things are said to arise from chezos, 
Epicurus asked, “And whence came 
chaos?” The writings of Democritus 


occupying his attention, he devoted his 
time to philosophic pursuits, and ultimately, 
in his thirty-sixth year, opened a school 


of 


Anaxagoras may be regarded as | 


| ure and of pain. 


at Athens, in a spot suited to the doctrine | 


he promulgated, over which he presided 
till his death. The Platonists had their 
Academic Grove ; the Aristotelians walk- 
ed in the Lyceum; the Cynies oceupied 
the Cynosarges ; the Stoies were in the 


-The costume in the preceding engraving, 
like that which follows, is precisely that of the 
time. The philosopher is here attired in an 
under-garment, which some of the more rigid 
omitted. 


Vou. I, No. 1.—B 





Porch; and the Epicureans had their 
Garden, on the entrance of which was 
inscribed, “* The hospitable keeper of this 
mansion, where you will find pleasure the 
highest good, will present you liberally 
with barley-cakes, and water fresh from 
the spring. ‘The gardens will not provoke 
your appetite by artificial dainties, but 
satisfy it with natural supplies. Will you 
not be well entertained ?” 

The Epicureans declared as their great 
maxim, ‘That pleasure constituted hap- 
piness; and as all animals instinctively 
pursue it, and avoid pain, man should do 
so deliberately. The difference between 
the philosophic and the ignorant consists 
in this, that while both pursue pleasure, 
the former does it completely, by fore- 
going certain enjoyments that will cause 
pain and vexation hereafter; while the 
ignorant seize on the pleasure of the 
present, and forfeit much that might also 
be gained in the future. Thus the Epicu- 
reans maintained the law of temperance ; 
and it was their great principle that wealth 
consisted not in great possessions, but in 
having few wants. ‘They regarded the 
gods as serene, majestic beings, too far 
distant, and too much at their ease, to 
trouble themselves with human affairs. 
It followed, that while reverence and ad- 
miration were deemed suitable, all worship 
was declared to be useless and absurd. 

Zeno, having undertaken a voyage to 
Athens, was shipwrecked, and lost the 
whole of a valuable cargo of Phenician 
purple, which reduced him to poverty, and 
probably was the means of leading him to 
embrace the doctrines of the Stoies, whose 
ostentatious display of poverty had capti- 
vated many minds. But he could not con- 
tinue longa disciple, and the Stoa, or Porch, 
which was variegated with the pictures of 
Polygnotus, and had once been the resort 
of the poets, was the scene of his instrue- 
tions, inculeating disregard alike of pleas- 
Many disciples of the 
Porch and the Garden, however, while 
avowing their attachment to the principles 
of their respective masters, allowed them- 
selves to be carried away by every kind 
of excess. 

Socrates was another philosopher who 
disseminated his principles in the city of 
Athens. His character was eccentric in 
the extreme. Ungainly in his movements, 
and rude in his manners, he wandered bare- 
footed about the streets ; stood unmoved 
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for hours, absorbed in thought; or strolled | 
to the market-place to engage in disputa- | 
tion. Yet, beneath so repulsive an ex- | 
terior, which excited the contempt of his 

rivals, and often kept his friends aloof, was 

a capacity as subtil as it was gigantic. 

The Cyrenaie sect originated in Aristip- 
pus; the Megaric, or Kristic, with Euclid | 
of Megara, some of whose successors were | 
distinguished for their logical subtilty. 
The Eliac, or Eretriac sect, sprang from | 
an adherent of the doctrines ot Socrates; | 
the Academie from Plato, after whose | 
death his disciples deviated from his doc- 
trine, oceasioning the subdivision of the | 
sect into the Old, the New, and the | 
Middle Academies. ‘The Peripatetie phi- | 
losophy owed its origin to Aristotle; the 
Cynic to Antisthenes, Diogenes being one | 
of its most noted advocates. These were 
the nine sects of the TIenie school; the 
Italic embraced five; the [leatie was 
founded by Zenophanes, the Heraclitean 
by the individual whose name it bears, and 
the Pyrrhonie by Pyrrho. 

The Sophists appeared the 
philosophers as the educators of youth. 


among 


They were generally not natives of Attica; 
but their ability in their own country 
pointing them out for distinetion, they left 
the humble positions they there occupied, 
and sought, in the cinporium of knowl- 
edge and civilization, wealth and fame. 
Their ostentatious profession, their sump- 
their artificial 
language, full of splendid antithesis and 


tuous robes, rich and 
far-sought metaphor, their dialectic talent 
and vivid imaginations, gained them publie 
attention, and they were accompanied by 
a numerous escort of noble youths, who 
thus acquired by oral communication that 
knowledge which the scarcity and costli- 
ness of literature precluded by other 
means. 
ered as philosophers, but as rhetoricians. 


The Sophists must not be consid- 


Aristophanes deseribed them as foolish 
and worthless, and labored to render them 
Little effect ap- 
pears, however, to have been produced 
by any such efforts. declared 
that the hoary impostor Protagoras had 
for a space of more than forty years prop- 


absolutely ridiculous. 


Socrates 


agated his pernicious principles, and that 
from the practice of his baneful trade he 
had derived more gains than Phidias and 
ten sculptors besides. 

That species of knowledge which con- 
founds right with wrong was propagated 
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| ers of wisdom.” 


with such success, that, in the days of 
Aristophanes and Plato, it appears to have 
excited little surprise, and to have been 
expected rather than otherwise in those 
persons who set themselves up as “ teach- 
Thus, not only were the 
highest powers of man’s nature perverted 
from the right source of knowledge, but 
the sensibility of the was 
deadened. ‘The pupil who was taught to 
practice nefarious acts, was directed to 
three 
to three means of banishing fear :—either 
that there were no gods; or, if there were. 
they took no cognizance of human affairs ; 
or, supposing they did take any, their 
connivance could be gained, and their ven- 


conscience 


sources of consolation, or rather 


geance appeased, !-y the offering of a bull, 
an ox, a sheep, a little incense, or a few 
grains of salt! 

A sense of the dishonor thus done to 
the Most High, deeply affeeted the heart 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
appeared amidst these scenes with the 
We read that 
“his spirit was stirred in him, when he 


only divine philosophy. 


saw the eity wholly given to idolatry.” 
Acts xvii, 16. In “the altar inscribed 
to the unknown God,” 
melancholy acknowledgment of the igno- 
rance superstition that prevailed. 
The only true God was the only God un- 
known. 

The origin of idolatry may be traced to 
the alienation of the heart from God, the 
opposition of his character to the depraved 
condition of his fallen creatures, and a 


he witnessed a 


and 


consequent desire to have such a god as 
themselves, who would approve their sins. 
No idolater ever invested the obiect of his 
worship with either holiness or love. 
The principal gods of the Pantheon were 
raised above men solely by the greater 
enormity of their crimes—the result of 
the greater power they were supposed to 
possess. 

According to Justin Martyr, Plato, on 
returning to Athens, after his travels in 
Kgypt, where he acquired some knowl- 
edge of the unity of God, was anxious to 
dissemble and conceal his sentiments, lest 
he should be compelled to appear before 
the Areopagites. But it was otherwise 
with the inspired Apostle. Moved by the 
idolatry of the Athenians, “he preached 
Jesus and the resurrection,” in the Jewish 
synagogue and in the market-place ; and 
the consequences which Plato feared fell 
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on him. He was assail- 
ed by the people, who 
supposed that he thus 
their regard 
deities of which they 
had not before heard. 
They believed that, as 
they were in the habit 
of deifying virtues, vices, 
health, or diseases, that 
thus 


urged on 


who was 
preached unto them by 
the Apostle was such a 
god, and that Anastasis, 
or the Resurrection, was 
another which he wished 
should enjoy their admi- 
Certain Epicu- 
reans and Stoic philoso- 


Jesus 


ration. 


phers therefore led him 
to Areopagus, that they 
might know more of this 
Whether 


or not he was criminally 


new doctrine. 


arraigned is undecided ; 
but it is beyond dispute 
that bis bearing was most 
dignified, and his address 
most eloquent. 
Singularly interesting oti 
and impressive were the 
associations which could not fail to crowd 
on his mind, as he stood on the Hill of 
Mars. 
With his 


most probable position—he would have 


face toward the north—his 


immediately behind him the long walls 
which the Near the 
Vigean on one side was the harbor of 
Piraeus, on the other Phalerum. with their 
gallant ships, their crowded arsenals, and 


sea. 


ran down to 


their busy artisans. ‘Turning toward his 


right was the Pnyx, the scene of the | 


mightiest eloquence of Greece. Stretch- 
him the 
crowded city, full of memorials of its arts, 


ing immediately before was 
though shamefully debased by idolatry. 
On his left hand, but beyond the walls, he 


might look on 


The olive-grove of Academe, ' 

Plato’s retire ment, where the Attie bird 

Vhrills her thick-warbled notes the summer 
long.” 


Even on the hill where Paul stood was | 


the court-house of the council; here, 
also, were two silver stones, on one of 


which stood the accuser, on the other the 


accused; while a temple tothe Furies, oth- | 


APOSTLE 


| often is, engendered in idleness; 


PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS, 


er national and commemorative buildings, 
and various altars, would not fail to meet 
his eve. The reader will do well to con- 
sider attentively the appeal of the inspired 
apostle, as recorded in the book of the 
Acts. It did not fail of effect: though 
some mocked, and others procrastinated, 
vet others believed, among whom was 
Dionysius, a member of the council.— 
Athens: its Grandeur and Decay. 
: Renee e 
IDLENESS AND VICE. 

Gj REAT examples to virtue, or to vice, 

T are not so productive of imitation as 
might at first sight be supposed. The fact 
is, there are hundreds that want energy for 
one that wants ambition, and sloth has pre- 
vented as many vices in some minds as vir- 
tues in others. Idleness is the grand Pa- 
cific Ocean of life; and in that stagnant 
abyss the most salutary things produce no 
good, the most noxious no evil. Vice, 
indeed, abstractedly considered, may be, and 
but the 
moment it becomes efficiently vice, it must 
quit its cradle, and cease to be idle. 











JOHN STERLING AND THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 


HE notoriety attaching to the name of 

John Sterling, affords a singular in- 
stance of a reputation extremely dispro- 
portionate to the qualities and deeds of 
him who has obtained it; and is owing 
entirely to the eminence of his biographers 
—Arehdeacon Hare and Thomas Carlyle, 
both his elect friends—and to the opposed 
points of view from which they have re- 
garded his character. Archdeacon Hare, 
in editing “Sterling’s Literary Remains,” 
prefaced them with a brief memoir, in 
which the religious aspect of his life was 
chiefly prominent, and its errors and 
failures marked and deplored. To Mr. 
Carlyle this proved vexation indeed,— 
even seemed misrepresentation and un- 
truth,—and was provocative first of anger, 
and then of a determination himself to 
draw Sterling’s portrait, and to tell the 
world his life-story as Ae read it. So poor 
Sterling’s memory has become a contro- 
versy, the of which in 
Sterling, but in the questions started by 


interest is not 


his differing biographers. It is not won- 
derful that this should oceasien only pain 
to those whe knew and loved him best ; 
nor that his brother-in-law and affectionate 
friend, Professor Maurice, should refuse, 
us it is said, to read either of the biogra- 
phies. 

Of Sterling himself let the kindliest 
words be spoken; let condemnations be 
gentle, as they will de on the part of all 
whose religious opinions are convictions, 


not traditions, and whose enjoyment of the 


serene light of faith has been reaehed 
through the gloom and storm of unsolicited 
doubt. Yet in Sterling’s beliefs and 


works there is little that is of much sig- 
nificance, or that has an interest for the 
general world. In the two volumes of his 
* Remains,” Archdeacon Hare's Memoir 
was the chiefly noticeable thing ; and in 
the new life by Mr. Carlyle, all the interest 
belongs to Mr. Carlyle himself. The 
purpose of this paper, however, demands 
that there be a brief sketch of Sterling, 
and then there is something to be said of 
what Mr. Carlyle has set down concerning 
him. 

Ata kind of dilapidated baronial resi- 
dence in the Isle of Bute, having a small 
Kaimes 


Castle, John Sterling was born, on the 


farm attached to it, and ealled 
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20th of July, 1806. His father, Captain 
Edward Sterling, was then on half-pay, 
and trying his hand at farming. His 
mother was of “a refined female nature, 
tremulously sensitive,” says Mr. Carlyle, 
“and strong chiefly on the side of the 
affections, and the graceful insights and 
activities dependent on these.” From her 
John Sterling derived “the delicate aroma 
of his nature.” His stronger qualities, 
and especially his restless impetuosity, 
came to him from his father, a man of 
great energy and stormy rapidity of char- 
acter. Yet he grew up a noble boy, 
clever, joyous, adventurous, and withal 
somewhat impetuous. At twelve, he ran 
away from at Blackheath, and 
managed to get to Dover, with the view 


of crossing the Channel; but he was there 


school, 


detected, and compelled to confess, and 
write home to his mother; and it was very 
characteristic of him that he wrote a let- 
ter in what Carlyle ealls “the steady, 
historical style, narrating merely, not in 
the least apologizing.” 

At sixteen, John Sterling was sent to 
the University of Glasgow, his brother 
He remain- 
ed, however, but one year. Subsequently, 
when eighteen, he entered at ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; with the good for- 
of for his tutor the Rey. 
Julius Hare, who beeame at once a cordial 


Antony being already there. 


tune having 


friend, and remained so ever afterward. 
Sterling paid but little attention to the 
prescribed studies of the university ; they 
were not the discipline and knowledge he 
required, 
formal study, devoured and digested mul- 


Yet he made progress in less 


tifarious books, and reached a very high 
degree of culture. The chief advantage 
of the university to him, was in the cirele 
of noble and loving friends with which he 
beeame surrounded —among whom were 
Frederie Maurice, Richard Treneh,Charles 
Buller, Richard Milnes, and others who 
distinguished themselves in 


have since 


literature and public life. Amongst these 
Sterling was celebrated for his clear in- 
telligenee, brilliant conversation, and un- 
usual eloquence in debate. He had the 
gift of being loved,—of powerfully attract- 
ing others to himself by his genial spirit 
and sincerity of soul. In the admiration 
he won, there was generally tenderness ; 
and the ties that bound him to his friends 
were of singular tenacity. ‘The university 
career Was not of long continuance ; at 
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the end of two years, Sterling left, with- | 


out taking a degree. 
Now came entrance on life—a profes- 
sion tobe chosen. But Sterling had with- 


in him certain “ wild radicalisms,” which | 


shut up the road to life lying through the 
Church; he would not then consent to be 
one of her “black dragoons,” as he called 
the clergy; and the probability is, that 
being a man of true integrity, yet with un- 
awakened spiritual nature, he was also 
averse to the assumption of a clerical 
office for which he possessed no religious 
qualification. 
medicine and law—were closed to him by 
his desultory habits and restlessness of 


Other roads—as those of 


spirit; so that, eventually, more by chance 
than choice, it would seem, he took to 
literature as his voeation. In cennection 
with his friend, Frederic Maurice, he pur- 
chased and conducted the “ Athenaeum,” 
then newly started. 
published many fine papers—now included 


in the “ Remains”—tfull of promise of ex- | 


cellence afterward to be attained. No 
commercial suecess attended this experi- 


In this journal he | 


ment, however, and the * Atheneum” was | 


again transferred to other hands. Ster- 
ling may, for some time afterward, be 
traced in various wanderings tothe Lakes, 
to Paris, and into much new society ; con- 


tinuing, too, decisively a radical—a man | 


of very free and bold opinions. 


At this period, about 1828, dawns a new | 


era in Sterling’s history. He then became 


} 


acquainted with Coleridge ; and amongst | 


the young ardent thinkers who resorted to 


Highgate, to listen to the wise and won- | 


derful discourse of the grand old man, 


none was more heart-earnest and absorb- | 


edly-attentive than John Sterling. The 
influence of Coleridge on his intelleet and 
sensibilities awakened within him hitherto 
unknown longings after the highest and 
divinest objects of human life, and gave 
new directions to his spiritual nature. 
The impression thus made eventually 
determined one of the most important acts 


of Sterling's life; and although, as Mr. | 


Carlyle informs us, “ democratic liberal- 


ism,” and other things hard of assimilation | 
with the philosophy and theology of Cole- | 


ridge, continued to maintain their existence | 


with him, this was the power, beyond all 
others, to which his nature bent with most 
entireness. ‘The literary efforts put forth 
about this period gave proof of the strength 
of the Coleridgean influence. 





Sterling was married, in 1830, to Miss 
Susan Barton, whose graces and _ fine 
qualities are well spoken of by Mr. Car- 
lyle. Health was then in a seriously 
threatening state with Sterling, dangerous 
illness speedily followed, and proving to 
be pulmonary disease, on partial recov- 
ery it seemed desirable that he should 
seek a more favorable climate. He went 
to St. Vineent, West Indies, where was 
a family property which he undertook to 
manage. There his eldest son was born. 
There, too, the tidings of the 'Torrijos 
tragedy reached him ; and so terrible was 
its impression on him, that, conspiring 
with the state of Mrs. Sterling’s health 
to make him feel unsettled at St. Vin- 
cent’s, he resolved to return home. Let- 
ters from him at this period spoke much 
of the spiritual exercises of his mind—of 
prayer, religious studies, and longing 
endeavors after a sanctuary for the soul. 
A critical juncture had arrived. 

In the following year he went to Ger- 
many, and at Bonn met with his friend 
and college tutor, the Rev. Julius Hare. 
‘To him he explained his views for the 
future—briefly, that he intended a few 
years’ study at a good German university, 
and then a return to England, and an en- 
trance on the ministry of the Established 
Chureh. Mr. Hare approved, and offered 
his own curacy at Herstmonceux, if it 
should be vacant at the time of Sterling's 
return. After some months, this plan 
was changed ; and a letter dispatched to 
Mr. Hare, stating that if the curacy were 
still vacant, Sterling was ready at once to 
take orders and enter on its duties. The 
reply gave assent—Sterling came home, 
and was ordained at Chichester, on Trinity 
Sunday, 1834. 

Archdeacon Hare testifies that Sterling 
threw his whole heart and soul into the 
duties of the Christian ministry—that he 
was faithful to the pulpit, assiduous in his 
attention to the poor, and active to the full 
measure of his powers. Still do some of 
the poor at Herstmonceux affectionately 
remember him—perhaps the best+and 
purest remembrance Sterling has on earth. 
This new life—deeply sincere and devout 
as it seems to have been—opened a path 
which, could it but have been kept, might 
have proved holy and happy, closing 
triumphantly. Work, such as the activi- 


ties of a parish ministry involved,—and 
the influence of one having clear, strong 
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intellect, profound learning and fullness of 
faith, such as Archdeacon Hare’s,—were 
likely to prove a saving discipline to a 
temperament and character like Sterling’s. 
But nine short months closed this path 
also. Again failing health, and the coun- 
sels of physicians thereupon, drove him 
from and, with “ sorrowful 
agitation,” he resigned his curacy. 

It was in the following year that the 


his duties ; 


second great power came to bear on the 
mind and character of Sterling ; and the 
history of its results is scarcely favorable 
to a high estimate of his individuality and 
inward strength. Ever too ready to bend 
to the forces reaching him from without, 
—and unconsciously, perhaps, accustomed 
to take his tone and direction from other 
minds,—it was searcely possible that he 
should not be “led captive at his will” by 
Thomas Carlyle. Such was the 
of an acquaintance which sprung up in the 
year he left Herstmonceux, and which 


event 


strengthened and grew to a deep and mu- 
tually-prized intimacy, now affectionately 
commemorated by Mr. Carlyle in his re- 
cently published biography. far- 
reaching and important were the conse- 


low 


quences of this new friendship—it might 
be said, discipleship—will appear pres- 
ently. 

On his removal to London, Sterling for 
a while kept his faith in Christianity— 
retaining the feeling of the clerical office, 
and due regard for the Chureh. He oe- 
eupied himself variously with theological 
and metaphysical studies ; and on breaking 
into German, made himself familiar with 
of the works 
Tholuck, Neander, and others, delightedly 
finding therein great increase to his knowl- 


some of Schleiermacher, 


edge. At the same time he was aimless 
and wandering—life had no serious duties, 
no practicalities for him. Speculation 
deep and high suited his mood—various 
and 


whither,” modified and changed his opinions 


roving speculations, tending * no- 
atlarge. ‘The influence of Coleridge was 
lessening ; Carlyle was in the ascendency. 
By-and-by, theologies and spiritualisms 
were somewhat lost sight of, and sueh 
work as was done at all was in the shape 
of efforts at a place in literature. 

For the next eight years Sterling made 
temporary residences in London, oceupied 
with literary labors in several directions— 
chiefly publications of poems and contribu- 


tions to “ Blackwood ;” but sadly were 
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| these labors broken in upon by threatening 


illnéss, necessitating flights to Clifton, 
Falmouth, Torquay, and, in successive 


| winters, to the south of France, Madeira, 


and Italy. 
alternated with the prospect of immediate 
dissolution ; almost ever was he in the 
attitude of one “screening himself from 
swift death.” 
few and camparatively unimportant, it 
may be remembered that he had other 
life-battle to do than tends to victory re- 


Hope of permanent recovery 


If his achievements were 


cognizable by standers-by. 

It was while making occasional brief 
visits to London that a club was founded, 
at which with his 
friends might be possible ; this, innocently 


pleasant re-unions 
enough, was called the “Sterling Club,” 
and has since become famous, through the 
gross and unjust attacks made on its mem- 
bers, in some quarters, for a supposed 
heretical sympathy with views and prin- 
ciples of rationalistic stamp, of which 
Sterling’s name was held to be a symbol. 
It is undoubtedly true that views to which 
the name of Rationalism is vaguely given, 
were, in these years, adopted by Sterling. 
Mr. Carlyle gives no information on this 
in his’ spiritual 
history ; to Mr. Carlyle it does not seem 


momentous oecurrence 
momentous, but rather a happy deliverance 
from the wrecks of priesthood and from 
Were it not 
for the memoir by Archdeacon Hare, and 
twelve painfully interesting letters to Mr. 
Coningham, published by him recently, 
little would be known of the spiritual 
struggles of Sterling’s mind at this period, 


bondage to the incredible. 


or of his eventual position with respect to 
the Christian faith. And, after all, for 
those who knew not Sterling, there is no 
very clear account of his inward life pos- 
sitle to be gotten from his biographers. 
Such words as it is fitting should here be 
said thereon shall presently be. spoken. 

In the year 1843, the shadows gathered 
His wife 
lay newly confined, when he received in- 


deep over the path of Sterling. 


telligence of the death of his mother—to 
him an exeellent and well-loved mother. 
He could not hide his grief from his wife, 
and, in answer to her questions, gave the 
intelligenee. “ Poor old man!” murmured 
his wife, “thinking of the old Edward 
Sterling now left alone in the world; and 
these were her own last words—in two 
hours more she too was dead.” Carlyle 
adds, ** Sterling has lost much in these two 
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hours; how much that has long been can 
never again be for him! Twice in one 
morning, so to speak, has a mighty wind 
smitten the corners of his house; and 
much lies in dismal ruins round him.” 

In something more than a year from this 
time Sterling himself was with the dead. 
‘The decease of his wife induced a removal 


to Ventnor, and there, being possessed of | 


ample income, he purchased a house and 
grounds, and set about their improvenient. 
A permanent residence was necessary to 


the six young motherless children now | 


left to his care. His literary labors were 
again steadily prosecuted ; a tragedy pub- 
lished, and eight cantus of a new poem 
completed. Yet he complained of * sad 
thoughts and ghastly dreaminess,” saying, 


| 


“the heart is gone out of my life.” Mr. | 


Carlyle confesses to receiving letters from 


him during this year at Ventnor, which he 


ealls “melancholy enough ;” but he sup- 
presses them. 
breaking of a blood-vessel prostrated 
Sterling under the sickness from which he 
never recovered. 


In the spring of 1844, the | 


For six months death | 


was immediately before him; and with | 


great calmness and courage he set about 
the adjustment of his atfairs——domestic, 
literary, and all others,—and then prepared 
to die. ‘The Maurices were with him, 
lovingly caring for him, and sustaining his 
spirit. Mueh religious feeling flowed 
forth in these last scenes; there was much 
reading of the Bible—a humble and a 
happy recognition of the will of God— 


“TI thank the All-wise One ;” and to Arch- | 


closed around him, and he “ trode the com- 


' mon road into the great darkness,” as he 


himself said, “ without any thought of fear, 
and with very much of hope.” 

Such were the facts of Sterling’s life: 
they are not very important; neither are 
his completed works numerous, nor of 
more than partial success. Yet, such as 
they are, they had a true worth in them; 
and but for the continual struggle for life, 
and the over-haste in which all work was 
therefore done, might have been nobler 
and more enduring. Sterling had brilliant 
powers and fine heart, and was full of 
genuine purity and the deepest sincerity. 
* Like other such lives, like all lives, this 
is a tragedy,” says Mr. Carlyle: “ high 
hopes, noble efforts, under thickening diffi- 
culties and impediments, ever new noble- 
ness of valiant effort; and the result death, 
with conquests by no means corresponding. 
A life which cannot challenge the world’s 
attention; yet which does modestly solicit 
it, and, perhaps, on clear study will be 
found to reward it.” 

Of Sterling’s religious errors something 
remains to be said. ‘They amounted to 
the rejection of historical Christianity. 
The perusal of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus” 
chiefly, and of other works partly—and 


| amongst yet other influences, that of 


deacon Hare he wrote, “ Christianity is a | 


great comfort and blessing to me, although 
I am quite unable to believe all its original 
documents.” At length, on the 18th of 
September, the end came. Ile was very 
weak and quiet, but penned a few verses 
for friends; and to his sister gave these, 
the last words he ever wrote :-— 
* Could we but hear all Nature’s voice, 
From glow-worm up to sun, 
’T would speak with one concordant sound, 
. Thy will, 0 God, be done!’ 
“But hark! a sadder, mightier prayer 
From all men’s hearts that live, 
‘Thy will be done in earth and heaven, 


And Thou my sins forgive !’” 


It grew dusk; he asked for “the old 
Bible, which he used so often at Herst- 


monceux in the cottages ;” then conversed 


cheerfully for a few minutes, and was left 
to settle for the night :—and so all things 


Goethe, whom he onee heldto be “a Pagan 
in an age when it is the duty of all to be 
Christians,” but whom, under Carlyle, he 
came afterward greatly to reverence— 
contributed to produce this unhappy result. 
Yet it would seem that he retained faith 
ina personal God, and in the moral element 
of Christianity; and his last lines and 
words showed something of the ascend- 
ency of a believing heart over the errors 
of the understanding—a sense of sin and 
of the need of forgiving merey. Arch- 
deacon Hare truly says, in closing his 
Memoir, * The representation of his life is 
unsatisfactory, because the problem of his 
life was incomplete. ‘That problem was 
the same as the great problem of our 
age. In fact, it was the same with the 
great problem of all ages—to reconcile 
faith with knowledge, philosophy with 
religion, the subjective world of human 
speculation with the objective world in 
which God has manifested himself by a 
twofold revelation, outwardly to our senses, 
and spiritually to our spirits. . .. . Ever 
since it was solved once for all, for every 
practical purpose of life, by the incarna- 
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24 
tion of the Word, new forms of the specu- 
lative problem have been continually 
presenting themselves ; every new solution 
has disclosed a deeper mystery still un- 
solved; nor has any form of it been more 
perplexing than that in which it presents 
itself vo the meditative mind of our own 
times.” Sterling had a deep and painful 
feeling of the importance and difficulty of 
these problems; he considered himself 
called to their solution. And when the 
channels of practical activity were closed 
against him—as Archdeacon Hare also re- 
marks—his intellectual impulses gradually 
became restless and impatient, he deemed 
himself the antagonist of everything, and 
the concord of his soul was broken into 
Before a final solution 
of the problems, which integrity and in- 
ward necessity forced on him, could be 
attained, he was cut off. With much that 
is melancholy in such an end, there is not 


harsh dissonances. 


wholly an absence of hope. God only is 


his judge. Yet are there in this history 
serious suggestions for those who pursue 
an intellectual life and indulge freely in 
speculation, without a clear vent for 
the healthy activity of the spiritual na- 
ture. 
Contrasting the 
Sterling, Hare’s leaves the impression 


two biographies of 


of being truer to the significances of the 
inner history; but Carlyle’s is the more 
Of the 
literary qualities of Mr. Carlyle’s book it 
Like 


all other of his writings, it is most success- 


complete and life-like portrait. 
is impossible to speak too highly. 


ful in the luminous and impressive con- 
veyance of thought—glows and burns with 
sincerity and earnestness. It is compara- 
tively free from the attitudinizing 


g, eXag- 
geration and coarseness which marked his 


last work. With 


disappeared for the occasion other strong 


these vices have also 


qualities of an admirable kind: we listen 
to no majestic long-drawn thunder-tones ; 
we witness none of those wild fitful flashes 
which give to common things a look never 
to be forgotten; we meet with none of 
that 
earthquake and ends in sorrowful gloom. 


grim humor which laughs like an 
On the whole, deep tenderness and affee- 
tion are most conspicuous, often express- 
ing themselves with a fine and manly 
pathos. Picturesque, painter-like deserip- 
tions, graphic sketches of character and 
society, boundless wealth of imagery, 
beautiful poetic forms, all combine in the 
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rich narrative, and imprint it lastingly on 
the mind. ‘There is no living writer whose 
style has the magnificence of Carlyle’s, 
even when it stands condemned for pass- 
that are uncouth, barbarous, and 
bloated. ‘Truly is he the greatest of 
literary men, the first of writers of memoir 
and history. But throughout this whole 
story and its episodical reflections, there is 
no trace of the profound thinker—the true 
philosopher. On the contrary, such a 
claim for the author is refuted by the 
scorn of reasoning, the obliteration of the 
fucts of history, and the fierce destructive- 


ages 


ness that pulls dewn without having any- 
thing to build up, which are manifest here 
as in other of his works. It is for the 
tidings it brings of the man Carlyle that 
the book has its chief value. The story 
of a cotemporary, so precious to his heart, 
so responsive to his thoughts, as was 
Sterling, runs often into unconscious auto- 
biography, full of genuine interest: and 
of noticeable men and literature in the 
present day there are oceasional glimpses 
opening for brief moments the inner circle 
in which the author lives, and delightful 
enough in their way. 

In other respects there is good reason 
to complain of Mr. Carlyle’s biography : 
he has done his utmost for Sterling, but 
not with entire truthfulness. 
pears to be a studied suppression of all 
that marked the religious struggles of 
For instance, Mr. Con- 
ingham (a relative of Sterling’s) has pub- 
lished twelve letters addressed to himself, 


There ap- 


Sterling’s soul. 


as has been already said, which give the 
truest picture of Sterling’s spiritual state 
at the most important period of his life. 
Mr. Carlyle was not ignorant of the exist- 
ence of this correspondence ; but he has 
made from it two brief extracts, upon 
matters wholly trivial, omitting all that is 
of the deepest interest, and that reveals 
the of the heart. 
These letters have not one characteristic, 
but many ; in much they are painful, but 
are most necessary to a knowledge of the 
inward life of Sterling. Mr. Carlyle has 
designedly shut out from view this mental 
conflict about the truth of Christianity. 
And mere than this, he has passed over in 
silenee those gleams of faith which shot 
across the darkness of the death seene— 
leaving the reader in ignorance that Ster- 
ling died not wholly a Carlylean—record- 


most of hidden man 


ing none of those features which have been 
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preserved in the Memoir of Archdeacon 
Hare, and embodied in the present sketch. 

What are Mr. Carlyle’s own opinions 
of religion, can be no matter of doubt. 
Indecisive as most of his utterances on this 
head have been, the “ Latter-day Pam- 
phlets” cleared off some obscurity there- 
from, and this new book is still more 
definitely expressive. ‘The sarcastic cari- 
eature of Coleridge, whose purifying and 
strengthening influence on Sterling Car- 
lyle brought to a close; the seorn with 


which he speaks of the “ transcendental | 


moonshine east by some morbidly radiating 
Coleridge, producing divulsions and con- 
vulsions, and diseased developments ;” the 
description of Sterling’s entrance on the 
iinistry, as resembling “ a bereaved young 
lady taking the vail;” the sneers at all 
piety of a Christian order ; the contempt 
shown for Schleiermacher, Neander, Tho- 
luck, and other theologians ; the suppres- 
sion of Sterling’s argument with himself 
for the existence of a personal God, and 
the absence of all recognition of Christian- 
ity, either as history, or dogma, or practi- 
cal morality,—these all give interpretation 
io the disbelieving of the whole 
volume, and to its vague Pantheistie ut- 
screech 


tone 


terances. We neither mean to * 


judgment” on Mr. Carlyle, nor to fling 


that ignorance, superstition, or folly, may 
alike build temples suitable enough for 
man’s worship, honorable enough for the 
living God. Sucha theory of piety sane- 
tifies the grossest and most degrading 
idolatry, equally with the purest and most 
spiritual faith; destroys all permanence 
of religious belief, representing that there 
is nothing absolute or established therein; 
and contains the very essence of skepti- 
cism. The sum of its practical exhorta- 
tions would be—Indulge the sentiment of 
religion, carefully purging it from the 
belief of anything specifically, and you 
shall be a “ victorious believer,” of “ true 
piety of soul!”—* We have a more sure 
word of prophecy, whereunto we do well 
to take heed, as unto a light that shineth 
ina dark place.” 


——- «+ > + 


AN OLD IDEAmNEWLY CLAD. 
Srream of my life, dim-bank’d, pale river, flow! 
I have no fear to meet the engulfing seas; 
Neither I look before, nor look behind, 

But lying mute, with wave-dipp’d hand, float on. 


It was not always thus. My brethren, see 

This oar-mark’d, quivering palm, the bitter sign 

Of youth’s mad struggle with the wave that 
drifts 


| Immutably, eternally along. 


hard names, when we assert that his posi- | 


tion is deseribed truly as Atheism. 


light: we expect that those who have 
hitherto been his steady adherents, will 
now refuse to make with him a surrender 
of all Christian truth. 

When Mr. Carlyle denies the justice of 
the term “skeptic,” as applied to Sterling, 
and insists that he was a “victorious be- 
Hiever”—a man of true “ prety’’—he but re- 
verses the aecepted meaning of terms, and 
uses them in a sense peculiar to himself. 
Such assertions are founded on the doc- 
trine that faith is exclusively of the heart, 


£ 


not oi 


It is | 
a a“ | Giving and taking freshness, perfume, joy; 
well that he suffers the faet to come to the | I J 


the intelleet—that religion is a | 


sentiment of the soul, which may put on | 


7. . . . - . ' 
differing torms, or express itself in various 


creeds, but is independent of each alike. 
It is lost sight of, that sentiment is called 


forth by some object, either of the senses | 


or intellect ; and that religious sentiment 
is consequent upon the reception of an 
idea, and derives its character from that 


idea. It is absurdly implied in this theory 


that truth has no paramount claim for | 


consideration in matters of religion; and 
Vou. I, No. 1.—C 





I would have had it glide through fields and 
flowers, 


It winds through a blank desert. Peace, my 


soul! 
—The finger of God’s angel drew its line. 


So IT lean back, and look up to the stars, 
And count the ripples circling to the shore, 
And watch the silent river rolling on, 
Until it widen to the open seas. 


ea: 
BE NOT TOO FASTIDIOUS. 

GREAT deal of talent is lost to the world 

for the want of alittle courage. Every 
day sends to their grave a number of ob- 
scure men, who have only remained obscure 
because their timidity has prevented them 
from making a first effort. and who, if they 
could only have been induced to begin, 
would in all probability have gone great. 
lengths in the career of fame. The faces 
is, that in order to do anything in this 
world worth doing, we must not stand 
shivering on the bank, and thinking of the 
cold and the danger, but jump in, and 
seramble through as well as we ean. It 
will not do to be perpetualiy calculating 








risks, and adjusting nice chances : 
all very well before the Flood, when a 
man could consult his friends upon an in- 
tended publication for a hundred and fifty 


years, and then live to see its suceess for 


six or seven centuries afterward; but at 
present a man waits, and doubts, and hesi- 
tates, and consults his brother, and his 
uncle, and his first cousins, and his partic- 
ular friends, till one fine day he finds that 
he is sixty-five years of age—that he has 
lost much time in first 
cousins and particular friends, that he has 
no more time left to follow their advice. 
There is such little time for over-squeam- 
at the opportunity so 
easily slips away, the very period of life 


so consulting 


ishness present, 
at which a man chooses to venture, if ever, 
is so confined, that it is no bad rule to 
preach up the necessity, in such instances, 
of a htt 
of efforts made in defiance of strict and 
With respect to that 


violence done to the feelings, and 


sober calculation. 


fastidiousness which disturbs the right 
conduct of the understanding, it must be 
observed that there are two modes. of 


judging of anything: one, by the test of 
what has actually been done in the same 
way before; the other, by what we ean 


Now 


this latter method of mere imaginary excel- 


conceive may be done in that way. 


lence can hardly be a just criterion, be- 
cause it may be, in fact, impossible to 
reduce to practice what it is perfectly easy 
to conceive; no man, before he has tried, 
ean tell how difficult it is to manage preju- 
dice, jealousy, and delicacy, and to over- 
all that 


oppeses to speculation. 


the world 
the 
fair practical rule seems to be, to compare 
all 


which have preceded it, and to allow merit 


come friction which 


Therefore 
any exertion with similar exertions 
to any one who has improved, or at least 
who has not deteriorated, the standard of 
excellence in his own department of knowl- 
edge. Fastidious men are always judging 
by the other standard ; and as the rest of 
the understanding cannot fill up in a cen- 
tury what the imagination can sketch out 
ina moment, they are always in a state of 
perpetual disappointment, and their con- 


At 


g leave 


versation one uniform tenor of blarae. 
the same time that I say this, I be 
io lift up both my hands against that perni- 
cious facility of temper in the estimation 
of which everything is charming and 
delightful.—Sydney Smith's Moral Phai- 
losophy. : 
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THE ARMENIAN CHURCH AND MOUNT 
ARARAT. 

NILE traveler who wishes to visit Mount 
Ararat must direct his course to the 
southward on leaving Tiflis, and, having 
passed the boundaries of Georgia, which 
are very accurately defined by a range of 
mountains branching off from the great 
Caucasus line, he enters Russian Arme- 
nia, and pursues his journey along the 
banks of the River Abaran to the cele- 
brated Armenian monastery of Echmiadzin, 
situated about one hundred and fifty-four 
miles to the south of Tiflis. The mode 
of traveling resembles that adopted in 
Turkey. established 
along the line of road, at each of which 
fresh horses may be obtained; and, until 
very lately, all journeys were performed 
on horseback. 


Post-houses are 


Since the occupation by 
the Russians, however, cars have been 
mede use of; but, as the horses of the 
country have not been trained to harness, 
and are perfectly unaccustomed to it, this 
mode of conveyance is neither safe nor 
agreeable. 

After having passed the boundaries of 


Georgia we enter a hilly plain, which 


_ conducts us into the valley of the Araxes, 


in which is situated the monastery of 
Echmiadzin, the seat of the great Arme- 
nian patriarch, who is considered as the 
spiritual head of the Armenian Church. 
The title of patriarch, however, is not 
confined to him alone, since it is assumed 
by the bishops at Jerusalem and Constan- 
tinople, the former claiming it on account 
of the dignity of his see, as being that of 
the first Christian Chureh, and the latter 
because he is the representative of the 
Armenian nation ut the Ottoman Porte. 
The latter funetionary is, in fact, the 
creature of the wealthy bankers residing 
in the eapital, who make no scruple of 
depesing him and electing a successor, if 
they feel themselves dissatisfied with his 
conduct. 

The 


descent of the only-begotten Son; and 


word Eehmiadzin signifies “ the 
derives its origin from a legend which 
states that here our Saviour appeared to 
St. Gregory the Wonder-worker, and di- 
rected him to erect a church on this spot, 
he himself tracing out the foundations by 
rays of light. The Tartars, 
call the place Uteh Kilissa, “the three 
churches ;” 


however, 


which title seems to convey 
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ar. allusion to the Trinity, as distinguish- 
ed from the Mohammedan ideas of the 
Unity. 

The monastery is surrounded by a wall 
about thirty feet in height, with loop-holes 
and towers, being about a mile in cireum- 
ference. Within this inclosure are ranged 
the residences of the patriarch, the arch- 
bishop, and the abbots, the conventual 
library, schools, and church, with several 
lines of dwellings tenanted by the monks. 
The grand refectory is capable of accom- 
moditing one hundred persons, and is 
furnished with tables and benches of 
stone. The great church is built of stone, 
in the form of a cross, and is surmounted 
by three towers. The following descrip- 
tion of its interior, and of the ceremonies 
performed at the weekly celebration of 
the liturgy, is extracted from the journal 
of Messrs. Smith and Dwight, two Amer- 
ican independent missionaries, who visit- 
ed Eehmiadzin in 1834 :— 

‘Mare than half of the floor from the 
altar to the porch is inclosed by a railing, 
for the special use of the clergy, and was 
covered with carpets, some of which sur- 
passed deseription in elegance and rich- 
hess. 


clevation, on a lofty alcove or sanetuary, 


The principal altar occupies a high | 





| view. 


at the eastern extremity, and groaned | 


under massive gold crosses, silver candle- | 


sticks, and many other not less costly 
ornaments, 
dimensions are furnished with two altars 
them 

In 


the middle of each of the side walls, too, 


either side of it, and one of 


or 


served this morning for a sacristy. 


is another sanctuary or chapel; and still 
another small one occupies an isolated 
position in the middle of the floor, direct- 
The 
latter was surrounded by curtains of gold 


ly under the center of the dome. 


cloth of different patterns, and far sur- 
passed every other part in the exquisite 
finish and superlative richness of its fur- 
niture and 


ornaments. It is, probably, 


built upon the stone respeeting which 
Chardin reports a tradition of the Arme- 
nians—that it covers the hole where 


Christ, when he appeared to St. Gregory 
Loosavorich, thrust down to hell the evil 
spirits which formerly dwelt in the idol 
temples of Armenia. Ina word, the dis- 
play of wealth this morning in candle- 
sticks, and 
dresses, seemed to me not surpassed even 


crosses, curtains, carpets, 


by that which is made in the celebration 


of high mass at the Church of St. John, 
at Malta. The dressing of the officiating 
bishop was the first important part of the 
mass; and a distinct prayer or meditation 
is said for every article of dress put on. 
But, the ceremony being private, we wit- 
nessed only the chanting which was _ per- 
formed at the same time in the 
He then entered in a splendid 
mantle of heavy gold cloth with a broad 
upright collar stiff with gold, and a miter 
of the same rich materials, ornamented in 
front and behind with a sun of brilliants 
set in gold. 


church. 
flowing 


Having washed his hands 
before all, read a summary confession of 
his sins, and received absolution, pro- 
nounced by an assistant, he retired again 
to the sacristy to prepare the wine and 
the bread for consecration. A little wine, 
not mixed with water as in the Latin 
Church, is poured into a chalice; and a 
thin cake of bread, not leavened as in the 
Greek Church, and stamped with various 
sacred symbols and letters, is placed on a 
small silver plate, nicely fitted to the top 
of the cup. Each part of the ceremony 
has its appropriate prayer, with the burn- 
ing of incense; but a curtain drawn before 
the sacristy vailed the whole from our 
and 
and 


At length the bishop, 


The time taken up was long, 
during it a large company of deacons 
clerks chanted. 


leaving the elements behind, came for- 


I'wo sanctuaries of smaller 


ward with a pompous procession and the 
burning of incense, and proceeded, in a 
circuitous course, through the congrega- 
tion to the great altar. After a series of 
prayers, a deacon read the lesson of the 
day from the Gospel, and the Nicene 
Creed, and then with the whole body of 
assistants went for the elements. They 
were brought, carefully vailed, accompa- 
nied by several pictures, followed by a 
procession. The bishop, whose miter 
had in the mean time been removed by an 
assistant, took them, and prayed: * Ae- 
cept this offering from us, and perfect it 
for the mystery of the body and blood of 
thine only-begotten Son; grant that this 
bread and this cup may be the means of 
the remission of sin to those who taste.” 
The congregation being in the mean time 
exhorted to salute and kiss, for the appear- 
ance of Christ, a deacon, taking the salu- 
tation from the bishop, went and saluted 
the catholicos, and from him the ceremony 
passed through the whole congregation, 
each one bowing this way and that over 








OR 


the other’s shoulder, as if to kiss him. 
The consecration followed. In perform- 
ing it, the bishop blessed the bread by 
making over it the sign of the cross, gave 
thanks by looking upward, brake it by 
picking out a crumb, and repeating the 
transubstantiating words, * Take, eat, this 


| 


is my body,’ lifted it at the same time | 


above his head for the congregation to 
The for the 
was similar. The whole was performed 


worship. ceremony 


wine | 


privately, with the back of the officiator 


toward the congregation, and not a word 
or sign intended for them to hear or see 
the of the elements. 
When the elements were held up for- 


except elevation 
mally after the consecration, the most 
profound adoration was exhibited by near- 
ly all.” 

The Armenian Church requires confes- 
sion as a prerequisite for communion ; 
but, although the liturgy is in some cases 
recited nearly every day, few of the laity 
partake of the elements oftener than twice 
a year, namely, at Easter and Christmas. 
They generally consider it sufficient to 
witness as spectators the consecration by 


| upon the altar.” Gen. viii, 20. 


the priest, believing it to be a commem- | 


benefits 


orative sacrifice 


Christ's 


or representation 
of 


therefrom. 


passion, and those 


which we derive They do 


not drink the wine from the cup; but the 
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on the subsiding of the waters of the great 
Deluge. 

At the foot of the mountain was situated 
until very lately the Armenian village of 
Arguri, noted in modern times for its 
genial climate and for the mildness of the 
temperature ; which made it a 
retreat for persons of rank and wealth, 


summer 


who were desirous of escaping during the 
warm season from the sultry atmosphere 
of Erivan. But its chief reeommendation 
has been the interesting character of the 
ancient connected with it. 
Here, according to the local tradition, was 
the place where Noah built an altar to the 
Lord after his descent from the ark, and 
“took of every clean beast, and of every 
fowl, offered 


associations 


burnt-offerings 
Here, it 
is said, he planted the vineyard, from the 
fruit of which he made that beverage 


clean and 


which was beneficently intended to “ glad- 
den and rejoice the heart of man,” but 
which, like too many other gifts of Provi- 
. 4 
dence, has been abused and misapplied by 
those for whose solace and comfort it was 
It is singular that 
this village, “ Arguri,” or 


originally designed. 


the name of 


“ Arghurri,” is compounded of two words 


priest dips the bread into the liquid, and | 


administers it in this way to each commu- | 


niecant. 
The road from the monastery of Ech- 


miadzin to the foot of Mount 


Ararat | 


passes through a plain covered with grass | 


and herbage to the banks of the Araxes, 
which be forded 
there is neither bridge nor ferry in the 
At the place of the 
broad 


must on horsebaek, as 
immediate vicinity. 
the shallow, 
the bottom being a mixed stratum of sand 


ford stream is and 


and stones. 
with stunted bushes, resembling the jungle 
veretation of India, through which several 


paths have been cut. From this brush- 


wood the traveler emerges into an open 


‘The opposite bank is covered | 


plain, whose barren and sandy soil exhibits | 


unmistakable traces of having once been ; 


In a short time 
to the banks of a small rivulet 
ealled Kara Soo, from the opposite side 
of which the of 
Mount Ararat, its two remarkable 
summits, between which, according to the 
general opinion, the ark of Noah rested 


covered with water. 


we come 


is obtained first view 


with 


which signify, in the Armenian language, 
“he planted a,” or “ the vine ;” an appel- 
lation which may, perhaps, refer to this 
act of Noah; and, if so, would corroborate 
the opinion of many, that this mountain 
was the identical one alluded to in Serip- 
ture. It 
that the “ mountains of Ararat,” or * Ar- 


has, however, been contended 
menia,’” mentioned in Genesis, are to be 
sought for in the range called Jebel Judi, 
which is much farther to the north, and 
nearer Mosul. 

The village of Arguri was almost en- 
tirely destroyed in 1840 by the fall of a 
portion of Mount Ararat, which also over- 
whelmed the neighboring monastery of St. 
It was accompanied by an earth- 
quake, the shocks of which were felt even 


James. 


in Persia, and as far south as the shores 
of the lake of Van. 

The name Ararat seems to have been 
the whole of Ar- 
to been derived from 
Before his time the 
was Amasia, from king 

the in from 
Japheth, whose name still survives in 


applied to region 
have 
king Aria the Fair. 
ealled 


seventh 


menia, and 


country 
* massis, descent 
Mount Massis, or Masius, situated more to 


the south. The Turks eall it Agridach, 
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: y ' 
or “the mountain of Agri” (the latter | 


being, probably, a corruption of Arai) ; 
and the Armenians know it only by the 
name of Massis, though the Greek and 


Roman geographers give the latter appel- | 


lation to another range, as | have already 
observed. According to Parrot, the word 
Ararat is unknown to the people in the 
vicinity ; a circumstance which seems to 
favor the opinion that this title, applied in 
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covered with snow. Both summits are 
distinguished by the barren and desolate 
appearance which they present to the 
beholder ; a desolation which, however, is 
fully compensated by the interesting char- 
acter of the associations connected with 


them, as well as by the majestic grandeur 
of their outline. 


There exists a firm persuasion among 


the Armenians that, the relics of the ark 


a restrictive sense to this particular mount- | 
| providential purpose on the top of Mount 


ain, is a mere modern adaptation of a gen- 
eral name to one special locality. 
The mountain of Ararat consists, prop- 


| allowed to ascend it. 


erly speaking, of two distinet peaks, the | 
summits of which are about seven miles | 


distant from each other, rising at the 
southern extremity of an extensive plain 
terminated towards the north by the 
waters of the Araxes. The higher sum- 
mit of the two is called the Great Ararat, 
and its elevation is ealeulated at about 
17.210 feet above the level of the sea. 
For about two-thirds of a mile from the 
summit downward it is covered with a 
thick coating of snow and which 
never melts, and beneath which some of 
the relics of the ark are said to be still 
preserved. Sir Robert Ker Porter, how- 
ever, is of opinion, “that the ark rested 
in the valley, or depression, between the 
and alleges, in support of 


ice, 


two peaks ;” 
his view, that “it is said in Genesis,* 
‘On the first day of the tenth month the 
tops of the mountains came forth ;’ but in 
chapter vi, 16, it is stated that the window, 
or aperture of the ark was above ; conse- 
quently Noah could have seen only what 
was higher than the ship, which was 
therefore at that time in a lower position 
than the tops of the mountains.” Yet it 


| . 
| adzin. 


is nowhere intimated that Noah saw the | 


summits of this identical mountain of 
Ararat emerging from the deep, since he 
might have known that they had appeared 
by the immovable state of the ark, as well 
as by the aspeet of the surrounding hills, 
to which, in all probability, the allusion is 
made; the word “ mountains” being used 
in Hebrew to express any eminence of a 
tolerable height, and being, besides, in 
this passage, in the plural number. 

Little Ararat is about 13,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is not always 


’ The quotation is literally as follows :—* In 
the tenth month, on the first day of the month, 
were the tops of the mountains seen,’ 
viii, 5. 


” Gen. 


being preserved for some special and 


Ararat, no human being will ever be 
In corroboration of 
this notion they relate an adventure which 
happened to James, or Jacob, afterward 
Bishop of Nisibis, but who was at that 
time a monk in the monastery of Echmi- 

During his residence there he had 
disputes with the heathen Arme- 
nians respecting the authenticity of the 
Scriptural account of Noah; he therefore 
determined, by a personal inspection of 
the remains of the ark, to satisfy him- 
self of its actual existence. He made 
several attempts to ascend the mountain ; 
but, each time having fallen asleep 
through fatigue after he had attained to a 
certain height, he found himself on 
awaking in the place from whence he 
originally set out. At length an angel 
appeared to him in a dream, and an- 
nounced that his labors would be all in 
vain; but that the Almighty, as a reward 
for his exertions, had sent him a piece of 
the miraculous vessel. ‘This relic is said 
to be preserved in the Armenian convent 
of Echmiadzin. The fact of the impos- 
sibility of ascending Ararat has been borne 
testimony to by many travelers from the 
time of Chardin to that of Morier, the 
latter of whom asserts that “no one 
appears to have reached the summit of 
Ararat since the flood ;” and he adds that 
“the steep sides of its snowy head were 
sufficient to frustrate any attempts of that 
kind.” 

At length, in the year 1829, Dr. F. 
Parrot, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the university of Dorpat, undertook, at 
the expense of the Russian government, a 
scientific expedition to Mount Ararat. 
After three unsuccessful attempts to 


many 


reach the summit of the greater peak, he 


at length accomplished the object of his 


'mission, by means of steps, or notches, 


eut with a hatchet in the hard ice. He 
describes the top of this celebrated mount- 
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ain as “a gently vaulted, nearly cruciform 
surface, of about two hundred paces in 
cireuit, which at the margin sloped off 
precipitously on every side, but particu- 
larly towards the north-east and south- 
east.” At about half a mile distant from 
the place where he stood, he perceived a 
second summit, connected with the former 
by a slight depression, covered with per- 
petual ice. In this depression he thinks 
the ark and he 
opinion that, supposing the summit of the 
mountain to have been covered with ice 


rested ; expresses his 


and snow immediately after the abatement 
of the Deluge, it is by no means incom- 
patible with the laws of nature to expect 
that the remains of it may still be pre- 
served beneath this icy crust... The truth 
of Professor Parrot’s statements was veri- 
fied on affidavit by several of the persons 
who accompanied him. 


+ ++ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SHILLING. 
ITE precise period of my birth has 
never been satisfactorily ascertained ; 

and, indeed, whether I had parents at all 

has been doubted by some who are reputed 
io be well informed upon the subject. 

During many a long century, my sub- 

stance lay unobserved and unconscious 

beneath the soil of Peru; and had it not 

been for an interesting incident, which I 

shall relate, IT micht have remained still 

Some time, however, 

the sixteenth cen- 


longer unnoticed. 
toward the middle of 
tury, a hunter being one day in pursuit of 
game, stumbled over the root of a tree, 
and would have fallen had he not laid hold 
of a shrub which stood invitingly at hand. 
The roots giving way, revealed, to his 
beautiful 
filamentous and entangled web of pure 


astonishment and admiration, a 


silver, and the existence of the treasures 
of Potosi, in which I lay embedded, was 
I shall not attempt to recount 
his delight upon the occasion, his eommu- 


discovered. 


nication of the important intelligence to 
his friends, the mine that was subsequently 
dug, and the various circumstances that 
followed. I may only linger for a moment 
to speak of the position and subsequent 
history of the scene of my birth, my inform- 
ation having been obtained from the best 
authority. The Cerro de Potosi is, | am 
told, some eighteen miles in cireuit, rising 
to the height of more than sixteen thousand 
feet. 


IL have heard that, till about the year 
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1545, the mines in its bosom were not 
systematically werked; but, during the 
fifty years that followed, nearly three 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth of silver 
and about five 
openings were made into the mountain. 
The lump of ore of which | formed a 


was obtained, thousand 


part, was torn from its native bed about 
of last Atter 
separated from the dross, by 
quicksilver, by the Indian into whose hands 
I came, I was exchanged by him to a na- 


the end century. being 


means of 


tive merchant, who shipped me off on « 
A Brit- 
ish man-of-war was lying there, and, 
found 


mule’s back to a distant seaport. 


along with a cargo ef bullion, I 
myself ere long safely stowed within its 
invoiced to a 
London capitalist. After a tedious voy- 
age, I at last found myself in the British 
metropolis, where much of my subsequent 


hatches, being wealthy 


life has been passed. 

After exchanging ownership many times, 
and being subjected to much scrutiny and 
many tests, I was, one fine morning, trans- 
ferred to some people who placed me with 
a number of dollars in a melting vessel, and 
exposed me to the heat of a powerful fire. 
At length, after losing a good deal of dross, 
I found myself ferming part of an ingot of 
silver, and was duly transferred ere long 
to the custody of the master of the mint. 
Here I and the companions of this new 
coalition were weighed and numbered, and 
I found that preparations were soon mak- 
ing for another melting. 

A large pot was placed in a furnace, and 
when it was red-hot I was put in it, and 
again subjected to an intense heat. When 
I had been there a short time, I found that 
some coarsely-grained charcoal powder had 
also been inclosed with me, and the amount 
was increased till it was nearly half-an- 
inch deep on the surface ; which I after- 
ward learned was to prevent my adhering 
to the side of the pot, and to keep me dur- 
ing these melting moments from the action 
of the common air, Which would have made 
ie too refined for the purposes for which 
been thus 


intended. Having 


thoroughly melted, 1 was stirred up with 


| was 


an iron red, so as to make me of equal 
standard quality. The pot was then taken 
out of the furnace by a crane which worked 
above, and I soon found myself left quietly 
to cool in a mould. 

I may here mention, that in this melting- 


house I observed eight furnaces and two 
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pouring machines. Each crane stood in 
the center of four furnaces, freely com- 
manding them all, and conveying the pots 
to the pouring machine. There were four 
men to each of the four furnaces; and 
proper attention to us on this trying ocea- 
sion was enforced by the surveyor of the 
meltings, who was present. I was subse- 
quently informed, on good authority, that 
the meltings are conducted by contract 
with the master of the mint and his chief 
clerk, as melter, who is responsible for all 
the bullion he receives, and has to return 
weight for weight. 

The bar of silver, of which I now formed 
a part, was delivered over to the moneyers, 
who perform the various processes of the 
coinage under contract with the master of 
the mint. It was first reduced to plates 
of the requisite thickness, by being passed 
repeatedly between the steel cylinders of 
machines. ‘These plates were then sub- 
jected to the action of a cutting-out press, 
by means of which they were divided into 
circular pieces nearly of the size of the 
intended coin, and to this condition I was 
reduced, and when in that state was called 
a blank. 1 was then conveyed to the 
sizing room, as it was termed, where I was 
adjusted to the standard weight ; and here 
1 noticed that some pieces which were too 
light were selected in order to be melted 
again, while some that were too heavy 
were rasped or filed. All those of us that 
were left were very hard, in consequence 
of the compression to which we had been 
subjected, and we were accordingly exposed 
to the action of a clear red heat in a rever- 
beratory furnace, as it was designated ; 
after which we were boiled in very weak 
sulphurie acid, in order to make us quite 
clean again. 
of all the trouble and vexation to which I 
was then exposed; and what with the 


grubbing and serubbing, the thumping and | 


bumping, the boiling, and evtting, and 
squeezing I obtained, it seemed as if they 
would have left nothing of me. 

Well, after I was taken out of the sul- 
phurie acid, I was dried in warm saw-dust, 
and was then ready for the next processes 
of milling and stamping. This first oper- 
ation is performed round ihe edge to pre- 
vent our being clipped or filed, which was 
a fraud, T have heard say, commonly prac- 
ticed upon our ancestors. 

The coining engine or mill, was that to 
which we were next taken. In this the 


It makes me sore to think | 
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dies, or coining squares, are fixed, which 
are made to give their impressions to the 
blanks. These were placed on the one 
underneath, a pressure from a screw above 
giving them so violent a squeeze as to 
leave both the impressions upon the coins 
in the twinkling of an eye. This mill is 
so constructed that one workman may 
stamp 20,000 of us in a single day. Per- 
haps the reader may also like to know that 
the coining room is under the superintend- 
ence of the surveyor of the money-presses, 
in whose presence everything is performed, 


| who has the care of all the dies, and must 


account to the board of management for 
all the instruments made and destroyed in 
the mint. 

In due time, after having passed through 
the rough but necessary processes of the 
mint, I was conducted to the Bank of 
England, and there stored away, with a 
number of companions, in dim vaults, care- 
fully secured by ponderous doors. I had 
not long to lament this confinement, how- 
ever, for soon afterward a porter carriéd 
the bag in which I was to an apartment 
upstairs. The bag was emptied, and I 
being near the top, rolled out, and was 
picked up by the nimble fingers of the 
clerk, and, with two other friends, paid 
over to a gentleman as part of a check 
which he was drawing. That was my 
first entrance into public life. Some- 
times, when I remember my plump and 
snowy appearance that morning, | contrast 
it with the emaciated and blackened look 
which time and hard work have given me, 
and feel disposed to sigh at the change in 
my condition. 

I could have wished to have traced in 
detail my eventful history after that memo- 
rable morning, and to have sketched the 
various scenes in which I have mingled ; 
but space forbids, and the barest allusion 
must suffice. Vivid, indeed, are the 
remembrances cherished by me, of the 
delight which I have given, and of the in- 
sults I have experienced ; of the society of 
the excellent in which I have mixed, and 
of the debased and the criminal in which I 
have acted. I have been a messenger of 


peace and of blessing to the heart of the 
widow, as by my assistance she completed 
the last item of the rent she owed to an 
inexorable landlord ; and I have been flung 
| disdainfully on the pavement by an injured 
and insulted cabman, when offered, with 
four other coins like myself, as the sup- 
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posed fare for a five-mile jaunt. I have been 
dropped into the money-box, borne in the 
mouth of the blind man’s dog; and I have 
been paid by the prudent mechanie into a 
savings-bank, as a portion of the fund for 
I have 
been consecrated to the promotion of the 


the contingencies of future years. 


highest interests of man, and I have been 
I have 
encouraged the honest and the industrious, 
I have bribed the weak into wrong, and | 


paid as the price of vice and crime. 


have rewarded the thief. I have jingled 
in the pocket of the school-boy ; have been 


bedewed with the tears of the needlewoman 
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ROMANTIC FABLES AND POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

HE English poets are so frequent in 
their references to the superstitions 


which, less than three centuries ago, con- 


tinued to exist in the popular mind, that 


| such matters have acquired greater im- 


| portance than they might otherwise have 


who received me as the pittance which | 


competition doled out to her for her labor, 
her nerve, her very life; I have been flung 
in the air by the gambler ; and I have beer 
serutinized, and bit, and punched, and 
pinched, and rung by the tradesman, to see 
that I was sterling. The influence which 
I have exercised on many a domestic circle, 
has been mighty for good and for evil; 
while, when in association with other coins 
of the realm, | may say that our power was 
paramount. 1 confess it, and I do so with 
sorrow, that we are the idol which millions 
of men adore—the silver or golden calf 
Often and often have 
I wondered at the folly that could lead 
men to take such pains to heap up myself 


which they worship. 


and my companions; slaving and toiling 
to do so; fretting and worrying their very 
lives out; and then, when they had ac- 
complished their object, finding nothing, 
after all, but disappointment and vexation 
of spirit. 

One result ofall my experience has been, 
{ may mention, that unless I am come 
honestly by, I never in the end do good to 
any who possessesme. Often, too, in a poor 
man’s cottage, where I have been earned 
by hard and honest labor, I have seen a 
peace and happiness that I never witness- 
ed in the houses of those who had got 
possession of me by fraudulent or unfair 
But enough! J had no thought 
when | began my biography of thus moral- 
izing. 


means. 


Let me, therefore, conclude with a 
stanza, penned upon me by a poet, one of 


a class which too often has known the 


want of me: 


* Molten, graven, hammer’d, and roll’d: 
Heavy to get, and light to hold; 

Hoarded, barter’d, bought and sold ; 

Stolen, borrow'd, squand r’d, doled ; 
Spurn’d by the young, but huge’d by the old 


To the very verge of the churchyard mould; 
The price of many a crime untold!” 


” 
| our eye. 


possessed ; though it would be easy to 
show that many of the creations of fable, 
even without such 


intrinsically beautiful, and contain a germ 


recommendation, are 


of truth which may be easily discovered, 
if, as Cowley says, we “ open and intend 
Not, however, to venture upon 
this higher ground, it may be safely as- 
serted, that subjects which delighted Mil- 


| ton, even in his mature years—which 


were illuminated by the radiance of Spen- 
ser’s fancy and imagination—and whereon 
the colossal mind of Shakspeare dwelt 
with love (to pass over a host of less 
great, but still mighty, intellects,)—are 
worthy of regard and investigation during 
No pro- 
duction of the human intellect ean be alto- 
gether trivial; and whatever is beautiful 
or sublime, becomes a truth to the mind, if 
The universality 
of this kind of fiction, also, gives it pecu- 
liar interest. Fable to have 
flowed from the oriental 
founts whence our very being is derived. 
Its origin is nearly coeval with that of 
humanity. The clear 
world’s morning hangs 


the intervals of graver studies. 


not a fact to the senses. 


appears 


same sacred 


atmosphere of the 
above it; and with 
the first gushing of the living stream of 
nations toward the desert places of the 
fiction 
and superstition seems to have gone forth, 
and to have left remarkable evidences of 


earth, the vast river of romantic 


its progress and omnipresence. 

As, however, the great family of man 
has been split up into a variety of races, 
each having the same general characteris- 
ties, but certain minor shades of difference, 
so has it been with the posterity of fable. 
Northern manners and customs, northern 
scenery, and northern climate, have im- 
parted to the oriental stock a new com- 
plexion, and in some eases have even 
modified its form; but the identity may 
generally be traced. This variety, how- 
ever, is one of the chief exeellences of 
the England. 
We have the fantastic and elaborate gor- 


popular superstitions of 


geousness of the East, with the savage 
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grandeur and primeval ruggedness of the 
North; visions full of color and aerial 
light, side by side with remote glooms and 
desolate enchantments. It is therefore no 
wonder that our poetical literature should 
abound with allusions to so rich a mythol- 
ogy; nor that we should desire to gossip 
with our readers upon imaginative crea- 
tions which do not appear to have received 
their due share of attention. 

It is proposed to introduce the reader to 
the most remarkable fables and supersti- 
tions which the great poets and early ro- 
mance-writers of England have ennobled 
by their use,—of course, with the excep- 
tion of those borrowed from the stores of 
Greece and Rome, which are too well 
known to require further elucidation. ‘The 
singular thread of connection, ruaning from 
land to land, will in most instances be 
traced; and (wherever it is possible) the 
remote origin of the fable under considera- 
tlon—whether existing in some terror 
common to the human mind, or in a na- 
tional peculiarity—will be shown. The 
progress of races is often curiously exem- 
plified in these slight histories; and few 
things are more pleasant than to find that, 
without knowing it, we have been enjoying 
a fairy tale or a poetical abstraction in 
common with the Chinese and Persians, 
or with the aborigines of America. The 
denizens of our nursery, and the shapes 
that people the heights of our Parnassus, 
come indeed from strange and remote 
places—from “ the farthest steep of India,” 
on the one hand; and, on the other, from 
the long-lost islands of Atlantis, across 
waters that were once thought to be the 
limits of the world. 

In no fiction is this more remarkably 
shown than in the one with which we pro- 
pose to commence. 


DRAGONS. 

The dragon is perhaps the most cele- 
brated animal in ancient or modern fabie. 
It has been represented by poets, painters, 
and romancers, as a gigantic and anoma- 
lous creature, bearing some resemblance 
to a serpent, with the addition of wings 
and feet. Most probably the idea origi- 
nated in the East; for we find that the 
Chinese, Persians, and other oriental races, 
believed in the existence of certain mon- 
sters, which, as far as can be ascertained, 
did not in any way differ from the dragons 
of European fiction. From the East the 











fable may have found its way to Greece, 
in the mythology of which country it fre- 
quently appears; and thence, possibly, it 
was disseminated over the rest of Europe. 
But whatever spot may have been its 
cradle, or whatever the path by which it 
has traveled, certain it is that few coun- 
iries in the civilized portions of the globe 
are without some traces of its presence. 
In the poetry and fairy legends of modern 
Europe, however, it has made the greatest 
figure. A dragon was the most terrific 
and dangerous enemy that the knight- 
errant of mediwval romance could possibly 
encounter ; and numerous are the narrations 
that have come down to us of battles be- 
tween these mortal foes. The dragon 
appears, for the most part, as a lonely 
animal, living in obscure caverns among 
the clefts of mountains, or in morasses, 
and occasionally issuing forth to ravage 
the neighboring cities. His size is gen- 
erally represented as gigantic,* and his 
strength prodigious ; his breath is poison- 
ous, turning the country, for many miles 
round his abode, into a desert; his nature 
is remorseless and blood-thirsty ; and, as 
if to render any attack upon him the more 
hopeless, he is completely cased in a 
species of armor, consisting of a succes- 


sion of shining scales, of such adamantine. 


hardness as to defy the sharpest weapon 
and the strongest arm. But he has one 


vulnerable point, which, like the heel of 


Achilles, eventually causes his destrue- 
tion. 

The finest and most elaborate descrip- 
tion of a dragon in English poetry is to 
be found in Spenser’s Faerie Queene—see 
book i, canto 1l—where the Red-cross 
knight contends for more than two days 
with one of these monsters. Dragon-en- 
counters, however, had been rendered fa- 
mous before Spenser’s time by the metri- 
eal romance of Syr Bevis of Hampton, 
which was held in great estimatien as early 
as the days of Chaucer. In this poem— 
if such it may be called—the passage 
describing the dragon killed by Sir Bevis 
would seem to have furnished Spenser 
with some hints. Thus writes the old 
versifier :— 





At least by the poets 5 but the painters and 
other artists appear to have made a mistake in 
this respect. In most old pictures, and on our 
own.coins, the dragon is represented as a sort 
of overgrown winged lizard, not capable, one 
| would think, of inspiring any great terror. 


Pee eee 
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Whan the Dragon, that foule is, 
Had a syght of Syr Bevis, 
He cast up a loude ery 
As it had thondred in the sky: 
He turn’d his bely towarde the sun ; 
It was greater than any tonne: 
His scales were bryghter than the glas, 
And harder they were than any bras: 
Betweene his shulder and his tayle 
Was forty fote, withouten fayle. 


In another old metrical romance, chroni- | 
cling the achievements of Sir Guy of 
Warwick, 


seribed :— 


we have a dragon thus de- 


He is as blacke as any cole, 

Rugged as a rough foal: 

His bodye, from the navel upward, 

No man can pierce, it is soe harde. 
Pawes he hath as a lion; 

All that he toucheth he slayeth dead downe : 
Great wings he hath to flighte; 

There is no man that beare him michte. 
There may no man fighte him againe, 
But that he slayeth him certaine ; 

For a fouler beaste than is he, 

[ wisse of none never herd ye. 


The vulnerable part in the dragon was 
underneath the wings, the flesh there not 
with by 
piercing this place, the heroes of the old 


being protected seales; and 
romances generally obtained the victory. 
But the dragon in the Faerie Queene is 
killed different On the 
morning of the third day of the combat, 
the knight at 
hand; and the monster advancing to meet. 
him with his mouth “ gaping wyde,” the 
weapon passes down his throat into his 
vitals. 


In a manner, 


rushes his foe, sword in 


The dragon in Guy of Warwick 
is slain in the same way. It is a curious 
fact that a method similar to this is often 


employed in South America in destroy- 


ing the alligater; to whieh—or rather 
to its near relation, the crocodile—we 
shall presently show that the dragon 


of poetry and romance bears some re- , 
semblance. | 
We frequently find the dragon, both in 
ancient and modern fable, in the capacity 
of a guard to enchanted castles, subter- 
ranean abodes of magicians, hidden treas- 
ure, &c. Thus, in the Grecian mythol- 
ogy, the Golden Apples of the Hesperides 
are watched by a dragon that sleeps nei- 
ther night nor day ; so, also, is the Golden 
Flecee, which occasioned the Argonautie 
expedition. In one of the stories told by 
the Countess D* Anois. 
fairy tales, the 
fearful cavern, 


fountain of inestimable virtue, is 


in her collection of 


entrance to a dark and 


through which runs a 


guarded 


by two dragons darting fire from their 
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and in the romance of 
a similar adventure to 


mouths and eyes; 
Tom a-Lincolne is 


' that of the Hesperian apples—a dragon 


being employed as sentinel over a Tree of 
Gold that bears golden fruit, and a knight 
being sent to slay him. 

Dragons are often used in drawing the 
chariots of magicians and enchantresses 
through the air. Doctor Faustus accom- 
plishes his aerial journeys by these means : 
“And behold, there stood a wagon, with 
two dragons before it to draw the same ; 
and all the wagon was of a light burning 
fire; and for that the moon shone, I was 
the willinger at that time to depart... . 
Hereupon I got me into the wagon, so that 
the dragons carried me up right into the 
air.” 

Dragons have also been employed by the 
poets to draw the chariot of the Moor, or 
of Night. Milton alludes to this fietion in 
Il Penseroso :— 

While Cynthia checks her dragon-yoke 

Gently o’er the accustom’d oak. 

And Shakspeare, in Cymbeline (Act ii, 
scene 2) :— 

Haste, haste, ye dragons of the Night! that 

dawning 

May bare the raven’s eye. 

In the early ages of Christianity, the 
dragon was introduced into religion as a 
type of Satan—a symbol which, in all prob- 
ability, was suggested by the similarity 
existing between the dragon of fiction and 
the serpent, in which shape, as we are 
told, the Evil One first appeared upen 
earth. Phineas Fletcher, in his Purple 
Island (canto 7), when allegorizing the 
Vices, describes their king as a dragon; 
and Dante calls one of his devils Draghi- 
gazzo—a venomous dragon. The saints, 
both male and female, are often represent- 
ed in old pictures treading upon the necks 
* or quelling their fieree- 
ness by sprinkling them with holy water. 
St. Michael, the Archangel, is mentioned 
in Seripture by St. 


of these monsters, 


John, as fighting 
against “the Dragon” and his host.—which 
expression is, of course, to be received as 
typical of Satan and his temptations ; and 


Might not this have suggested to Milton 
the 5th and 6th lines of his sonnet to the Tord 
General Cromwell ?— 


And on the neck of crown'd Fortune proud 
Hast rear’d (od's trophies, and his work pursued. 
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Guido has painted a picture, in which 
Michael is represented treading on the 
prostrate Fiend, who has a tail and wings 
resembling those of a dragon. Hence 


Milton, in his Ode on the Nativity (st. 18), | 


writes :— 


The old Dragon under ground, 
In straighter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway ; 
And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 


Many other saints of the Roman Catholic 


ealendar have been celebrated for over- 
coming dragons. Near the pillar on which 
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national symbol from a tradition which is 
thus narrated by Selden in his Notes to 
Drayton’s Polyolbion (Song 10)—*In the 
first declining state of the British empire, 
Vortigern, by the advice of his magicians, 
after divers unfortunate successes in war, 


| resolved to erect a strong fort in Snowdon 
| Hills, (not far from Conway's Head in the 


| power of the English. 


edge of Merioneth,) which might be as his 
last and surest refuge against the increasing 
Masons were ap- 
pointed, and the work begun; but what 


| they built in the day was always swallowed 


. . . , . ; | 
St. Simeon Stylites is said to have dwelt 


from year to year, was the cave of a 
dragon, who was so exceedingly venomeus, 
that he poisoned everything within a cer- 
tain distance round his abede. ‘This beast 
(according to the authority of the Golden 
Legend) having had his eye transfixed by 
a stake, came in his blindness—being now 
rendered meek and humble by pain—to 
the saint’s pillar, placed his eye against it, 
and so remained for the space of three 
days in all gentleness and devotion, and 
never did harm to any living creature : 
insomuch that Simeon, seeing the hand of 
God in this matter, ordered earth and 
water to be brought and placed on the 
dragon’s eye; which being done, behold! 
forth the stake, a full ecubit in 
length; and the people, seeing this mir- 
acle, glorified God ; 


came 


and the dragon arose 
and adored for two hours, and so departed 
to his cave. 

The renowned hero of the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, is not merely a 
creation of romance, but was worshiped 


by our Papistical ancestors as a veritable | 


saint; and his contest with the dragon has 
been looked upon as nothing more than a 
type of his spiritual warfare with the 
powers of darkness. 

The dragon fable appears to have been 
very current among the ancient Britons— 
the figure of a dragon, indeed, was adopted 
by them as their national symbol. Uther, 


up in the earth next night. The king 
asks counsel of his magicians touching 
this prodigy; they advise that he must find 
out a child which had no father, and with 
his blood sprinkle the stones and mortar, 
and that then the castle would stand as on 
a firm foundation. Search was made, and 
in Caer-Merdhin was Merlin Ambrose 
found :” [Merlin’s father was a fiend; con- 
sequently, speaking in an earthly sense, he 
had no father :] “he being hither brought 
to the king, slighted that pretended skill of 
those magicians as palliated ignorance ; 
and, with confidence of a more knowing 
spirit, undertakes to show the true cause 
of that amazing ruin of the stonework ; 
tells them, that in the earth was a great 
water, which could endure continuance of 
no heavy superstructure. ‘The workmen 
digged to discover the truth, and found it 
He then beseeches the king to cause 
them to make further inquisition, and 
affirms that in the bottom of it were two 
sleeping dragons; which proved so like- 
wist—the one white, the other red; the 
white he interpreted for the Saxons, the 
red for the Britons.” 

In their subsequent contests with the 
Saxons, our British ancestors always had 


SO. 


| a red dragon painted upon their standards ; 


“ing of Britain, and father of the great | 


Arthur, was surnamed Pendragon, from 
the circumstance of his wearing an image 
of a dragon upon his helmet—Pen being 
the British word for head; and Spenser 
has placed the same ornament on the 
helmet of Arthur himself. (See Faerie 
Queene, book 1, canto 7, st. 31.) 

The Britons may, perhaps, have been 
induced to assume the dragon as their 


while the colorless banner of their oppo- 
nents bore the figure of a white dragon. 
It is a fact worthy of record, as showing 
the long-enduring influence of popular 
superstitions upon imaginative races, that 
when the Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VIT., (who, it will be remembered, 
was of British descent.) landed on the 
Welsh coast in his insurrection against 
Richard III., he displayed to the people a 
flag emblazoned with a red dragon; upon 
which large numbers immediately rallied 
round him, thinking they were about to 
vanquish their old enemy, and regain their 


lost dominions. Henry’s design, however, 
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was totally different ; but, on succeeding to 


the throne, he still further flattered the 
vanity of the Welsh, by placing the Cam- 
brian dragon in his arms, and by creating 
anew poursuivant-at-arms, entitled Rouge- 
Dragon. 

One of the most remarkable features of 
In 
the romances of the oriental nations—in 
the mythology of the Greeks and Romans— 


the dragon fable is its universality. 


in the traditions of the Gothie and Celtic | 


races—and in the fairy tales of the nur- 
sery,—a creature having in all cases the 
same general characteristics, may be dis- 
Diiference of 
ligion, of national origin, or of national 
to affect this 
omnipresent phantom of the imagination. 


covered. of climate, re- 


peculiarities, seems not 


We find it among Pagans, Christians, and 
in the north, among the 
of the Goths 
Celts; in the south, among the Persians 


Mohammedans : 


modern descendants and 


and Indians; in the east, among the 
Chinese; and in the west, among the 


aboriginal Americans. In every quarter 
of the globe, and over almost every race, 
has this terrible chimera spread the shadow 
of its fancied presence ; though whether it 
has been propagated from people to people, 





or whether in each case it was a sponta- | 


neous birth of the imagination, it would be 
It 
however, be admitted that the first 
more probable supposition. 


must, 
is the 


impossible now to determine. 


The Chinese believe in the existence of 
a monstrous dragon who is in hot pursuit 
of the intent to devour that 
luminary ; and whenever an eclipse of the 


sun, with 


| shine like silver. 


| 


great orb occurs, the people assemble in | 


vast numbers, beating large gongs, and 
making the most discordant sounds, in hope 
of frightening the ravenous beast from his 
prey. 


acters 


A green dragon is one of the char- 


introduced into a Chinese street- 


exhibition, similar to our “ Punch;” and we | 


may discover, in the ancient traditions of 
the same nation, a fable of a great dragon 
which spread terror between heaven and 
earth, and which was destroyed by one of 
the five celestial spirits who were supposed 
to govern the world under the Supreme 
Being—which fable, by the way, is prob- 
of the 
rebel 


insurrection 
The 


believe d 


another version 
the 


Persians, 


ably 


of Satan and angels. 


ancient likewise, in 


winged dragons ; and the Indians, as appears 
in the Lift of Apollonius of Tyana, hunted 
ot 


dragons awful size by the help of 
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magic—a species of amusement in which 
Apollonius himself participated, as, accord- 
ing to his biographer, it was a chase “ at 
* ‘The 
scales of these creatures shone 
and the former had a talismanie 
all who were not inducted into 


once manly and divine. eyes and 
like fire ; 
effect on 
the mys- 
“ All India,” says Phi- 


lostratus, in his Life of Apollonius, * is 


terles of magic. 


girt in with dragons of a prodigious bulk, 
it were with Not only the 
marshes and the fens, but the mountains 
The 


dragons dwelling in marshes, having no 


aS zones, 


and the hills, abound with them.” 


crests on their heads and not many scales 
on their bodies, resemble female dragons : 
their color is generally black, and in their 
nature they are sluggish, like the places 
in which they have their abode. Shak- 
speare makes Coriolanus allude to these 
animals (Act iv, scene 1.) :— 
T go alone 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 

Makes fear’d,—and talk’d of more than seen. 
The dragons of the mountains are large, 
fierce, and magnificent in their appearance. 
“They have a crest which is small when 
they are young, but increases with their 
growth till it becomes of 
size. 


considerable 
Of this species of dragons, some 
are of a fiery red, having backs like 
saw, and beards: 


a 
they raise their necks 
higher than the others, and their seales 
The pupils of their eyes 
are like stones of fire, and possess a virtue 
which is all-powerful in the discovery of 
secrets. Whenever the dragons of the 
plains attack the elephant, they always 
become the prey of the hunter, for the 
destruction of both generally terminates 
the contest.” Others of the mountain 
dragons “have scales of a golden color; 
beards yellow and bushy; and eyebrows 
more elevated than the others, underneath 
which are eyes 
aspect. In their tortuous windings under 
the earth, they make a noise like that of 
brass: their crests are red, and from them 
flashes a flame brighter than that of a 
torch. 


of a stern and terrible 


These dragons conquer the ele- 
phant, and in their turn are conquered by 
the Indians in the manner following :— 
They spread a scarlet cloth before their 
holes, embroidered with golden letters, 
which, being charmed, bring on a sleep 
that at last which 
would be Other 


subdues those eyes 


otherwise invincible. 


spells, consisting of many words extracted 
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from their oceult philosophy, are used, by 
which the dragon is so fascinated, that he 
puts his head out of his hole and falls 
asleep over the letters. Whilst he remains 
in this situation, the Indians rush upon 
him with pole-axes, and after cutting off 
his head, strip it of all its precious stones. 
The stones found in the head of these 
mountain dragons are said to have a trans- 
parent luster, to emit a variety of colors, 
and to possess that kind of virtue attributed 
to the ring of Gyges, [which could render 
the wearer invisible. ] 
pens that these dragons seize the Indian 
in spite of his pole-ax and his cunning, 
and carry him off to their dens, making the 
whole mountains tremble. We are told 
of their inhabiting the mountains near the 
Red Sea, from which are heard terrible 
hissings; and that they are sometimes 
known to go down to the sea, and swim 
(Book 
ili, chapiers 6, 7,8.—We quote from the 
translation made in 1809 by the Rey. Mr. 
Berwick, who observes in a note, that 
he believes the dragons described by Phi- 
lostratus to be 


to a great distance from shore.” 


the same as the basilisk 
or cockatrice, which has fiery eyes, a 
sharp head, and a erest like a cock’s 
comb, and the very sound of whose voice 
puts all other serpents to flight, foreing 
them at the same time to relinquish their 


prey.) 





dragon. In Ichthyology, a fish, known in 
England by the name of “ the weever,” is 
denominated Draco Marinus, or the Sea 
Dragon. <A particular kind of crystal is 
ealled in Latin Dracontia lapis, or Dracon- 
itis : we have already mentioned it as being 
thought to exist in the heads of dragons. 
The Dragon-fly, that radiant and delicate 


| haunter of our summer gardens, will imme- 


| diately suggest itself to the minds of every 


But it often hap- | 


one. In Botany, we have Dragon’s Head, 
Dragon-wort, Snap-Dragon, and Dracon- 
tium; and a species of palms is called the 
Dragon-tree, from a fable, current among 
botanists, of the figure of a dragon being 


| discoverable beneath the rind of its fruit. 
| This tree yields a gummy or resinous juice, 
much used in medicinal preparations, and 


| from the redness of its color. 


known by the name of Dragon's blood, 
In Archi- 


tecture, we have Dragon-beams ; and, in 


| military affairs, the word dragoon, as 


The * precious jewels” which the “ugly | 


and venomous” dragon of the mountains 
* wears in his head,” are said by some 
writers to be an antidote to poison ; but, 
according to Pliny, they must be extracted 
from the creature while he is alive, for 
“his envy and malice is such, that the 
moment he perceives himself dying, he 
takes care to destrey their virtue.” 

Kiven among the aborigines of America, 
who were long eut off from all eommuni- 
eation with the Old World, we may, as 
before remarked, discover the existence of 
this prodigious fable, which has further- 
more taken root in the minds of the learned 
of all ages, and been curiously exhibited in 
the frequent use of the word * Dragon” in 
Astronomy, Natural History, and other 


sciences. 


Thus, in Astronomy, we have 
the terms Dragon's Head and Dragon's 
Tail; and a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere is called Draco or Dragon. 
Among 
Draco 
meteor appearing in the shape of a flying 


meteorologists, the appellation 


Volans is applied to a certain 


applied to a certain division of cavalry, is 


{ . 7 . : . 
said by some to have been derived from 


dragon, “ because,” says Bailey, * at first 
they were as destructive to the enemy as 
dragons.” 

But this fiction has left its stamp on 
other things as well as on science. It has 
imbued the minds of men in all ages, and 
been reflected by them on many of the 
objeets which surround us. 


Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish. 


The pictured dragon beneath the rind of 
the fruit above alluded to, is only another 
instance of the facility with which any 
idea, however fantastic, may be realized 
to the bodily sight by those whose minds 
are prepossessed by that idea. Stanislaus 
Lubienetski, a Polish author, has left us an 
account, in his Theatrum Cometicum, of 
a comet which appeared in the shape of a 
dragon, with its head covered with snakes; 
and we have already seen how a meteor is 
made to assume—in a great degree from 
the imagination of those who behold it—a 
similar form. The Italians, we are told, 
-all the * old, crooked, and decaying branch- 
es of a vine” dragoni, from some fancied 
resemblance in them to dragons; and in 
the same nation a superstition is current 
concerning a plant called Dragonralo or 
Serpentaria, “which,” says Florio, in his 
dictionary before cited, “ groweth two foot 
high when snakes begin to appear in spring- 
time, and vanisheth in the beginning of 
winter; and at its vanishing, all snakes 
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hide themselves.” 
pathy, as it is supposed to be, between the 
plant and the animal, is very grand ; but 
little reflection shows us that it is but 
poetical interpretation of a simple and nat- 
ural fact. ‘The plant spoken of is probably 
one of those which die down to the earth 


This mysterious sym- 


a 
a 


at the approach of winter, and shoot up 

ag; and the same “skyey 
which the vegetable 
dragon to “vanish,” as Florio finely ex- 


again in the spring; 
influences ” cause 
presses it, at one seasen and reappear at 
another, induee the snakes—which, as we 
all know, are hibernating animals—to look 
out for places of shelter during the cold 
weather, and issue forth when it has 
passed, 

Before we conclude, it may be as well 
to glance at the probable origin of the fable 
under consideration. 


Upon a eareful scrutiny, it may be dis- 


covered that the dragon is a compound of 


the serpent and the crocodile; a cireum- 
stance which, more thea any other, tends 
to confirm the supposition that the fable 
originated in the Mast, where such animals 
are Common, and was propagated thence 
If the 
will turn to any pieture of a dragon which 


over the rest of Europe. reader 
he may have in his possession, he will 
pereeive that the head, the legs, and the 
sealy appearance of the back, bec» a great 
resemblance to the current representations 
of the crocodile ; while the long and inter- 
wreathed tail, and the power which the 
creature evidently possesses of winding 
itself round any other animal and crushing 
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has left us an account of some Indian and 
Ethiopie dragons, in which, though large- 


ly mixed with fable, we may clearly per- 
| ceive that the boa-constrictor is the animal 


really alluded to. ‘ India,” says he, “ brings 
forth the biggest elephants, as also the 
biggest dragons, that are continually at 
variance with them, and evermore fighting ; 
and of such greatness are they, (7. e., the 
dragons,) that they can easily clasp and 
wind round about the elephants, and withal 
them fast with a knot.” Modern 
travelers affirm that, in their combats with 
tigers, the boa-constrictors of the Indian 


lie 


jungles disable their enemy precisely after 
this fashion. Diodorus Siculus, too, testi- 


| fies to the circumstance of “ frequent and 


it to death, is as manifestly derived from | 


the serpent. The word * dragon” is defined 


by Bailey, “a sort of serpent,” and by John- | 


son, “a kind of winged serpent, perhaps 
imaginary.” 
Gnat,” as translated by Spenser, we have 
a description of a serpent, in which many 
of the characteristics of the dragon—such 
as its natural armor of scales, eyes that 


ihrow forth flames of fire, and blood-be- 


In Virgil’s poem of ‘The | 


terrible scuffles” happening between elc- 
phants and serpents in the Indian deserts, 
whenever they meet at a spring. What 
Pliny goes on to state, however, is evi- 
dently a fable, having no foundation at all 
in fact; but it is a fable which could only 
“In Ethiopia there be 
as great dragons bred as in India: to wit, 
It is reported, that 
upon their coasts they wrap themselves, 
four or five of them together, one within 
another, like to a hurdle or lattiee-work, 
and thus pass the seas to find better pas- 


be told of serpents. 


twenty cubits long. 


turage in Arabia, cutting the waves, and 
bearing up their heads aloft, which serve 
them instead of sails.”—(Old folio transla- 
tion, 1601.) Milton, in book 10 of Para- 
dise Lost, deseribes the transformation of 
Satan into “a monstrous serpent” (v. 514); 
and in afew lines farther down (v. 529), 
he alludes to him as a dragon— 


Larger than whom the sun 
Engender’d in the Pythian vale on slime, 
Huge Python, 
Another instance in Milton, to the same 
effect, occurs in Samson Agonistes (verse 
1692), where, though the word * dragon” is 


| used, the ordinary serpent is evidently 


f meant :— 


sprinkled jaws—are included; and in many | 


old writers the words “dragon” and * ser- 


pent” or “snake” appear to be synony- 


mous. ‘Thus, in the early English romance, 
entitled The Ihstory of the Renowned 
Prince trihur, Ainge of Britain, Sir 


Launcelot is requested by the people of 


2 certain country to deliver them from a 

rpent that is ina tomb: and immediately 
after, the same ereature is alluded to as a 
Pliny 


dragon. (See chap. 1, part 3.) 


And, as an evening dragon, came, 

Assailant on the perchéd roosts 

And nests in order ranged 

Of tame villatic fowl, &e. 
It is a well-known facet that serpents are 
frequently in the habit of devouring do- 
mestic birds. 

\ recent commentator on the first chap- 
ter of Genesis conceives that the twenty- 
first verse (“* And God created great whales, 
living creature that moveth,” 


and every 
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&c.) should be translated thus :—* Then 
the Word and Power of God also created 
dragons, which could only suffer by being 
crushed,” &c. Hisremarks upon this new 
reading are so curious, that they must be 
transferred to the present place. “ Dragons, 
which could only suffer by being crushed, 
were created before any of the land animals. 
Geologists name this creature the plest- 
osaurus,” [a kind of sea-serpent of enor- 
mous dimensions ;] “and its remains are 
found in the shale or slaty clay which, at 
a remote period, was the mud of vast tracts 
over our globe. Its most remarkable char- 
acteristic is the great length of its neck, 
which contains forty-one vertebra, while 


i Pliny.” 


in all other reptiles there are only from , 


three to eight. It was capable of paddling 
through mud, and could repose at the bottom 
of a shallow bog, with its head high above 
the surface. At what period in the history 
of the earth these creatures ceased to 
exist, we have no record ; but a passage in 
Goldsmith’s Roman History is so forcibly 
descriptive of some monster of which we 
have no other account (being serpentine, 
and so scaly as only to suffer death after 
being crushed), that we may be permitted 
to consider it the dragon of Genesis, the 


leviathan of Job, and the plestosaurus of 


the geologists. Goldsmith states that 
Regulus, while leading his forees along the 
banks of the river Bagrada, in Africa, had 
his men attacked, as they went for water, 


hy «@ serpent of enormous size, which 


placed itself so as to guard the banks of 


the river. It was one hundred and twenty 
feet long, with scales impenetrable to any 


weapon. Some of the boldest troops at 


| of 


| 


| 


| against it. 


flung from an engine, happened to break 
its spine, and destroyed its marrow. By 
these means, the soldiers surrounded and 
killed it. Regulus, not less pleased with 
his victory than if he had gained a battle, 
ordered its skin to be sent to Rome, where 
it continued to be s ¥ till the time of 





If the reader will compare the sentences 
in ttalics in the above passage, with Spen- 
ser’s description of a dragon, previously 
referred to, he will perceive many points 
of resemblance ; such as, the scales which 
were “impenetrable to any weapon”—the 
“devouring jaws”—the length and perpetual 
involutions of the creature’s tail—and “ the 
poisonous vapor” which it had the power 
of casting forth. Who does not perceive 
in these details (themselves, in all proba- 
bility, exaggerations of the truth) the 


germs, not only of Spenser’s dragon, but 


of every other in the range of poetical 
fiction 2 

There can, however, be no doubt that 
the crocodile has had its share in the origin 
the fable now under consideration. 
“ Scales impenetrable to any weapon” are 
not a characteristic of serpents generally 
speaking, though the particular serpent en- 
countered by Regulus may have been thus 
protected : crocodiles, on the contrary, are 
invariably with a 
armor of such closeness and hardness as to 
blunt many of the weapons employed 
The head, also, has evidently 
suggested that of the dragon: the similar- 


provided defensive 


ity indeed, is so great, that for a long time 


first went to oppose its fury ; but they soon | 
Hurdis, and other commentators on the 


tell vietims to their rashness, being either 
killed by tts devouring jaws, or crushed to 
the windings of its tail. 
poisonous vapor that issued from it was 
still more formidable ; and the men were 
so much terrified at its appearance, that 
they asserted they would much more joy- 
fully have faced the whole Carthaginian 
army. For some time it seemed uncertain 
which should remain masters of the river, 
as, from the hardness of its seales, no ordi- 
At last, 
Regulus was obliged to make use of the 
machines employed in battering down the 
walls of cities. Notwithstanding this. the 
serpent for a long time withstood all his 
efforts, and destroyed numbers of his men; 


pieces by 


nary efforts could drive it away. 


but at length a very large stone, whieh was 


The | 


a large fossilized crocodile’s head was ex- 
hibited at Aix as a veritable relic of the 
dragon vanquished by St. Martha. Mr. 


Bible, are of opinion that the dragon of 
Scripture is nothing more nor less than the 
crocodile ; and have supported that idea 


with a very close chain of reasoning. 
Thus, Isaiah (chap. xiil, 22) says, speak- 
|ing of the approaching desolation of 


Babylon: * And the wild beasis of the 


islands shall ery in their desolate houses, 
and dragons in their pleasant palaces.” 
“Tt is worthy of notice,” says Mr. Hurdis, 
* that the crocodile was always considered 


as an inhabitant of the wilderness; and 


such he might well be deemed: conse- 
quently it will not appear wonderful that 
he should choose the ruins of old deserted 
towns and cities, which were near rivers 
and lakes, for bis especial abode when 
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out of the water. Of Babylon, therefore, 
it might properly be said that, when she 
became desolate, “ the crocodile should ery 
in her pleasant palaces ;” and (Jeremiah, 
chap. li, 37) that she should be “a dwell- 
ing-place for The dragon 
in the Apocrypha, worshiped by the 
people of Babylon.*and which Daniel is 
reported to have killed by foreing it to 
swallow lumps of pitch, fat, and hair, 
seethed together, whereby it “burst in 


crocodiles.” 


sunder,” was probably a crocodile. 
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studied Anglo-Saxon literature, and as early 
as 1820, ere England possessed even an 
edition in the original, Grundtvig had pub- 
lished a Danish translation of that curious 
and venerable poem, Beowulf. Indeed, so 
celebrated had he become for his profound 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, that proposals 
were made to him in 1830, from a publish- 
ing firm in London, to bring out a Bidblio- 
theca Anglo-Saxonica, which should inelude 


_ all the finest prose and poetical remains of 


And | 


Linneus places the dragon of Scripture | 
| Grundtvig was recognized among his coun- 


under the scientific head of “ Crocedilus 
Africanus.” 


+ —-, +--+ 


GRUNDTVIG; AND HIS SONG OF 
PRAISE. 

HE British Quarterly for May quotes 
I from Mrs. Mary Howitt’s “ Literature 
and Romance of Southern Europe ” Grundt- 
* with the following 
remarks :—The lofty, independent, we had 
almost said mighty, Grundtvig, as our 
author justly says, “in the middle ages 
would have been either a Knight of the 
(ross, or a Reformer ;” but, after a stern 
battle with the world and a worldly Church, 
now stands pre-eminent among Denmark’s 
most eminent men. In very early life he 
hard student in Seandinavian 
literature, and then, repentant at the time 


vig’s “ Song of Praise,’ 


beeame a 


which he, a student of divinity, had devoted 
to this pursuit, he bent all his energies to 
his chosen calling, and denounced the fri- 
volities of the worldly-minded and the world- 
liness of his brethren so severely that he 
fell under the ban of the “ rational ” clergy, 
and was called before the Consistory, and 
“It was not the first time,” 
as Mr. Howitt naively says, “ in which free 


reprimanded, 


spirit had been repressed by privileged va- 
pidity.” But opposition, to a mind like 
Grundtvig’s, only strengthened his convie- 
iions ; and he studied, and wrote, and spoke 
like a stern prophet of old, delivering his 
message to a gainsaying veneration, intent 
To the eredit of the 
Danish government, this dissenter in the 


Al- 


clerical offiee was denied him, 


only on his duty. 
Church was not wholly neglected. 
though the 
he was encouraged to proceed in the study 
of Seandinavian ancient literature, and un- 
der his supervision many important works 
the of 
Saxo and Snorre were translated by him- 


were published. while chronicles 


self. Assisted by Raske, he also diligently 


| magnificently 


| and inspiring 


It was not, 
Meanwhile, 


our Anglo-Saxon writers. 
however, carried into effect. 


trymen as one of their first lyric poets, but 
especially as a hymn-writer, unmatched for 
force and sublimity. From his collection 
of psalms and hymns, published in 1841, 
under the rather quaint title of A Ring of 
Bells for the Danish Church, we must find 
room for the following most admirable 
translation of his “ Song of Praise.” How 
jubilant is this fine composi- 
to be set to harmony noble 
as Mendelssohn’s unrivaled 


tion; worthy 


Lobgesang ! 


“O, mighty God! we thee adore, 
From our hearts’ depths forevermore, 
Who is in glory like to thee? 
As thou wast from eternity! 
Thy name is bless’d by cherubim, 
Thy name is bless’d by seraphim ! 
And songs of praise from earth ascend, 
With thine angelic quires to blend. 

Holy art thou, our God! 

Holy art thou, our God! 

Holy art thou, our God! 

Jehovah Sabaoth ! 


“Thou didst create the glorious skies, 
And in thine image man likewise. 
The prophets prophesied of thee, 

The old apostles preached of thee, 
rhe martyr bands they lauded thee, 
In their death hour exultingly! 

And Christendom shall never cease 

To bless thee beth for life and peace, 
Yea, Father, praise from all bursts forth, 
sjecause thy Son brought peace to earth; 
secause thy Holy Ghost doth give 

The word that makes thy Church to live. 


“Thou King of Glory, Saviour dear, 
Bless*d and welcome be thou here. 
Thou laidst thy great dominion by, 
On a poor virgin’s breast to lie! 
Thou didst to glory consecrate 

And heavenly joy, our poor estate ; 
Our yoke, our sins, on thee didst lay, 
Our penance on the cross didst pay! 
Didst rise triumphant from beneath! 
Didst overcome the might of death! 


let 


To Heaven, which open’d, didst arise, 


Received with angel symphonics! 
On God’s right hand is now thy place, 


But in thy Church abides thy grace! 














“© Holy Ghost! to us most dear! 
Bless¢d and welcome be thou here. 
Truth, goodness, joy, thou dost impart, 
With life, unto the Christian’s heart ; 
As thine thou dost the nations claim, 
And givest peace in Jesus’ name. 

To thee doth God a pledge accord 

That all is true in Merey’s word ; 

Thou art the power divine whose might 

Doth give eternal life and light! 

“Hallelujah! grief is o’er, ° 
And Paradise unseal’d once more. 
Hallelujah! joy is sure, 

God’s Spirit dwelleth with the poor. 
Hallelujah! evermore, 
Our God hath bliss for us in store! 
“O mighty God, we thee adore, 
From our hearts’ depths forevermore ! 
Yea, Adam’s race shall join the hymn 
Of seraphim and cherubim. 
O holy, mighty God of grace! 
Let endless glory, blessing, praise, 
Rise wheresoever peoples are, 
Unto thy name. Hallelujah!” 
——————— 

PETER CARTWRIGHT—A CHARACTER. 
URING the late session of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church in Boston, a daily paper was issued 

under tle patronage of the Convention. 

Besides full reports of the “ Conference 

Proceedings,” it contained editorial sketches 

of the most notable delegates present. 

We quote the following portrait of a west- 

ern character, who has appeared repeatedly 





| 
| 
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| revive a single unpleasant reminiscence of 


the occasion. We came well enough out 


| of it, and in a few days were honored by an 


important election ia the Conference, and 
have ever since felt that we Were treated 
better than we deserved. But we owed 
our rescue, not a little, to the brave and 
generous interference of this same_ big- 
hearted, rough-bodied old man. Whether 
he liked our opinions or not, he seemed 
magnanimously determined that we should 
have fair play, and stood up for us man- 
fully. After the scene was over, the old 


man met us on the pavement in front of 


the church, then, as at this time, crowded 
with spectators, and in his rough but kind 
style exhorted us to be of “ good spunk.” 
“ Why, you little fire-brand you, don’t fear 


| any of them or all of them; bless your soul, 


| elaborate descriptions could. 


in similar articles of newspaper humor | 


within the last ten vears, but never before, 
we believe, with so much biographie detail. 


they can’t reach you with a twenty-foot 
pole!” 

This is a rude picture—a somewhat 
outre description—we are aware, and may, 
to some tastes, seem a little out of place in 
juxtaposition with the grave records in our 
columns ; but it is true to the noble man, 
and as relevant to these columns as he 
himself is to the assembly in which he 
occupies so prominent a place. These 
little incidents exhibit him better than any 
We doubt 
whether any one of his associates in the 
Conference have, at this point of our re- 
marks, any uncertainty respecting his 


identity. 


As we were stepping from the door of 


the Bromfield-street church, soon after the 
commencement of the present session of 
the General Conference, we were clutched 
in the brawny but trembling arms of a 
strong, rough-looking character—apparent- 
ly a backwoodsman. A large crowd stood 
around, and all eyes were turned upon us. 
“God bless you!” exclaimed the hearty 
old man, with a voice strong, but trembling 
as if cracked by hard usage in the expo- 
sures of western travel; ‘God bless you, 
you dear little rascal; how do you do?” 
And loosing his bear-like, but really loving 
grasp, and turning to the crowd, he again 
exclaimed, “ I saved the little raseal’s sealp 
at Pittsburgh, in 48.” The allusion was 


to the brief struggle we passed through at 
that session on the subject of slavery, with 
which our readers are perhaps still famil- 
iar. We all, perhaps, got a little into 
fault together there—ourself as well as 
our opponents—and we need not now 


Vor. I, No. 1.—D 


We lately put the question to an intelli- 
gent, discriminating lady, who had closely 
examined the assembly from the gallery, 
“Who of all the delegates would most 


‘attract inquiry from a spectator perfectly 


unacquainted with any of them?” * 'That’s 
the man,” she replied, referring to our old 
friend. And who, reader, can he be? 
Who but Peter Cartwright, the veteran 
hero of Methodism in Mlinois. 

The stanch old itinerant sits, (or rather 


| stands, for he is now “ on his legs,’’) as we 
! write these lines, immediately under ow 


always found in his “ place’ 


eye. Like the “sage of Quincy.” he is 
> in the Con- 
ference, near the front of the left tier of 
the central column of Though 
quite unique in his appearance, it is not a 
little diffieult to draw his portrait. He 
appears broken with years and labors, and 
you perceive some paralytic tremblings in 


pews. 


| his attitude and voice; but there is never- 


theless a general aspect of strenuous vigor 


once = Na oO 
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about him. He looks as if he might yet 
wrestle with bears and come off conqueror, 
as we learn he really has _ heretofore. 
There is not, in fact, a stronger-looking 
man, young or old, on the Conference 
floor. 

He war-worn 
His complexion is bilious, the integuments 


is and weather-beaten. 
of his face wrinkled and tough, his eyes 
small and twinkling, and defended by a 
heavy pair of spectacles with green side- 
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glasses, his mouth compact and full of | 


force, his head large and round, his fore- | 


head deeply indented, and his hair—there 
is no description of that; it looks as if he 
had poked it into the bag of the Kilkenny 


eats, and had not had time to comb it since 


its extrication. And yet do not suppose 
there is any fiereeness about his caput. 
Nay verily, a face more finely characterized 
with good nature and gallant generosity is 
not to be seen in the assembly. 

Should we attempt an intellectual por- 
trait of Peter Cartwright, we should sum- 
marily say that he is characterized by good 
We know not that 
He speaks 


frequently, though not inordinately ; and we 


sense and good humor. 


we can better deseribe him. 


challenge an instance of weak or irrelevant 
remark to be produced from his speeches. 
Mhey are, in fact, especially noticeable for 
their direct, though sometiines rough perti- 
He strikes right at the object 
before him, and never fails to hit it; and he 


neney. 


has that charaeteristie of the highest delib- 
erative wisdom—brevity, sententiousness. 
We never knew him to speak in General 
Conference more than five minutes at 
onee, 

Ilis humor is always spontaneous— 
always ready. It sometimes cuts sharply, 
but is usually genial and generous, relieving 
rather than exasperating the case. Humor 
it is not, like 
gems, valuable chiefly for its rareness ; it 
It should not be 
too severely grinned at, with elongated 


is a rare excellenee, but 


is intrinsically valuable. 
faces, in even ecclesiastical bodies ; it often 


sunlight 
lowering clouds of discord, and sometimes 


gleams like exhilarating among 
dispels them, and does infinitely more than 
the strongest logie or the loudest rhetoric 
Stull, 


2 man of combined good sense and good 


to remove obstructions to business. 


humor is liable to suffer some dispurage- | 


ment. Our poor human nature has a sort 


of self-complimenting propensity to speak | 
of a superior man with a qualifying “ but,” | 


jects. 


the import of which is, that though he ex- 
cels us in some things, we can see in him 
defects we have not ourselves. He has 
imagination, * but * he has not much sense ; 
he has humor, “but” he has not much 
logic. Much of this kind of twaddle is 
sheer fudge, and something worse. Peter 
Cartwright is not merely a man of humor, 
but of genuine sagacity; woe be to the 
man that attempts to cireumvent him in 
debate. If some of his short sayings were 
divested of their humor, and spoken by a 
grave man, they would pass for unique 
utterances of wisdom; as they are, they 
pass foi pertinent jokes—happy hits. 
Peter Cartwright is a “ Doctor of Divin- 
ity.” Good old George Pickering, when 
asked if the Methodists had any 
Doctors of Divinity, replied, “ No, sir, we 
don’t need them; our divinity has not yet 
healthful days 
seem, however, to have passed, if we may 


once 


become sick.” Those 


judge from the ample provisions made for 


theological medication among us now-a- 
days. Some college in the West deemed 
Peter Cartwright knowing in the 
Materia Mediea, or too skillful with the 
scalpel, to die untitled, and, therefore, 
dubbed hin D.D. We know not that he pre- 
tends to encyclopedic erudition, or is more 


too 


skillful than some other doctors we are ac- 
quainted with in the learned languages, a 
knowledge of which is usually presupposed, 
in giving that title ; the only learned quota- 
tion we ever heard from him was in re- 
spect to a matter of business, which seemed 
to be beyond the reach of his brethren ; it 
was, said he, “* in swampus non comatibus.” 
The 
very cognizantly, as they usually do at 
college Latin 
phrase is quoted which, though unintelligi- 
ble to the vulgar throng, is remarkably 
striking to them. : 

But with Peter Cartwright the “ degree” 


learned doctors around him = smiled 


commencements when a 


is not merely nominal, as it is with so many 
of his fellow ecclesiastical medicos—it is 
a valid reality. 
His preaching shows it. 


He is a sound theologian. 
His sermons are 
generally skillful dissections of their sub- 
His thoughts are clear, his method 
regular and consecutive, and the whole 
tenor of his discourse logical and instrue- 
How could a man be other 
than a good sensible preacher ? 


tive. such 
Those 
who go to the church to hear his wit are 
usually disappointed. His preaching at 


the General Conferences is seldom up to 

















his ordinary standard. ‘This, however, is 
the case with most of the delegates. ‘The 
reasons of the fact are obvious. 

Peter Cartwright joined the “ old West- 
ern Conference ” in 1805, though he began 
to travel a year earlier, we believe. He 
was a young man—only about 18 years 


old—when he entered the itinerant field, | 


and he has been in its foremost struggles 


ever since. The “old Western Confer- | 


ence ” was.in that day the only one beyond 
the Alleghanies. It extended from Detroit 


to Natchez, and each of its districts com- | 


prised a territory about equal to two of the 
present conferences beyond the mountains. 
Those were the days of great moral battles 
in that vast field; and the men who fought 
them were made great, some of them 
gigantically so, by their circumstances. 
Among them were Young, Waiker, Shinn, 
M’Kendree, Burke, Lakin, Blackman, 
Quinn, and similar mighty men.  Cart- 
wright began his regular travels with Lakin 
on Salt River Cireuit, (save the name!) 
Most of his tellow-heroes have gone to 
their rest; but they gained the field, and 
fortified their cause all over it. They, in 
fact, laid the moral foundations of our ultra- 
montane States. ‘The few remnants of the 
old corps should be cherished and honored 
by the Church. Peter Cartwright stands 
prominently among them; but there are 
some of his early cotemporaries here also, 
whom we shall introduce to our readers 
hereafter. 
peice ape . 
THE BEACON-FIRE OF THE TYROL. 
“God has his plan 
For every man.” 
Tyrolese Proverb, 


HIS saying was once exemplified in 


. ‘Tyrol by the short 2nd simple history | 


of a poor crippled boy whose memory is 
still cherished there. 


About filty years ago a soldier’s widow | 


came with an only child to reside in a small 
ut near to one of those romantic villages 
which may be seen ne«tled amid the splendid 
mountains of that eotntry, on the table- 
lands, or sierras, which afford space for 
the habitations of the mountaineers, who 
there shelter in winter the numerous flocks 
they drive in the summer to pasturage on 
the heights above. That village was the 


scene of busy industry; the people were 
independent and comfortable ; they worked 
for themselves, and, except the emperor, 
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| to whom they were loyally devoted, they 
ealled no man lord. Still, at the time when 
this poor widow took up her abode there, 
agitation and fear had invaded this once 
happy and peaceful spot. It was the period 
when the reckless ambition of Napoleon 
deluged Europe with blood: this widow's 
husband had fallen fighting against him in 
the fearful battle of Austerlitz. Had the 
issue of that battle been different, and the 
army in which he served been victorious, 
it is probable that the bereaved wife would 
have felt her loss just as deeply; for what 
the world calls glory does not heal a bleed- 
ing heart, nor atone for the individual suf- 
ferings which war occasions. The widow 
was very poor, and as the partner of a sol- 
dier’s life, she had been long separated from 
the friends of her youth: her afiliction was 
then such a common one that it excited 
little interest; and the grief which she felt 
the deepest was just that which caused 
her to be of no consequence to the little 
community among which she caine. 

It has been already said she had one 
child—a maimed, disabled boy. The dan- 
gers to which the mother had been exposed, 
the hardships which had attended his infant 
life, produced this effect. Hans, the widow's 
son, was deformed; his figure was drawn 
considerably to one side, and he had very 
little power in using his arms. ‘This was 
a sore trial to the poor woman ; often would 
she look at her boy and sigh, for she thought 
in her age she should be left without aid 
| or support; she could no longer work for 

him, and he could neither work for himself 
-norher. But when the murmuring thought 
found entrance to her heart, she hid it there, 
or rather she prayed to God to take it 
| thence; she never let her son perceive it; 
she would have him only to feel that he 
was the solace of her lite. And so he was ; 
| a true mother’s love is ever most strongly 
| shown to the child that needs her love, her 
| care, her toils; and beyond this maternal 
| feeling were her affections drawn to him. 


Hans was, moreover, a kind boy, an af- 
fectionate. tender son; he was naturally of 
a thoughtful, reflective disposition; the 
peculiarities of his constitution tended to 
render him so. Separated by his bodily 
infirmity from the rude sports, the hardy 
pursuits, and daring adventures, in which 
the other young mountaineers engaged, 
that grave, reflective cast of countenance, 
which characterizes the bold, independent, 
and gay, while deeply-superstitious Tyr- 
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olese, was in his case blended with actual | 


melancholy thoughtfulness. 


THis mother’s | 


tender care had not prevented him from | 


eaining «a knowledge of his helplessness ; 
and his inability to assist her secretly 
preyed on his heart. When he saw her, 
for instance, carrying a burden, he would 
runtorelieve her; but, thouch active enough 
in running, his arms had no power. Asa 
child, his mother might deceive him into a 
belief that he was of use; but as a lad of 
fifteen years of age that kind concealment 


could no longer sueceed, and at that age, | 


being the time when this story commences, 
the state of his country was the means of 
fully impressing on his keenly-sensitive 
mind the conviction of his own utter use- 
lessness. 

The arbitrary will of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, then in the zenith of his glory, had 
decreed that Tyrol should belong to Ba- 
varia, and not to Austria, and a French 
and Bavarian army was already garrisoned 
in the country. 


the propriety of the attachment which the | 


Tyrolese showed to the latter; the chief 


We do not mean to discuss | 


reason of their attachment was, however, | 


a right one—it was that their once inde- 
pendent land had passed to the dominion 


of Austria by right of legitimate sueces- 


sion, their last native princess, Margaret, | 


having married a prince of the house of 


Hapsburg, who became emperor of Austria, | 


and, as such, added his wife’s dominions to | 


his own. Loyalty and religion had hitherto 


been closely combined in Tyrol, and the 


aversion its people testified to a union en- | 


t 
forced by the French, sprang from the 


strength of those principles. ‘They regard- 


ed them with horror; anda resolute zeal 
in the defense of their eountry and their 


religion had begun to animate men, women, | 


and even children throughout that mountain 
land. 

At the juncture of which we now write, 
that valiant struggle was beginning which 
has afforded themes to many pens. Austria, 
unable to compete with Napoleon, with- 
drew the forces stationed in Tyrol, and left 
their re- 
sistance to the powerful invader was one of 


the 


its people to defend themselves : 
most celebrated and most suecessful 
that history records. 

The Pass of Finstermiinz still presents 


its terrible records to the eve of the trav- | 


eler, who, amidst the wonderful sublimity 


. | 
of the spectacle, recalls to memory the | 


awful scene enacted there in the time to | 








which our story refers. This pass lies 
between the towns of Landeck and Meran ; 
a splendid road has since been formed there 
by engineering skill; but even still, amid 
modern improvements, the passage between 
the rocks is so narrow in places as to appear 
a mere cleft formed by the violence of the- 
torrent which is heard roaring in the deep 
culf below. These rocks rise towering 
over that narrow pass, clothed sometimes 
with trees, at others opening splendid views 
of and 
sparkling vales; while the ceaseless roar 


snow-gemmed mountains, creen 
of the struggling water is the only sound 
that is heard. At times, 
opens, the nearly calmed 


as its passage 
and deep blue 
stream of the river Inn, crested with some 
of the snow-white foam which tells of its 
struggle, is seen gliding by; at others, 
rushing wildly ; or again, as the gorge con- 
tracts, is dimly beheld, like a flake of snow, 
tossed in the dark gulf through which its 
suffocated murmurs alone announce its pro- 
From the little bridges which span 
this torrent, the views of the white glaciers 


oress. 


and green mountain fastnesses, with the 
peasants’ dwellings and the pretty green 
church spires, are charming; but at 


one 
spot the rocks on each side curl over so 
as almost to meet, and threaten to drop on 
those who pass under them ; which, indeed, 
they would probably at some time do, if 
they were not propped by the stems ot 
felled trees. At this wildest 


romantic spot, the bridge crosses the tor- 


and most 


rent at a height which, as you attempt to? 
the 
conveys a 


snow-flakes 
of 
Here an old, onee-fortified gateway, and 


gaze down on tossing 


beneath, sense dizziness. 
the remains of an ancient tower, remind 
one of the times when fierce robber knichts 
held indomitable forts in such fastnesses 
of At this spot there is now a 
quiet inn, and a very little chapel. “ Rest 
and give thanks,” be the idea 
presented by their united appearance. 


nature. 
seems to 
This sublime mountain pass, so remark- 


able for 
terrific celebrity in history from the epoch 


natural beauty, has acquired a 
which just followed the ineident that ex- 
emplified, as we have said, the Tyrolese 
We fervently 
hope that such celebrities are at an end ; 
but 


proverb already quoted. 


were there ever a eause which 


could sanction the slaughter of our fellow- 
creatures, it is the defense of our land. our 
homes, and our faith—it is when the unjust 


invader is resisted, and the motto of a people 
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is that which the Tyrolese flag bore in- 
scribed upon its folds— 


“For God, our Emperor, and our Fatherland.” 


Here, as we stand in this sublime scene, 
and look up at the tree-covered heights, 
and bring our eye down over the shattered 
masses of rock that lie in the descent, we 
recall that terrible event, and involuntarily 
repeat the words— 

“Fit spot to make the invaders rue 
The many fallen before the few.” 


For it was here that, in the year 1809, 


upwards of 10,000 French and Bavarian 
troops were destroyed by an unseen foe. 





An immense avalanche of felled trees and | 


broken rocks had been prepared, and was 


| 
| 


held suspended along the heights. As the | 


advancing army marched in undisturbed 


order along this romantic pass, the foremost | 


heard the startling words, “Ist es Zeit?” 
“Ts it time?” repeated above them. The 


ofiicer halted, and sent back to ask direec- | 


Lions. Te was ordered to go forward. 
They went on. ‘That word was repeated, 
and a louder voice, in a tone of solemn 
command, announced tf was time! 
sired the avalanche to be let go. It was 


loosened; it thundered down; and of all 





such thoughts more or less disturbed every 
home, but did not shake the courage and 
resolution of the people. [ven the children 
acted in their plays what they heard their 
fathers and older brothers talk of, or saw 
them practice ; and thus from the aged and 
timid—the latter indeed were few—down 
to the child who thoughtlessly mimicked 
in his sports the hostile events that were 
approaching, only one theme was heard in 
the village or in the whole country, only 
one spirit seemed to be felt ; and scarcely 
any persons were to be found who were 
not preparing, in some way, to take a part 
in the coming struggle. I say scarcely 
any—for it will haye been already seen 
that two, at least, of that small community 
knew their part was to sit still and see 
how the matter would go. These were 
the soldier's widow and her deformed boy. 
The widow had had enough of war; she 
had known its realities, while many of her 
young neighbors were deceived by its 
visionary renown. She had felt its horrors, 


| while they contemplated in imagination its 


and de- | 


the living host who a few minutes before | 


had trod that pass, few, if any, escaped 
from it alive. 

It was this determination to resist, and 
expel the foreign forces then stationed in 
their country, that had begun to animate 


the ‘Tyrolese at the time when our poor | 


Hans, having reached his fifteenth year, 
might be expected by the youth of the 
village to partake in their enthusiasm. 


That enthusiasm was general; a secret | 


understanding prevailed among all the | 


people of Tyrol; arrangements were made | 
ota 3 ; x é | 
with noiseless resolution; intelligence of | 


the advance of the Bavarian troops was to 
be conveyed from post to post, from village 
to village, by means of signal fires, materials 


for which were laid ready on the rocky 


heights. 

The village of which I have spoken lay 
directly in the line of route which that army 
would take; and with the animation and 


clories. She looked now at her disabled 
son, and did not sigh, as she had often done, 
in thinking of his helplessness. 

“Ah, Hans,” said she abruptly, as she 
gazed upon him one evening, “it is well 
for us now that thou canst be of little use ; 
they would take thee from me to serve thy 
country, my boy, wert thou fit to be a sol- 
dier.” The widow did not know how very 
tender was the chord she touched in her 
son’s mind. 

Hans had long been secretly suffering 
much pain from the rude discovery of the 
very fact she thus alluded to. ‘That secret 
pain had not been exposed even to a tender 
mother’s eye. Now the wound was touched. 
Ifans bowed down his head; his mother 
had not observed that of late he had -been 
more peculiarly pale, silent, and averse to 
go out. Now the large tear that suddenly 
rolled down the pale cheek and dropped 
upon his knee, told her that the feelings of 
the youth had been compressed within his 


/ownbosom. That tear seemed to fall upon 


bustle it displayed, a great degree of fear | 


and anxiety mingled. The old people felt 
the latter cmotions—the dread of being 
surprised, of having their houses burned, 
their property destroyed, themselves killed, 


or driven shelterless to the mountuins; 


| made. 


the mother’s heart: she felt its cause. 
“My son, what aileth thee ?” 
“ Mother! Tam useless !” cried the youth, 
with a burst of now irrepressible grief. 
“Useless!” the widow repeated; but 
the tone in which she uttered the word 
might seem to denote some little surprise 
at the discovery her son had only then 
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* Yes, useless,” Hans continued : “ look 
round our village—all are busy, «ll pre- 
paring, all ready to strive for homes and 
fatherland—I am useless !” 

“My boy, my kind, dear son, thou ert 
not useless to me!” 

“ Even to thee—I cannot work for thee ; 
cannot in thy age support thee. Ah! I 
know all 


now. Why was I made, mo- 
ther?” 
* }fush, Hans,” said his mother; “ these 


repining thoughts become you not. You 
will live to find the truth of our old proy- 
erb :— 
“God has his plan 
For every man.” 
Little did Hans think that few 
weeks had passed this truth was to be veri- 


ere 2 


fied in a most remarkable manner. 
Easter Monday fest- 
ive son in the Tyrel; and the non- 


came—the most 
sea 
arrival of the expected invaders had, in 
some degree, relaxed the vigilanee of the 
inhabitants. ‘The holiday in question, we 


observe, in Switzerland resembles 
old in 


families meet, presents are exchanged ; the 


may 
somewhat Christmas Mngland— 
toys, gloves, the ornaments of deer’s horn, 
and other articles of Ty rolese industry, 
are all in request then. Early in the morn, 
Master Monday of 
which we now speak, children were seen 


accordingly, of the 


earrying bunches of flowers to their grand- 
old 


wreathed 


aunts, or other relatives, 
had with 


branches of trees, interspersed with flowers, 


parents, 
whose doors been 
during the preceding night; and the chil- 
cren now stood before them, and sang the 


heard 


Women, too, were 


hymns which are often in 
with 
little baskets on their arms, hastening to 
the he poor curate to present 
their and young men 
brought some simple presents to lay on the 


country. seen 
house of t 

small offerings ; 
windows of the maidens who they hoped 
the next Kaster ld be their 


before shoul 
But what was the most eurious 


Wives. 
feature in the pleasant seene was the eat- 
tle procession, which takes place on this 
day; for now the winter is over and gone, 
the time of the singing of birds hath come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the 
land. Now go the eattle forth from the 
sheds where they have been sheltered from 
snow and frost, and wend their way gladly 
The pride of the family, 
roes first; and proud of 


to the mountains. 
the favorite cow, 


| er honors she seems to be. as she steps 
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| 


and her horns wreathed with flowers. 


adding noise to the pomp. 


boldly on in advance, her bell tinkling at 
her neck, her head loaded with ornaments, 
All 
the flocks are more or less adorned, but she 
Behind 


them come the joyous owners, or their 


is the queen in her regal state. 


herds, playing on musical instruments, and 
What a rural, 
what a pleasant scene! There is nothing 
rude 


or revolting in this merriment; a 
seyse of thanksgiving seems to mingle 
with it; one sees, at least, the expression 


of gratitude, the acknowledament of God 
as the Author and Giver of all good things. 
Yes, I have felt how pleasant it is to see 
this acknowledgment when the hardy 
Tyrolese shepherd has passed me, mount- 
ing to difficulty and danger on the heights 
above, and wearing in his girdle the words, 
largely embroidered in white letters— 
* (rod is (rood. 

And was every one in that mountain 
village busy in the exchange of good-will 


Hans 


leaned against the porch of his mother’s 


offerings, or festive preparations ? 


house, the porch in which, at eventide, 
they sang their hymns after the manner of 
the country, and with joined hands repeat- 
ed their evening prayers. Often may an 
aged couple, with children and grandchil- 
dren, be seen thus employed in the pretty 


| porches of their houses while the sun de- 


i clines, 


their | 


IIans stood alone; the hut was a 
little beyond the village, on the ascent of 
the mountain; he could see all that passed 
below; but he had no presents to offer, 
for he had no money to buy them, and no 
hands to make them; no hands, at least. 
No one thought 
if he had been a beggar they 


capable of such work. 
of him; 
would have remembered him, and given 
him their charity willingly ; but as it was, 
he who feel no 
want themselves too seldom think of the 
wants of others, unless they are reminded 


was forgotten. Those 


of them. Hans looked down on the busy 


The 


Tyrolese proverb which she had quoted, 


village, and thought of his mother. 


* God has his plan 


For eve rym in,” 
had made a passing impression on his mind ; 
but he sighed, 2s amidst his own loneliness 


in the general bustle there seemed so little 


prospect of its fulfillment. Still, however, 
though he scareely knew why, the words, 


he 
gleam of unwented hope through his soul. 


The holiday at 


as uttered them. seemed to shoot a 


evening of the bustlin 














last arrived. Hans strolled about in the 
gloom; all the village houses were lighted 
up; fear seemed to be forgotten, and 
watchfulness too. Jans was glad not to 
be disturbed by the careless remarks of the 
patrolling youths, who, on other evenings, 
performed their usual exercises on the 
green, but now all were within doors; 
families and friends had met, and children 
were merry and happy. Hans came to the 
dwelling of a comfortable proprietor—one 
who in our land would be termed a rich 
farmer. ‘The supper table was prepared ; 
in its center a small fir-tree was planted in 
a bucket filled with earth; little tapers 
were fastened in its branches, and a variety 
of glittering objects, suspended around it, 
were intended for presents to the younger 
ones of the family. Some of the little 
children, who had already secured theirs, 
were playing at a small table placed in the 
open window. One of them had got a 
number of tin soldiers, and an elder brother, 
a lad about the age of our poor Hans, was 
amusing himself, apparently, by directing 
their movements, and arranging them in 
mulitary order. Like all the youths of the 
Tyrol, he aspired to be thought expert in 
such matters, but he was of a more presum- 
ing and arrogant disposition than many 
of the others. Secing that Hans, standing 
near the window, must become one of his 
auditors, he affected still more the tone 
of command, as if to impress the helpless 
boy with a higher opinion of his military 
knowledge. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, the children, disputing for one of the 
tin soldiers, broke it in two. The young 
general was in the midst of a plan for the 
defense of the village in ease of an attack. 
Displeased at the loss of one of his corps, 
he angrily seized the broken soldier, and 
threw it out of the window. 

“Why throw it away?” said the 
children. 

“ Because it is as useless now as Hans 
himself would be if the enemy came,” was 
his answer. 

Hans heard the words, whether it was 
intended he should doso or not. He turn- 
ed away, and went home to his mother. 

The widow had shared her son’s senti- 
ments that day; she was quite sensible 
that on this day of general festivity they 
were overlooked and forgotten. The 
mother and son knew they had sympathy 
one with the other, but neither expressed 
it. The widow felt for herson. The son 
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felt for his mother. But Hans resolved 
not to grieve her with the recital of the 
fresh annoyance he had met with. The 


| widow, not sorry to end a day which made 


their forlorn position more evident to them- 
selves, proposed that they should avoid the 
expense of light, by going early to rest. 
Hans felt little inclined to sleep, but know- 
ing his mother would sit up if he did so, 
he complied with her request. He had 
been early trained never to close his eyes 
in slumber without reverently bending the 
knee, and asking the care of a divine pro- 
tector. On the present oceasion he did 
not omit that duty, but breathed the wish 
with earnest fervor that the Father of all 
mercies would, in his good time, present 
him with some opportunity of being useful 
to others. Almost immediately after doing 
this he dropped into a deep slumber, 
being fatigued with his rambles during the 
day. 

How long his slumbers lasted poor Hans 
never knew; he only related afterward 
that he had awoke as if from a dream, but 
still under a strong impression that the 
French and Bavarian army was approach- 
ing him. He could not persuade himself 
but that the soldiers were close to him. 
He thought he saw their distinet uniform, 
the gleam of their arms, and even felt as 
if their bayonets were presented at him. 
He awoke in fear, but even when awake 
could searcely persuade himself it was a 
dream. It was, however, a natural one; 
it would be by no means surprising if every 
one of the villagers, and himself also, had 
dreamed much the same whenever they 
slept. Hans recollected this; but unwilling 
to remain under an impression so unpleas- 
ant, he rose, and hastily dressing himself, 
he went to the door and looked forth. 
The night was calm, and even warm; 
the moon was beginning faintly to rise ; 
and thinking that illness had perhaps caused 
his troubled dream, Hans walked out, be- 
lieving the night air would relieve the 
headache from which he had been suffering. 
He strolled up the mountain path, on the 
side of which their cottage stood. Excite- 
ment and agitation had indeed heated his 
blood, and the cool air did him good. 
That sense of relief made him continue his 


_ walk, and as he went up the mountain path, 


he recollected that it led to the signal pile, 
which had been laid ready for igniting 
when the advance of the Bavarian garri- 


‘sons from their winter posts should com- 
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mence—a movement which the combined 
Tyrolese had determined to resist. An 
impulse he felt little inclination even to 
question, seemed still to lead him on, and 
prompt him to mount the rugged path that 
conducted to that important spot. Perhaps 
it was some feeling that a surprise on 
this was not 


night impossible—some 
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scareely understood impression left by his | 


dream—that, unconsciously to himself, led 


of, would be of no avail. 


Hans thus upward and upward on his soli- | 
| Sons are, of a timid disposition, no thought 


tary way, until he came within view of the 
dark mass of firewood piled up on the cliff. 


Whatever was the feeling that influenced | 
| to state on paper, flashed on his mind with 


him, however, (and the result, the reader 


will remember, is a matter of history, not | 
| Was followed by one equally rapid self- 


mere fiction,) the boy found himself, as we 
have said, at the signal post. 

Hans walked round the pile, as it lay 
there quiet and lonely. 
where were they? Forgetful, perhaps, of 
their duty, they had, amidst the festivities 
of Easter, omitted their important office on 
this oceasion ; at all events, they were no- 
to The fur 
beneath, was in as great security as if no 
dreadful war-signal was likely to be needed, 
was 


where be seen. village, 


and all in the neighborhood calm. 
A dark old pine-tree stood near it; in its 
hollow stem the tinder was laid ready, 
with the other means for raising a speedy 
conflagration. Hans paused in his circuit 
by the hollow tree, and seemed to listen to 
the silence. There is something in the 
feeling of utter silence that impels the ear 
to listen for its interruption. As he so 
listened, a singular sound, that seemed to 
be reverberated along the ground, caught 
attention. It and 
quiet, but so measured and equal as to be 
distinet. He listened with painful inten- 
sity for abouta minute: it stopped. Hans 


was just about to leave the spot, when 


his eager was slow 


another sound was heard, it was the click 
of muskets; then a distinct but stealthy 
tread; then a pale ray of 
glanced on the fixed bayonets of two 


moonshine 


soldiers, who cautiously erept along the 
edge of the cliff at the opposite side of the 
pile. ‘They mounted the eminence, looked 
round, and seeing no one there—for poor 


Hans was hidden by the old tree 





gave 
the signal apparently to some comrades in 
the distance. ‘Then the measured tread 
heard again, but 
Like 
a flash of inspiration, the whole cireum- 
to The 


of marching men 
Hans did not wait to listen to it. 


was 


stance was visible his mind. 





secret had been discovered by, or treach- 
erously revealed to, the enemy ; a party 
had been sent forward from the enemy’s 
troops to destroy it; the body from which 


they were detached was then marching up 


the pass that led to his village; the fears 
he had heard the old and timid express 
would be realizéd; and the plans of the 
others, which he had heard so much talked 
It is singular, 
that though naturally, as most infirm per- 


of his own perilous situation occurred to 


Hans. All that has here taken some time 


the rapidity of a vision, and perhaps it 


| recollection. 


But the watchers, | 
| might 


“ God has his plan 
For every man,” 
the youth have mentally said, as, 


quick as thought, he seized the tinder, 


| struck the light, and flung the flaring tur- 


pentine brand into the pile. 

The two scouts, who had advanced first, 
had then their backs turned to it, waiting 
the arrival of some comrades, whose arms 
just glittered above the edge of the cliff 
at the when the sudden blaze 
towered up, and flashed upon them. A ery 


moment 


| of astonishment, we might say of fear, burst 


from the foremost; but in the light of that 
mountain blaze they soon perceived no 
ambushed foes were there ; a single youth 
was seen hastily retreating down the 
mountain path. They fired —cruelly 
fired. <A shriek of agony told them one 
bullet, at least, though fired at random, 
had found its mark. The light was too 
indistinct for an aim, but bullet had 
lodged in the boy’s shoulder. Yet the 
signal fire was blazing high, and the whole 
country would be shortly aroused. Already, 
before their surprise was over, or their 


a 


retreat effected, the signal was answered 
from a second mountain top, and another 
and another began to repeat it. The ad- 
vanecing party, seeing their plan for a 
surprise thus rendered abortive, effected 
a hasty escape. 

Hans, meantime, was not killed ; faint 
and bleeding, he contrived to reach the 
village, where already the greatest conster- 
nation prevailed. ‘Trembling old people 
stood at the door demanding intelligence ; 
and the peasantry, with their arms, were 
At the door of 
the proprictor’s house, where Jians had 


mustering thick and fast. 














BOB MULTIFORM, THE “NE’ER DO WELL.” 


stood to witness the Easter party on the 
previous evening, an anxious group was 
gathered; among them was the lad who 
had made so good and brave a general of 
the tin soldiers, and who had so unfeelingly, 
we would hope thoughtlessly, declared the 
broken one to be as useless as Hans in the 
defense he was planning of the village. 
He was now aroused from sleep with the 
ery that the enemy was come. Pale, con- 
fused, uncertain what to do, he was anx- 
iously joining in the inquiry which no one 
could answer,—* Who lighted the pile?” 

“Tt was I!” said at last a faint, almost 
expiring voice. 

‘They turned and saw the crippled Hans 
tottering toward them. 

“Thou?” exclaimed many voices ; but 
the proprietor’s son gazed in stupefied 
silence. 

* The enemy—the French—were there,” 
Hans faltered, and sank upon the ground. 
*'Take me to my mother. At last I have 
not been useless.” 

They stooped to lift him; but drew back, 
for their hands were full of blood. 

“ What is this?” they eried. “ He has 
It is true! Hans the cripple 
has saved us.” 

They carried Ifans to his mother’s house. 
ran before him and told her the 
alarming news; of the danger that had ap- 
proached them, and who had been, for that 
time at least, their preserver. Then they 
carried the wounded youth in, and laid 
him before her. As the mother bowed in 
anguish over his pale face, Hans opened 


been shot! 


Some 


his eyes—for he had fainted from loss of 
blood and pain—and looking at her, he 
made an effort to speak. “It is not now, 
dear mother, you should weep for me; I 
aim happy now. Yes, mother, it is true— 


“ God has his plan 
For every man.” 


You see he had it for me, though we did 
not know what it was.” 

Hans did not recover of his wound ; but 
he was permitted to live long enough to 
know he had been of use; he lived to 
hear of the result of his timely warning, 
not to his village only, but to the country 
around; he lived to see grateful mothers 
embrace his mother; to hear that she 
should find a son in every brave youth in 
the village, a home for her age in every 





| 


house; that she should be considered a 


sacred and honored bequest to the commu- 
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nity which her son had preserved at the 
cost of his own life. 

Our little story is told. It is not from 
scenes of battle and strife that we would 
willingly draw illustrations of great truths 
and principles; and great emergencies, 
like those which met Hans, it would be 
unreasonable to expect as usual oceur- 
rences. To all, however, the motto 
speaks— 

“God has his plan 

For every man.” 
None need stand useless in the great social 
system. ‘There is work for every one to 
do, if he will but look out for it. So long 
as there is ignorance to instruct, want to 
relieve, sorrow to soothe, let none stand 
as listless gazers in the great vineyard of 
the world. 


BOB MULTIPORM, THE 
WELL.” 


strange 


“NE'ER DO 


MONG the varieties to 
J\. found in this inexhaustible world, de- 
scriptive and satirical writers have not 
failed to fix upon the man of versatile 
cleverness, who, after attempting every- 
thing, ends at last in nothing. I have such 
a character in my eye at this moment. 
Bob Multiform was one of my school 
acquaintances. He was a prompt, acute, 
ready-witted fellow, always _ bustling, 
though seldom really busy; a good-na- 
tured companion, possessed of much com- 
pliant humor, though accompanied by a 
self-esteeming conecit which disgusted 
others as much as it comforted himself. 
In fact, that same conceit is an admirable 
thing for enabling a man to get on easily 
for the time being, though it is not a little 
apt to leave him stranded in the issue. 
Did any one want help in some new proj- 
ect, Bob Multiform was just the boy to 
give it. He possessed a boundless variety 
of shifts and expedients, and he now and 
then used them for bad causes as well as 
for good ones. The fox, with his thou- 
sand tricks, fared worse than if he had 


be 


adhered to a single solid principle. On 
the whole, however, Bob managed to 


escape from school without actual disgrace, 


and came out upon the boards of the 


world with no settled character, except 
that he had some reputation for vivacity 
and gumption. 

It was one of Bob’s peculiarities that he 
was peculiarly open to impressions of all 
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kinds and from all quarters. He seemed 
ready to obey all impulses but his own. 
It was not, however, that he wanted firm- 
ness on certain occasions, for no man was 
more obstinate when opposed ; but he never 
could hear of celebrity in any line without 
an instant inclination to imitate it. 
smith to have been vexed when 
even the performer of a puppet-show was 
It is surpris- 
ing through what freaks and fantasies this 


is said 


more admired than himself. 
daring disposition to seek for honors led 


The first taste 
was that of dress. 


our unfortunate wight. 
which I remember 
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Gold- | 


It | 


was the day of dandyism, when frock-coats | 


and Wellington-boots were in fashion, and 
those who never mounted a horse walked 
about in jingling spurs, or rattled along on 
those silly machines then called dandy- 
horses. I hardly know who was Bob's 
unmediate prototype, but he was amazingly 
well- 
There was not a calendar 


ambitious of being considered a 


dressed man. 
of fashions with which, for the time, he 


He 


most learnedly on the cut of a coat, or the 


was not intimate. could discourse 
precise fit of a waistcoat; was most punc- 
tilious about the whiteness of his linen, or 
the 
extraordinary beaver with an air which 
He thought 


and whenever a man so 


heigit of his stock; and wore his 
eclipsed most cotemporaries. 
himself admired ; 
thinks, he is pretty sure to be laughed at. 
Many a lady hid her face when he appear- 
ed, to conceal her irrepressible emotions 
The thing 


and it was 


at his extraordinary figure. 
at Jength became too flagrant, 
to 5 Some 


l good-natured 
fellow whispered 


the truth into Bob’s ear, 
and lost him as a friend forever. 


time stop 


After taking a little time to recover 
from this mortification, Bob fell into a 
contrary extreme. To escape from the 
ridiculous, he attempted the sublime. 


He sought seclusion, and began a eourse 
of reading, and soon persuaded himself 
that, except for a very young man, care 
as 

Urtss 


about vas contemptible littleness ; 


the 


and that as mind made the man, it was 
an essential part of mental culture to neg- 
lect the body altogether. When next he 
appeared before his friends, he was there- 


His talk 


books and of their contents. 


fore a totally different being. 
of 
is true that he knew little more about 


was now 
It 
most of them than what eould have been 
gained from a few of the leading reviews 


of the day: but every one was not in the 


| with derision and sarcasm. 





| secret, and to them he was a prodigy. 


Bob now became a leader of a coterie, to 
which he was the giver of law ; and though 
they were all but silly coxecombs, he flat- 
tered himself inio the belief that he was 
some Johnson, or Parr, or Magliabeechi, or 
Mezzophanti, and had 
books than most around him had heard of. 


devoured more 
He established a debating-class ; a desirable 
thing in itself, provided a man do not 
think it the British senate, and himself 
the first orator init. From a dandy he now 
sunk down into a sloven. He was some- 
times unwashed ; often unshaven ; was not 
much concerned if a rent appeared in his 
clothes, and affected to treat all such trifles 
Matters went 
on thus, till having, in * his pride of place,” 
directed some invective against a stranger 
who had demurred to one of his proposi- 
tions, he was met by a rejoinder so direct 
and merciless as to send the peacock’s 
feather which the jackdaw had worn into 
high air—to demonstrate him to be only an 


| empty pretender—and to elicit the cheers of 


his former subjects, who, wearied with his 


| arrogance, rejoiced to witness the over- 


throw of their tyrant. He slunk away in 
discomfiture and disgrace. 

His next fit was that with which he 
should have begun—attention to business. 
During two short months he was the very 
pattern of 
warehouse. 


assiduousness in his father’s 
He made uncommon advances 
in a very short time, till some of those who 


had looked on him as a mere pragmatical 


| saunterer, began to hope there was more 


| his 


in him than had hitherto met their eye. 
Fired with their applauses, Bob redoubled 
zeal. So intently did he follow his 
new inspiration, that after the labors of the 
day were over for others, he was to be 
found arranging some unexplored corner 
of the warehouse, or carefully posting up 


his hitherto negleeted books. Tis father’s 


| eye began to be fixed upon him with un- 


might 
one day, with satisfaction, resign his busi- 


usual favor, and to think that he 


ness to a son who, now that he had sown 
his wild oats, was the model of punctuality 
How long this fit of exem- 
plariness might have lasted, had no sudden 


and diligence. 


temptation intervened, I do not know; 
but at a musical party, Bob received a new 
impulse. 

Now Bob had never, up to this time, 
shown the slightest partiality for the har 
mony of If the want of 


sweet sounds. 














music mark a traitor, he had seemed to be 
the veriest one: his voice was rough and 
dissonant, and he could not distinguish 
between the chord of the dominant seventh 
and the major. But he had unbounded 
confidence in himself, and thought that 
what others could do well, he could do 
Alas for the warehouse and 

In vain did the anxious 
father protest, remonstrate, urge, and even 
threaten! 
lines, Bob disregarded all besides. 
more dissonant than that which comes from 
the turning of “a brazen candlestick,” 
disturbed his neighbors’ One 
evening, he must needs adventure a part 
in some difficult performance, for which 
he had carefully prepared himself. 
his consternation, he found his fellow-per- 
formers drop off from him one bv one, till 
he was left to a solo, and a roar of laughter 


much better. 
its concerns! 


repose. 


followed as a chorus. 

If our hero found some solace in remem- 
bering that, such as he was, he had great 
names to keep him in countenance, it was 
a poor Little has been ever 
accomplished by those who resemble the 
Duke of Buckingham as painted by Dry- 
den— 


resource, 


«“ A man so various that he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 
Stitf in opinions, always in the wrong, 


Was everything by turns, but nothing long.” 


Bob Multiform was not destined to reverse 
the usual fate of his class. His father saw 
his business, deprived of the care of his 
son, degenerate from day to day, till he 
I have 
made many inquiries about Bob himself; 
but could never learn his whole history. 
I only know that he had once a project for~ 
making a new kind of soap, which would 
wash with salt water; that at another time 
he embarked in a plan for reviving the 
locomotive steam-engine. I suspect him 
to have had a hand in the aerial machine, 
which was to fly ; but of this I am not sure. 
Once he went to Australia, where he had 
a plan for ecivilizing the aborigines. The 
last time I saw him he told me he was 
on the eve of making a fortune by railway 
speculation ; and he certainly looked as if 
he believed it. I heard that soon after 
this, however, he emigrated to California. 

Such are the destin of 
without principle. A grain of industry is 
worth a bushel of mere impulse. If any 
of my readers be tempted to follow Bob 


died a broken-hearted insolvent. 


'S cleverness 
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| Multiform’s career, it may be well for 


them to remember that the scion which is 
grafted on to the stock of perseverance 


and the fear of God, though it may seem 


to shoot less vigorously than others around 


| it, is that which will produce the best and 
| surest fruit. 


Occupied by his five parallel | 
Music | 


THE YEZIDIS, OR DEVIL-WORSHIPERS. 
W* meet in the East with many relig- 


ious sects, which have existed from 


| far distant ages, some entirely unaltered, 


To | 


others considerably modified by various 
changes; and it is often interesting to 
trace such sects to their source, if only for 
the information we obtain concerning the 
forms in which mind unfolded itself in 


' ancient times, and the manner in which 


| their hospitality. 


different religions were sometimes com- 
bined. Thusin the Sabwans or Mandaites 
of the present day, we find a sect whose 
origin is to be traced to the excitements 
of the first and second century consequent 
upon the preaching of John the Baptist, 
but whose character has been quite altered 
by the different elements it has taken up 
in its course. 

We have chosen for examination the 
enigmatical sect of the Yezidis,* in the 
hope of ascertaining whether any positive 
origin can be assigned them. We shall 
first describe the sect as far as the various 
accounts we have received enable us; and 
then, by comparing it with other ancient 
sects which are in some respects similar, 
determine, if possible, whether it is to be 
traced to any one in particular, or to a 
combination of several. Michael Febvre 
first mentions them, in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. He speaks of 
them as a powerful race, easily contented, 
living in black tents, leading a nomad 
lite, and mostly herdsmen. He commends 
They are friendly to 


| Christians, but hate Mohammedans, who 


their greatest 
The leading point in their religious doc- 
trines is this, that they will never speak ill 
of the devil. Neither persuasion nor force 
ean induce them, and some have been 
flayed alive rather than consent. ‘The 
reasons they give are :—* That we cannot 
with a good conscience abuse any creature, 
for this right belongs to the Creator alone ; 


have been persecutors. 


> A tribe in Asia Minor, having their settle- 
ments in the hills between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 








and since we find no precept in the Serip- 
tures to curse the devil, it is not right to 
offend him as Christians and Turks do, 
even though we regard him as a rebel 
against God. They compare him to a 
minister who has fallen into disgrace, and 
whom we should wish well to, and not 
curse. There is still hope, they think, 
that the devil will some day be reconciled 
to God, through the divine merey, and 
then he will certainly endeavor to revenge 
all the 


during his disgrace. 


he reecived 
And even if he is 


a man falis into his 


himself for insults 
not reconciled, yet, if 
power after death, he will have the worst 
to fear from him. So that, in either case, 
it is best to spare him.” ‘This is the ac- 
count which the leading men give of their 
doctrine ; the rest never utter the name of 
Satan, but refer to him in other terms, as 
“the angel Paon,” “the Conscious One,” 
or he “whom the ignorant curse.” We 
cannot expect anything definite concerning 
their doctrines, as they have no written 
religious documents. 
Old and New Testaments, and the Koran, 
fell from 
At their feasts, they sing to the 
cuitar, songs in honor of Christ, of Mary, 
of Moses, of Zechariah, of 
Mohammed. 
think of the that 
they sometimes call wine the blood of 
Christ. If any one at their festivals, offers 
another a cup of wine, he says, “Take 
this cup with the blood of Christ; and he 


and teach that all these books 
heaven. 


and even 


Christian communion, 


who receives the cup, kisses the hand of 
the one who brings it, all present rising at 
the with their 
arms crossed, while he is drinking. They 


same time, and bowing, 


are divided into two classes, distinguished 
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| . . “19 
shipers of the Devil. 
| Cherubim. 


’ ° | 
They believe in the | 


It is remarkable, when we | 


| execute them. 


| year 


pray, they turn to the East; and at sun- 
rise, as soon as the first rays enter their 
tents, they rise, fold their hands and pray 
to God in the presence of the sun.” 

This account is confirmed by Niebuhr, 
who says that there is a village entirely 
occupied by them between Arbil (the an- 
cient Arbela) and Zab. ‘The tollowing is 
the acceunt given by the Abbot Sestini, 
who traveled from Constantinople to Bas- 
sora in the year 1781 :—*In the Kurdish 
Hills you come to a village, Sinjar, in- 
habited by Yezidis, who are called * Wor- 
They call Satan 
They have their Emir in 
Kurdistan, where they assemble once a 
with their in the 
evening, when they have finished eating 
and drinking, they put out the lights.” 
In his account of a second journey, he 


families; and, 


gives a fuller description, as received from 
a Dominican. 

He calls them a mixture of the errors 
of the Manichwans, the Mohammedans, and 
the Persians. 
tradition without books, since they are for- 
bidden to read and write. 
in all the prophets and saints of the 


The doctrine is spread by 
They believe 


Christians, whose names are attached to 
the monasteries in the 
Most of them profess faith in Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed. God, they say, 
has given commands, but left the devil to 


neighborhood. 


They have neither fasts 
nor prayers, for Yezid, they say, performed 
enough for all his followers to the end of 
the world. Ten days after the August 
new moon, they hold an annual assembly, 
which lasts ten days and a night, at the 


| grave of the Sheikh Adi, when many meet 


| together from distant countries. 


by their dress—the one wearing black, the | 


The former stand highest, 
kind of 
Febvre derives their name from a man 
Yezid. “Many of them regard 
Yezid and Christ as the same under dif- 


other white. 


and form a sacerdotal caste. 


named 


ferent names. 
miraculous tales as oecur in the apocryphal 
gospels. Those who are clothed in black 
shrink from killing animals, although they 
eat them when killed; a feeling which 
arises probably from a belief in the trans- 
migration of souls, The day on which 
one who has worn black elothes dies, is 


observed as a festival, and not a day of 
mourning; *he must be congratulated on 
his entrance to a blessed life.? When they 


They relate of Christ such | 


On their 
way thither, robberies are often committed ; 
and small caravans are in great danger if 
a larger body of 
Many women, too, from the neighboring 
villages, the unmarried excepted, come to 
the festival ; after feasting, they extinguish 
the lights, and never speak again till sun- 
They hold the Christian monasteries 


Yezidis approaches. 


rise. 


; in great veneration; and if they visit 


them, before they enter they bare their 
feet and kiss the walls, in the belief that 
the patron saint of the monastery will be 
their protector; or if they are ill and 
dream of a monastery, they visit it, before 
they are perfectly well, and bring as an 
offering incense, wax, resin, or some other 


,and after kis 










present to the monastery sing 
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the walls and remaining a quarter of an 
hour there, return home. They recognize 
as the head of their religion the Sheikh, 
who is chief of the race. He has the care 
of Sheikh Adi’s tomb, who restored their 
sect. The Sheikh of the race must always 
be a descendant of Yezid; and in such 
veneration is he held, that they consider 
themselves fortunate if they can procure 
one of his shirts to be buried in. By his 
intercession and merits they expect to 
reach a higher place ; and therefore many 
of them buy a shirt for forty piastres, 
(more than $10;) or if they cannot pro- 
cure the whole, content themselves with a 
piece. The chief of the Yezidis has 
always a man present with him, called 
Kocieck,—.e¢. a teacher,—who is listened 
to as an oracle,and consulted before every 
undertaking. He is said to receive his 
revelations from the devil; and if a Yezidi 
is in doubt about any important matter, 
advice is obtained for a purse of money. 
Before the Kocieck replies, he stretches 
himself on the ground and sleeps, or ap- 
pears to sleep; and on waking, declares 
that such a decision has been revealed to 
him. The following incident is a proof 
ef the importance attached to his reve- 
lations. Torty years ago the Yezidi 
women, like the Arabian, used to dye their 
under-clothes with indigo for the sake of 
One morning the Kocieck 
came unexpectedly to the chief, and said 
that it had been revealed to him, the night 


saving soap. 





before, that indigo color was unlucky, and | 


not in favor with the devil. This was 


enough to send men to every tribe with 


orders to banish the color, to get rid of the | 


clothes, and put white in their place. | 


And with such eare did they carry out the | 


command, that if any of the 
visited Christians or Turks, and a bed of 
this color was given them, rather than use 
it, even in the middle of winter, they would 
sleep with only their own clothes. 
Yezidis believe that the souls of the dead 
are taken to a place of rest, where they 
are more or less happy according to their 


Yezidis | 


The 


desert; they are said to visit their relatives | 


and friends occasionally, to inform them 
of their wishes. 

The American Missionaries, Grant and 
Hinsdale, visited them during the period 
of their residence amongst the Nestorians 
in Persia and the Kurds. When Grant 


first entered the village, he was received | 


very coldly by the Sheikh, but soon ascer- 
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tained that the reason lay in his mistaking 
him fora Mohammedan. As soonas he was 
known to be a Christian, everything 
changed. In this we have a proof that the 
Yezidis entertain great respect for Chris- 
tianity, of which many a relic, as for ex- 
ample baptism, is still preserved by them. 
They make, too, the sign of the cross. 
They believe in one God, and, in a certain 
sense, in Christ as a Saviour. They 
kiss the first rays of the sun if they fall 
upon anything near them. They never 
blow out a light, or spit into the fire, lest 
they should defile the holy clement. 
They are said to practice circumcision, and 
observe a passover festival, or something 
similar to the sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb. 

Grant conversed with a chief of the 
Yezidis, who said that they were on friendly 
terms with the Christians, but not with the 
Mohammedans ; that their ancesters were 
Christians of the same kind as the Nes- 
torians. When he was alone with Grant, 
he asked, with an anxious look, whether 
the day was not near when Christianity 
would triumph and rule the world. He 
pointed to the burning lamp and the rising 
sun, whilst he mentioned with warmth the 
name of Jesus Christ, and bowed in token 
of reverence. He related, too, after eare- 
fully looking that no one was present, as 
a great secret, that his people were sons 
of Israel, and believed in the Pentateuch, 
the Psalms, and the Gospels; and, with 
a strict charge not to mention it, said, that 
they possessed another book of their own, 
called Furkal. ‘They are said to read the 
Koran, after covering the name of Satan 
with wax whenever it occurs. 

Layard visited them, and relates that 
they acknowledge a supreme Being, to 
whom they present neither offering nor 
prayer. They never mention the name 
of the evil spirit, and are said to have put 
to death many who hurt their religious 
feelings by using the word Satan. They 
even avoid any word which bears the least 
resemblance. They have a copper figure 
of a bird, which, however, they do not 
regard as an idol, but as a symbol, prob- 
ably of the pride of the fallen angel. 

They say that Satan, who is suffering 
punishment on account of his apostasy, 
still possesses great power. There are 
seven angels subject to him, who have 
great influence upon the world. Christ, 


| too, was a superior angel, who assumed a 
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human form; he did not die upon the | the land in which Parsism existed longest, 


cross, but rose to heaven. [Here we have 
a Docetic idea.} They expect the return 
of Christ. They show the same reverence 
to fire which they do to the sun, bolding 
their hands over it and afterward kissing 
them. Washings are frequent with them. 
They consider pork unclean, and observe, 
the Mosaic law, the 
given to Noah. Layard disproves the 
reports of excesses during the nightly 


besides commands 


festival, as he was himself present at one. 

To the accounts given, the Armenian 
writer, Injijean, only adds, that they boast 
of intercourse with demons, and observe a 
ceremony similar to the mass ; the priests 
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| 


| 


first in opposition to Christianity, and 
afterward blended with it. It is evident, 
however, that we do not find here the pure 
doctrine of Zoroaster in any shape, but 
one which has sprung from a mixture of 
Parsism with Christian elements. The 
only question is, which of the Christian 
sects, where such a mixture is perceptible, 
are we to fix upon. 

This influence of the doctrines of Pars- 
ism is evident in several sects. We may 
mention the old Jewish sect of the Essenes, 
of whom Josephus says, that “ before sun- 


rise, they converse about nothing common 


wearing a dress, like that worn at the mass | 


by Catholic priests. With uncovered head 


they put bread and wine into the cup and 


offer over them a silent prayer. Ifthey find 


| 


a lamp burning before an altar, or an image | 


of the virgin Mary, they dip their finger in 
the oil and make the sign of the cross. 
Irom these accounts it is evident that 
there are many difficulties in the way of 
an examination of this sect and its origin. 
They appear to have kept their doctrines 
very secret, and made them known with 
great reluctance ; and, from their want of 
edueation, their original faith may have 
been corrupted in many ways, and mixed 
up with foreign clements. ‘The frequeney, 
too, with which mixed religions oecur in 
the 


could be induced from political motives to 


East, the ease with which this sect 


attach itself at one time to Christianity, 
and at another to Mohammedanism and the 
Koran, and, above all, the fact that the 
principle commonly acted upon by such 
Eastern sects is, to deeeive those who are 
unfitted for their esoteric doctrine, make 
it more difficult to arrive at any certain 
Still, if we put together all 
that we find in the preceding accounts, we 


conclusion. 


cannot fail to discover, that the whole tend- 
ency of their doctrine is essentially opposed 
to Mohammedanism; that it has had its 
origin in some connection with Christianity, 
though, perhaps, it has since taken up 
more of the Christian element than origin- 
There are indications 

the 
and this is to be ex- 


ally be longed to it. 


also of dualisin, and sun and _ fire- 


worship of Parsism ;* 


pected from their position and their con- 


> The religion introduced by Zoroaster 
amongst the Persians, probably in the sixth 


century B.C. 


or profane, and address prayers to the sun, 
as if begging it to rise; and that they fear 
lest the sun’s rays should fall on anything 
lmpure,”"—a feeling existing also amongst 


the Yezidis. But our knowledge of the 
Essenes is too limited to allow us to 
| compare them with any other sect. 

The most prominent feature in the 


| 





sprung 
| 


doctrine of the Yezidis is, that they believe 
not only that the spirit who is the cause 


| of all evil was originally good, and has 


fallen from God, but that he will in the 
end be reconciled again. Moreover, it is 
peculiar to this sect, thatethe fallen spirit, 
on account of his original nature and his 
future restoration to his lost dignity, is 
made an object of special veneration ; this 
extraordinary, that, if we find in any 
a similar feature, we may at once 


is so 
sect 
conclude either that the Yezidis are con- 
nected with this sect, or that the two have 
from the same This 
exactly to a Christian sect which 
sprang up in the eleventh century in the 


source. 


applies 


Byzantine empire, coming from ‘Thrace 
and the neighboring country, under the 
name of Evyiraé (prayers), ’'Eviovsracra: 
(enthusiasts) —so called from their prayers 
and convulsions. ‘The Constantinopolitan 
writer, Michael the 
whom we obtain our knowledge of this 


Stammerer, from 
sect, gives the following account :—They 
believe in one God as the Father; from 
him sprang two principles, the elder and 
younger son; to the Father they allotted 
the whole ethereal region of existence, to 
the younger son (by whom, no doubt, 
Christ is meant) that which is in heaven, 


| to the elder, the government of every- 
nection with Persia and Armenia, the latter | 


thing in the world; the latter they called 
Satanael—a compound word already com- 
mon amongst the Jews. 
of this doctrine 


The professors 
I 


he divides into three 
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classes. Of the first, he says that they | pire, and were able easily to find admission 
honor both the sons; for, say they, al- | to the newly-converted Bulgarian tribe. 


though at present opposed, they are de- 
scended from the same father, and will at 
last be reconciled. From this it is evi- 
dent that they did not regard the elder son 
as originally an evil spirit, an unconscious 
principle, in its very essence evil, and op- 
posed to the divine, but as a spirit fallen 
from God, and, therefore, at last to be 
reconciled to him. Here we have exactly 
the doctrine of the Yezidis. 
ond class, he says that they honored the 
younger, as the ruler over the higher re- 
gion; the elder they do not honor, as the 
others do, but think that they should pru- 
dently take care that he does them no in- 
jury. 
analogous to the doctrine of the Yezidis, 
for they give as their reason for not insult- 
ing Satan, that he possesses great power 
to injure men. He notices a third class 
who only honored Satan, and set them- 
selves in direct opposition to God, It is 
doubtful, however, whether this distinction 
founded truth. We find another 
striking correspondence between the Eu- 
chite and the Yezidis; the former boasted 


is on 


of special revelations, appealed to visions 
this we find 
The ‘Thracian 


convulsions, and also 


the Yezidis. 


and 
amongst 


which took place when he attended a 
meeting of the sect in Southern Dalmatia ; 
a man in an eestatie state rose and de- 
nounced him as having been sent by the 
government to lay snares for the sect, and 
publish their secrets, and take him pris- 
oner to Constantinople. There is another 
resemblance to the Yezidis in the practice 
of the Euchite of holding nightly meetings, 
at which the lamps were extinguished. 
They agree further in the allowance of 
deception and accommodation for the sake 
of escaping persecution. For, in the 
work mentioned, it is said, that such men 
were found amidst the “holy coin ;” 
whether by this we are to understand the 
Catholic Chureh, or monks, or the clergy. 
Here the Euchita were discovered, after 
spreading themselves for a long time se- 
eretly, and in the twelfth cenury they 
came to light amongst the Selavonian 
tribes under another name. ‘There is no 


doubt that the Bogomile of the twelfth 
century were connected with the Euchite. 
The latter had endeavored to spread them- 
selves within and around the Grecian em- 





Of the sec- | 


From this they entered again the Grecian 
empire, and thus it happens that they appear 
this time with the Sclavonian name Bogo- 
mile, which corresponds with their original 
Grecian name. The name is explained 
from the combination of Bog, Lord, and 
miloui, pray, taken from their frequent in- 
voeations of Deity. Amongst them we 
find the same doctrine as amongst the 
Euchite: one Father, from whom two 
spirits descend—the elder, Satanael, the 


| younger, Christ; that Satanael rebelled 
against God, seduced a part of the other 
| spirits, and by the divine power which he 


| still retained, created the world. 
In this, too, we see something 


j 
} 


These 
Bogomila continued to spread for some 
time in the Grecian empire ; and to them 
we trace of the dualistic 
which were found in the middle ages in 
the west of Europe, under the name of 
Cathari. 

The combination of the Christian relig- 
ion with that of Zoroaster was not of 
rare occurrence, but constantly renewed. 


some sects, 


And the sects which sprang from it spread 


into all the neighboring countries of Asia. 


' In such a mixture the “children of the 


| sun”? originated. 


And though the Pauli- 


| cians belonged to a different form of dual- 
mentions, as an example, an occurrence | 


ism from the Yezidis, it is an important 


fact that they endeavored to spread in all 
| directions, that they were warlike, as the 


Yezidis, and were often employed amongst 
the auxiliaries of the Byzantine empire. 

It only remains to inquire, whether the 
notion of the relation of the evil to the 
good held by the Yezidis, and certain 
Christian sects, sprang from a mixture of 
Parsic* and Christian ideas, or from some 
later form of the Parsic doctrine, without 
any connection with Christianity. This 
necessitates another question, whether we 
find in Parsism an absolute dualism, or 
only a relative one, founded on a belief in 
the unity of the primary principle as the 
first cause of all existence. ‘To me a dis- 
tinction seems to exist between a hidden 
first cause, and Ormuzd, who has his life 





° The leading doctrines of Parsism were, that 
there are two principles in the universe in con- 
stant strife; Ormuzd, the good principle, Ahri- 
man, the evil. The creation of the good comes 
first; Ahriman is the disturbing principle. But 
Ormuzd is destined to triumph, and the power 
of Ahriman will be taken away. Every true 
Parsic considered himself a soldier of Ormuzd, 
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in that hidden eternity, and is himself the 
divine essence The view of 
Ahriman as the first-born, and Ormuzd as 
the later, found in the relation of Satanael 
to Christ, points to an old Parsie sect. 
But the belief in Ahriman as an originally 
evil principle does not tally with the no- 


revealed, 


tion of future reconciliation; and all that 
Parsism teaches is, that at last the good 
will triumph over the evil—Ahriman will 
cease to fight. In this idea, that Ahri- 
man, the evil principle, was originally bad, 
we find a notion entirely opposed to the 
views of the sects mentioned, and there- 
fore conclude that they sprang from a 
mixture of the doctrines of Parsism and 
Christianity. 
ian 
THE CAP OF LIBERTY. 

HERE are some peculiar ceremonies 

which, notwithstanding the lapse of 
ages, survive the passage of time, and are 
found, even in modern days, as freshly en- 
graved on the memory,as earnestly guarded 
by popular prejudice, and as acceptable to 
the spirit of a free nation, as in the remote 
centuries of antiquity. Amongst these, 
the use of that symbol of freedom, “ the 
cap of liberty,” stands foremost. In early 
times none but the free-born claimed the 
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for.a crest, as emblematical of that liberty 
so nobly struggled for. 

In England the cap, with the word liberty 
inscribed on it in letters of gold, is used 
as a symbol of the constitutional liberty of 
the nation, and Britannia sometimes bears 
it on the point of her spear. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case, as the figure 


| of Britannia is often represented with the 


trident of Neptune uncapped in her left 


| hand, while with her right she offers the 


olive-branch of peace to the world. 


In France, in the beginning of the rev- 
olution of 1789, the cap of liberty was 
hoisted as the symbol of freedom; but, 


| when the bloody tragedies of the remorse- 
| less Directory filled France with terror 


and dismay, there were but few that regard- 
ed the cap of liberty with a favorable eye. 
It was during this melancholy period that 
the red cap was adopted, from the following 
circumstances :—F or many years the kings 
of France sent those condemned for crimes 


| and serious political offenses to the galleys 


privilege of wearing a cap of this kind, | 


to exercise it but one so 
Woe to the slave who 


and none dared 
entitled to ¢ njoy it. 
had the imprudent hardihood to be seen 
eovered! for the lash, the chain, and the 
brand soon made him repent of his neglect 
or his folly, whichever it might have been. 

In all countries the slaves were obliged 
to appear bareheaded ; and whenever the 
day came that freedom was the reward of 
faithful servitude, one of the ceremonies 
used in the manumission of the slave was 
the placing of a cap on the head by the 
former master. ‘Thus the cap or hat be- 
eame the symbol of liberty, and was the 
standard around which the spirit of pa- 
triotism rallied in many a 
When the mandate of the tyrannical Gessler 


revolution. 


compelled the hardy sons of Switzerland 
to salute a hat placed upon a pole, as a 
mark of submission, the spirit of the nation 
was roused, the tyrant paid forfeit with his 
life for bis insulting order, and the hardy 
mountaineers obtained that liberty which 
has since been so intrepidly preserved ; 
and, accordingly, the arms of the united 


eantons of Switzerland have a round hat 


| originally attached to it, as in olds 


at Marseilles, and there, chained to the oar, 
they dragged outa wretched and abandoned 
existence, in the polluted atmosphere of a 
society stained with erimes of the deepest 
dye. However, when the revolution open- 
ed the prison-doors, and burst the chains 
of the galley-slaves, the red cap worn by 
the liberated convicts was elevated as the 
standard of freedom, and borne by them 
as they marched in hundreds to Paris, the 
ready tools of the wieked men who then 
held the reins of power. On late occasions, 
when the revolutionary spirit of the times 
nearly upset every throne in Murope, the 
red cap was chosen by the republicans, 
and the red flag was the ensign of the as- 
sembled revolutionists. When jacobin elubs 
were rife in Paris, the red cap was also 
made the badge of membership, and henee 
often known under the title of the “ jacobin 
In the 
however, the cap of liberty has certainly 


cap.” last-mentioned instances, 
been used in a sense different from that 
n times 
it was solely used in the manumission of 


| slaves. 


“7 wit give you my head,” exelaimed 
a person to Montesquieu, “if every word 
of the story T have related is not true.” 
“T accept your offer,” said the president ; 
“presents of small value strengthen the 
bonds of friendship, and should never be 


refused.” 
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THOMAS MOORE, HIS CHARACTER AS 
AN AUTHOR. 


R. MOORE has occupied no inconsid- 
\ erable place among the writers of 
the last half-century. If, as a poet, he has 
not exhibited any of the more powerful 
forms of talent, if he has never risen to 
the dread sublimities of song, he has pos- 
sessed in an almost unrivaled degree the 
qualities which constitute the lyric poet— 
qualities which present the language of 
poetry in combination with music, and 
captivate the ear as well as the mind by 
the harmony of sound married with im- 
mortal verse. The brillianey which be- 
longs to such effusions as these, may unfit 
aman for the lengthened and sustained 
effort of an epic poem; but they find many 
readers who can appreciate their charms, 
without being able to comprehend the 
merits of the other; and the judgment of 
antiquity never ceased to recognize the 
value of lyric poetry, while the higher 
place was given to the epic and the tragic 
muse. Among the poets of this school, 
we know of no English author who, as a 
writer of songs, excels, or even equals, 
Mr. Moore. Whatever be the theme— 
whether playful or pathetic, whether light 
or impassioned—there is an air and grace 
in his language which is almost peculiar 
to himself. His verse flows with a fluency 
which hardly seems natural to the English 
and his eadences show how ex- 
quisitely the ear was tuned to the expres- 
sion of the sentiment with which the mind 
The Irish Melodies will long 
remain testimonies to this felicitous com- 
bination of power; and we can only regret, 
that a power which might have been used 
to the highest and most important purposes, 
which might have touched the feelings 
with such singular effect, and have wielded 
the tenderest and the noblest emotions of 
the heart with such magic influence, should 
too often have ministered to passions that 
could not be indulged with innocence, and 
to the dark and bitter recollections of dis- 
appointed and rebellious ambition. 

Can we suppress the sigh which rises, 
while we call to mind the effects that might 
have been produced, had the talents of this 
gifted man been consecrated to the service 
of his God and Saviour, and if the first 
efforts of his genius had been exercised 
on sacred songs, instead of those with which 
his claim on public celebrity commenced. 

Vou. 1, No. L.—E 


tongue ; 


was filled. 





Thousands are doubtless mourning over 
the delusion which was thrown, by his 
early productions, over the ways of sin; 
thousands have been encouraged by the 
fascinating festivity of his tone to trust 
themselves in paths from which there was 
no returning; and no individual of the 
present day stands in this respect under a 
more awful responsibility. We have had, 
no doubt, men who have preached infidelity, 
and have laboured in various ways by 
reasoning, and by argument, to weaken 
the moral tone, and sap the very founda- 
tions of religious faith: but we all know 
how few are influenced by the dry discus- 
sions of such abstract subjects, compared 
with the multitude who listen to the Siren 
song which speaks through the senses, 
and which beguiles the mind by address- 
ing it through the passions. Amidst the 
many who have thus been doing the work 
of Satan, and filling the broad path which 
leads to destruction with victims, Mr. Moore 
occupies a place of fearful eminence. The 
singular gracefulness of his language, the 
impassioned liveliness of his ideas, the 
sylphish elegance which vailed the cor- 
ruption that he advocated, and the thought- 
less confidence with which he beckoned 
onward his readers in the paths of pleasure, 
made him the seducing spirit of the youth 
of his age; and his early compositions 
have spread immorality and licentiousness 
wherever the beauty of his poetry could 
be appreciated. 

The object ef the present article is an 
analysis of character, rather than a literary 
review. We venture, therefore, to dismiss 
Mr. Moore’s poems with the commendation 
which we believe to be their due, and which 
is the utmost he can expect from a Chris- 
tian Observer. We believe that they all 
bear the marks of the same brilliant but 
rather trifling mind; that they exhibit 
peculiar sweetness of expression, much 
liveliness of thought, some tenderness of 
feeling ; but that they are not calculated 
to subserve in the remotest degree the 
cause of virtue, or even manliness and 
vigor of character; that they raise no 
high or noble sentiments in the reader ; 
but have a tendency to degrade the mind 
by the levity of their tone, as they can 
hardly fail to vitiate it by the passions 
which are idolized as the principles of 
man’s happiness on earth. 

We pass, then, from these brilliant but 
deceitful trifles, to works which followed, 
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and which by their sequence seemed to 
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| . ; 
a power which has been too often used for 


show the connection that exists between | 


frames of mind that are generally thought 
to be essentially diverse and almost incom- 
patible with each other. We have seen 
Mr. Moore in his early days the Catullus 
of his age, the eulogist of pleasure, stimu- 
lating the most powerful passions of the 
most impressible portion of mankind, and 
strewing the path of vice with flowers. 
During this period of his course, nothing 
can be more fascinating than the temper 
of his muse—she dances before the eye 
like Milton’s Allegro. 

The warm temperament of youth is 
hurried away by her attractions, and won- 


| life 


ders how any one can condemn that which | 
| captivating and attractive; and one of 


seems so playful and so kind. Alas! they 
little knew that these graceful movements 
were but like the frolics of the tiger—that 
those lovely colors were but like the hues 
which deck the serpent; and we are com- 
pelled to trace in the labors of Mr. Moore’s 
graver hours, the effect which carly licen- 
tiousness produces on the mind and prin- 
ciples of the man. 

His prose writings are characterized by 
many of the qualities which marked his 
poetry. There is much beauty of language, 
much liveliness of remark, some tenderness 


of feeling, but the same absence of sound 
trayed 
| dulgzenee, was to be expected. 


and manly principle. 

The atmosphere of the boudoir pre- 
dominates; and whether the subject be 
polities or religion, we recognize the same 
flippant scornful spirit, which flutters on 
the surface, and never descends into prin- 
ciples——which hovers round everything 
that pleases the eye, or captivates the imag- 
ination, but never condescends to touch 
the dull unsightly mass that groans in ob- 
security below,—and which spares itself the 
trouble of inquiry, by a sort of intuitive 
decision as to the justice of its own views. 

A mind like this is admirably fitted to 


evil purposes, but never more flagrantly 


| than by Mr. Moore; and under this in- 


fluence biography becomes in some cases 
the most dangerous and delusive sort of 
reading, instead of being, what it ought to 
be, the result of deliberate and impartial 


| judgment, teaching by example instead of 
| precept. 


The two individuals whose mem- 
ories have been consigned to Mr. Moore 
as their historian, were men whose course 


| of life, and whose end, offered rich materials 


for instruction to the world. Each entered 
the favorable circum- 
The one gifted with personal 


under most 
stances. 
advantages as richly as the other was with 
those of mind; both highly connected, 


them, at least, eminently fitted to have 


| added happiness, as well as dignity, to any 


| station of domestie life. 


They both died 


_at a comparatively early age; the one so 
s b 
worn out by excess, that he sank under 


the effort he made to emancipate himself 


‘from the bondage of self-indulgenee ; and 


the other expired with the guilt of murder 
on his spirit, and only eseaped the scaffold 
by the wounds which he received in the 
deadly scuffle of his apprehension. That 
Mr. Moore should have viewed the errors 
into which these unhappy men were be- 
with than in- 
He had 
been the companion and friend of one, the 
enthusiastic admirer of the other. In his 
intercourse with Lord Byron, he had felt 


something more 


all the charm of his imaginative powers, 


while he had witnessed some of those 


| kindlier workings of heart which broke, like 


gleams of light, through the darkness of 
his life of dissipation. In Lord 
Vitzgerald he saw the vindieator of his 


Edward 


country’s wrongs ; and as his perception 
of these wrongs was not likely to be more 


clear or more correct, either with regard 


deceive the world. The power of selecting 


all that is amiable in nature, and of con- 
cealing all that is wrong in principle ; of 
presenting a subject in the form which 
must touch the feelings, while nothing is 
seen that would offend the judgment; and 
of holding up this pieture with such con- 
that the beholder thinks he has 
seen the whole character, when in fact he 


fidence 


has seen only a part, and perhaps a very 
small and unessential part, of it, and is 
thus led to form his judgment from a very 
limited and guarded acquaintance—this is 


to their cause or their remedy, than that 
of countrymen in 
dazzled by the heroism of his outward 


his general, he was 
bearing, lost sight of the madness of his 
projects, and forgot the bloodshed which 
they contemplated and occasioned, in the 
In 


each of these points he was guilty of a 


amiability of his personal character. 


It was not to be 
Lord 


gross and flagrant error. 
expected that the companion of 
Byron’s looser hours should assume the 
office of a censor with the charge of his 


biography, and condemn with the rigor 
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they deserved the follies and vices in which 
he had been himself a sharer ; but it might 
have been hoped, that when years had dis- 
pelled the illusions of the world, and the 
surviving friend was called to review, with 
a subered mind and matured judgment, the 
course which had ended in such a ship- 
wreck, there should have been some deeper 
expressions of regret, some sign of humil- 
iation, at the measure in which he him- 
self had countenaneed the practices that 
led to the melancholy conclusion of the 
man whom he loved. 

We are compelled to remark the same 
obduracy of heart in the other biography ; 
at least we are compelled to feel that po- 
litieal prejudice in this case did what was 
done by personal attachment in the other ; 
and that Mr. Moore contemplates calmly 
the progress of an organized rebellion, 
which, if it had been realized to its full 
extent, might have deluged Ireland with 
blood; which, arrested as it was by dis- 
covery before it was matured in all its 
parts, did cost the death of thousands ; 
and that, with all these horrors before him, 
he reserves all his pity for the men who 
were to have been the ringleaders in the 
massacre, and leaves the whole Protestant 
population—men, women, and children— 
to an unwept and unredressed extinction. 
It seems difficult to understand how a mind, 
which at other times appears to be so 
exquisitely sensitive, so tender and af- 
fectionate, as Mr. Moore’s, can be on these 
oceasions so callous and indifferent. He 
cannot deny that the peaceable part of the 
community—Protestant women and chil- 
dren—are formed of the same materials, 
and are susceptible of the same sufferings, 
with others; but his sympathies are con- 





centrated on the convicted traitor, the dis- | 


appointed rebel; and while the scene of 
poor Lord Edward's death is described 
with all the powers of language and senti- 
ment, hardly a word escapes hi, lips as to 
the consequences that must hage ensued, 
if that unfortunate and noble-minded young 


man had been allowed to raise the standard | 


of rebellion, to ery havoe, and let loose the 
dogs of war. 

This union of qualities which seem antag- 
onistic, we fear can only be explained by 
reference to essential principles. Jt has 
been found that licentiousness has an extra- 
ordinary effect in deadening the sympathies 
of our nature. We see that the selfishness 


which is indulged in the pursuit of pleasure, 








shows itself afterwards in inflicting that 
which causes pain; and we are too often 
compelled to remark that a hard heart is 
the universal consequence of a loose life. 
We hardly trust ourselves with the sup- 
position that this was the case with Mr. 
Moore ; but the fact is remarkable, and de- 
serves attention; and while we find him, 
as we do on so many oceasions, entwining 
his dagger with the myrtle, we are com- 
pelled to fear that the political zeal which 
prompts his verse, or points his prose, is 
much like that which made Harmodius and 
Aristogiton the liberators of Athens, and 
deserves little respect from the lover of 
constitutional liberty, the real friend of man. 

We may turn to another work of Mr. 
Moore’s ; and in which he probably sought 
to reassure his own mind on the important 
subject of religion, by deseribing an Trish 
gentleman in pursuit of a religion. His 
countrymen are not renowned for the ac- 
curacy of their judgments, or the steadi- 
ness of their perseverance ; and men who 
manage to make blunders in things of every- 
day occurrence, may possibly commit one 
in things of greater consequence. The 
gentleman, indeed, who is deseribed as 
setting forth on this voyage of discovery, 
puts to sea without chart or compass. The 
word of God is not taken as a light to his 
path ; and as he wishes to find peace with- 
out any very accurate notion of the sort of 
peace it may be desirable to possess, we 
‘annot be surprised if he thinks he is most 
likely to sueceed where it is most con- 
fidently offered, and rejoices to find all his 
doubts ended, and all necessity for ineon- 
venient inquiry closed, by admission into 
an infallible Church. The main objection 
we would inake to this book is this, that it 
professes to describe what is not the case ; 
and that it represents the Irish gentleman 
as being in search of a religion, when every 
one can see that the business has long be- 
fore been settled, and that the gentleman 
was amusing himself with the pursuit of 
that which had been already provided for 
him, and which he had neither the intention 
nor the liberty to quit. 

We have thus far been reviewing the 
author through his works, rather than the 
works themselves; for in truth the works 
are not in general such as we should wish 
to bring before our readers; and we are 
urged to the office by a more grave and 
serious motive than that of criticism. We 
wish to avail ourselves of the occasion for 
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protesting against that sentimental religion, 
which imagines that a few saered songs, 
destitute of all the essential character of 
the gospel—destitute even of the shadow 
of those feelings which might give the | 


promise of repentance unto salvation—ean | 
he accepted as any evidence of a change 
of heart, or justify any claims to conver- | 
sion. We hope, and earnestly hope, that | 
this gifted man—endowed with such bril- 
liancy of imagination, with such power 
of touching and exciting the heart, and 


with such a sense of what is sweet and 
lovely—may have seen and felt more than 
these effusions express, and may not have 


prepared to meet the justice of his God 
an offering like that of Cain, com- 
We trust 
that in his private retirement he may have 
known and felt so much of the sinfalness 
of sin, as to have rested neither on these 
pitiful oblations of faney, nor on the ex- 


vith 


posed of fruits and flowers. 


ercises prescribed by the confessional. 
If he had wished, indeed, to know how 
such a life as his should be reviewed, and 


the language which befits the retrospect, 
we should have rejoiced to have guided him 
to one whose talents as a poet must have 
commanded his respect, and whom he might 
been inelined to reverence as a de- 
We 
would not have guided him to any memorial 
of Protestant faith, or Protestant humilia- 
tion ; would not have named Newton 


have 


| 


voted member of his own Church. 





we 
or Cowper, as the models for his imitation ; 
. : | 
him to admit the 


following sonnet of De Barreaud, as the 


we would have asked 


ancuage that befitted his case :— 


“Grand Dieu, tes jugemens sont remplis d’¢- 
quite 5 ‘ 
Tonjours tu 
j'ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bonté 
Ne me pardonnera sans choqner ta justice. 


prends plaisir a nous ¢tre propice 3 


is Pe 





Oui, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impiété | 
Ne liisse a ton pouvoir que le choix du sup- 
Ton érét s’oppose a ma félicité, 
Et ta clémence méme attend que je perisse. | 





Contente ton désir, puisqa’il t’est glorieux, | 
Otfense toi des pleurs, qui coulent de mes 


yens ¢ 


est rends moi 


pour querre, 


Tonne; frappe; il 
cuerre 


tems ; 


lore 


en périssant la raison qui t’aigrit ; 
Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton ton- 
herre, 
Qui ne soit tout couvert du sang de Jesus | 
Christ ?” 
| 
“Great God, thy 


ways are righteous, just, | 
and true ; | 


Love is thy nature, mercy thy delight ; 
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But mine is guilt of such a darken’d hue, 

That e’en thy goodness wavers at the sight, 

Nor can thy love reverse the sentence that 
ig due. 





“ Yes, yes, my God, my sin’s surpassing weig! 
Leaves to thy will supreme one only choice ; 
’Tis thine the sad amount of woe to state, 
For Truth, eternal Truth, all hope denies, 
And Goodness watches while the offender dies. 


“Then do thy will, since this thou hast de- 
creed; 

Reject with scorn these supplicating tears ; 

Pour all thy lightnings on my rebel head ; 

No ery, no murmur, shell offend thy ears, 

But conscious guilt shall silence e’en my 
prayers. 

“Convinced that all that thou canst dois good, 

Self-judged, self-bound, before thy feet I lie; 

All questions ended, and all hope subdued, 

In anguish worship, and adoring die. 

But where’s the place, whereon thy wrath 
can fall, 

Which is not cover’d by the blood of Him 
who died for all?” 


alin’ = 
tN anTp 7a] 
BE STRONG! 
A WORD TO THE FEARFUL OF HEART. 
Heart, with tumultuous tossings driven, 
This thought for thy instruction take— 
How stable are those stars in heaven 
That tremble in the rippling lake! 
A wavering hope may yet depend 
On that which fails or wavers never 3 
Nor fully know, until the emd, 
Its strength—the Rock that stands forever. 


an Pee at : 
HOW TO GET SLEEP. 

Ho“ to get sleep is to some persons 2 

matter of high importance. Nervous 
persons, who are troubled with wakeful- 
ness and excitability, usually have a strong 
tendency of blood on the brain, with cold 
extremities. The pressure of the blood 
on the brain keeps it in a stimulated or 
wakeful state, and the pulsations in the 
head are often painful. Let 
and chafe the body and extremities with a 
brush or towel, or 


such rise 
rub smartly with the 
hands, to promote cireulation, and with- 
draw the excessive amount of blood from 
the brain, and they will fall asleep in a few 
moments. A cold bath, or a 
and rubbing, 
walk in the open air, or going up or down 


sponge bath 


or a good run, or a rapid 


| stairs a few times, just before retiring, 


will aid in equalizing circulation and pro- 
moting sleep. These rules are simple 
and easy of application in castle or cabin, 
and may minister to the comfort of thou- 
sands who would freely expend money for 
an anodyne to promote 


“ Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 
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HE Hon. George R. Gilmer, in an ad- 
dress delivered in the college chapel 


at Athens, on the literary progress of 


Georgia, gives the following picture of the 
mode of tuition prevalent in the country 
schools of Georgia within the last half- 
century. 

Wandering foreigners, principally drunk- 
en Irishmen, who had been driven from 
society in the old country, from their unfit- 
ness to discharge its duties, were the only 
persons sufficiently uncecupied who knew 


anything of letters to accept the office of 


schoolmaster. No one believed in their 
fitness, but no better could be had. Here 
and there a school was collected, of children 
going barefooted for miles around, to a 
schoolhouse of round unbarked logs, with 
a chimney at one end made of puncheons 
and mud, and at the other a plank for a 
writing table, placed at an opening made 
by cutting out a log. The schoolmaster, 
seated in a split-bottomed chair near the 
deor, with a hickory switch in hand, taught 
“the young idea how to shoot,” by impres- 
sions made upon backs and legs. The 
love of rhyme, which always precedes 
taste, was used to impress upon the mem- 
ory of the children the knowledge of A B 
©. Lach letter was described by a cor- 
responding sound. One of the ways was 
to teach the children to say, A-bissel-pha, 
A by itself is A; E-bissel-phe, E by it- 
self is EK. The copulative & was called 
undpersand. There were no_ painted 
arithmeties in the hands of the masters or 
scholars. Lessons were given on slates, 
from the schoolmaster’s manuscript book. 

There was no school in the Goosepond 
neighborhood, on Broad River, from its 
first settlement in 1784 until 1796. The 
first teacher was a deserter from the 
British navy, whose only qualification was 
that he could write. [Le whipped accord- 
ing to navy practice. On cold mornings, 
when fire could not be conveniently had, 
he made the children join hands and run 
round and round, whilst he hastened their 
speed by the free application of the switch. 
He was knowing in all sorts of raseality. 
He broke open the locks of several of his 
employers, in search of money, was de- 
tected, and punished at the publie whip- 


t ing-post. 
A boy then taught A BC, uutil another 
master was found. He was a fair-haired, 








soft-handed, rosy-cheeked North Carolina 
youth, who would have done very well, if 
he had been permitted to continue teaching. 
He was thought very handsome, and got a 
wile at once. 

he next schoolmaster was an Irishman, 
who taught as long as the people would 
send their children to him. He got drunk 
whenever he could get at whisky, and he 
whipped without stint. The two cleverest 
lads in the schoel received from ten to 
fifteen whippings a-day. 

The next was a Virginia gentleman, who 
had spent his property in drinking and 
other dissipation. He kept school to enable 
him to continue these habits. 

The next was an Irishman, who got 
drunk whenever he had the means, and 
was in other respects such a sorry fellow 
and sorry teacher, that he was never per- 
mitted to teach Jonger than one year in 
the same place. 

Many years afterwards, an old man 
trudged his way, shillelah in hand, to this 


settlement. He wore the jump jacket of 


the last century, and carried under his arm 
his first manuscript ciphering book. He 


had taught Judge Matthews, afterward of 


the Supreme Court of Louisiana, and 
Meriwether Lewis, the first traveler across 
the Rocky Mountains. The old school- 
master had returned, after thirty years’ 
absence, to seek employment from his 
former patrons, or to reap benefit from the 
suecess of his first scholars. But his 
school-house was rotted down, and_ his 
employers and scholars either dead or re- 
moved from the country. The hickory 
switch had ceased to be the instrument of 
authority. ‘The old schoolmaster’s occupa- 
tion was gone. 

The following deseription of a “ turn- 
out,” is attributed to Rev. President Long- 
street; it isa graphic illustration of the old 
country schools of Georgia :— 

“In the good old days of fescues, abis- 
selfas, and andpersands, terms which used 
to be familiar in this country during the 
Revolutionary war, and which lingered in 
some of our country schools fur a few 


| years afterward—I visited my friend Cap- 


tain Griffin, who resided about seven 
miles to the eastward of Wrightsborough, 
then in Richmond, but now in Columbia 
county. J] reached the eaptain’s hespitable 
dome on Faster, and was received by him 
and his good lady with a Georgia welcome 
of 1790. 
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“The day was consumed in the inter- 
change of news between the captain and 
myself (though, I confess, it might have 
been better employed), and the night found 
us seated round a temporary fire, which 
the captain’s sons had kindled up for the 
It was a common 
custom of those days with boys to dye and 


purpose of dyeing eggs. 


peck eggs on Easter Sunday and for a 
few days afterward. 

* There was, however, another and anall- 
absorbing subject which occupied the minds 


of the boys during the whole evening, of 


which I could occasionally catch distant 


hints, in under tones and whispers, but of 
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| of logs, 


| . . ° 
| placed on them. The chimney was built 
| J 


diminishing in size from the 
ground to the top, and overspread inside 
and out with red clay mortar. The classic 
hut occupied a lovely spot, overshadowed 
by majestic hickories, towering poplars, 


' and strong-armed oaks. 


which T could make nothing until they were | 


explained by the captain himself. 
“*The boys,’ said the captain, as they 


retired, ‘are going to turn out the school- | 


master to-morrow, and you can perceive 
they think of nothing else. We must go 
over to the schoolhouse and witness the 
contest, in order to prevent injury to pre- 
ceptor or pupils; for, though the master is 
always, upon such oceasions, glad to be 
turned out, and only struggles long enough 
to present his patrons a fair apology for 
giving the children a holiday, which he 
desires as much as they do, the boys always 


conceive a holiday gained by a ‘ turn-out’ | 


as the sole achievement of their valor ; and, 
in their zeal to distinguish themselves upon 
such memorable occasions, they sometimes 
become too rough, provoke the master to 
wrath, and a very serious conflict ensues. 
To prevent these consequences, to bear 
witness that the master was forced to yield 
before he would withhold a day of his prom- 
ised labor from his employers, and to act 
a mediator Setween him and the boys in 
the 


us 
settling 
attend ; 
morrow.’ 


arcveles of peace, I always 
and you must accompany me to- 
| cheerfully promised to do so. 

* The captain and L rose before the sun, 
but the boys had risen and were off to the 
the After an 
early breakfast, hurried by Mrs. G. tor our 


schoolhouse before dawn. 
accommodation, my host and myself took 
up our line of march toward the sehool- 
house. We reached it about half an hour 
before the master arrived, but not before 
the boys had completed its fortifications. 
It was a simple log-pen, about twenty feet 
square, with a doorway eut out of the logs, 





to which was fitted a rude door. made of | 


clap! 


The reof was covered with elapboards also. 


wards, and swung on wooden hinges. | 


and retained in their places by heavy logs | 


“As I before remarked, the boys had 
strongly fortified the schoolhouse, of which 
they had taken possession. ‘The door was 
barricaded with logs, which I should have 
supposed would have defied the combined 
powers of the whole school. The chim- 


ney, too, was nearly filled with logs of 


goodly size ; and these were the only pass- 
interior. I coneluded, if a 
turn-out all that was to 
decide the contest in favor of the boys, 
they had already gained the victory. They 
had, however, not as much confidence in 
their 
had armed themselves with long sticks ; 


ways to the 


was necessary 


outworks as I had, and, therefore, 


not for the purpose of using them upon the 
master if the battle should come to close 
quarters, for this was considered unlawful 
warfare ; but for the purpose of guarding 
their works from his approaches, which it 
was considered perfectly lawful to protect 
by all manner of jobs and punches through 
the cracks. From the early assembling of 
the girls, it was very obvious that they had 
been let into the conspiracy, though they 
took no part in the active operations. 
They would, however, occasionally drop a 
word of encouragement to the boys, such 
as ‘] wouldn't turn out the master; but if 
I did turn him out, I'd die before T'd give 
up.’ ‘These had 
emboldening effect upon ‘ the young free- 
horns, as Mrs. Trollope would eal] them ; 


remarks doubtless an 


for | never knew the Georgian of any age 
who was indifferent to the smiles and praises 
of the ladies—before his marriage. 

* At last the schoolmaster, Mr. Michael 
St. John, made his appearance. Though 
some of the girls had met him a quarter 
of a mile from the schoolhouse, and told 
him all that had happened, he gave signs 
of and 
when door, 
assailed by a whole platoon of sticks from 
‘Why, what does all this 
said he, as he approached the eap- 


sudden astonishment indignation 


he advaneed to the and was 


eracks : 
- 


mean ¢ 


the 


tain and myself, with a countenance of two 
or three varying expressions. 

“* Why,’ said the captain, ‘the boys have 
turned you out, because you have refused 
to give them an Easter holiday.’ 
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“**O > returned Michael, ‘that’s it, is it? 
Well, Ill see whether their parents are to 
pay me for letting their children play when 
they please.’ So saying, he advanced to 
the schoolhouse, and demanded, in a lofty 
tone, of its inmates, an unconditional sur- 
render. 

** Well, give us holiday then,’ said twen- 
ty little urchins within, ‘and we'll let you 
in.’ 

“Open the door of the academy’— 
(Michael would allow nobody to call it a 
schoolhouse)—‘ Open the door of the aca- 
demy this instant,’ said Michael, ‘or I'll 
break it down.’ 

“* Break it down,’ said Pete Jones and 
Bill Smith, ‘and we'll break you down.’ 

“ During this colloquy I took a peep into 


the fortress, to see how the garrison were 
affected by the parley. The little ones 
were obviously panic-struck at the first 
words of command; but their fears were 
all chased away by the bold, determined 
reply of Pete Jones and Bill Smith, and 
they raised a whoop of defiance. 

“ Michael now walked round the academy 
three times, examining all its weak points 
with great care. He then paused, reflect- 
ed for a moment, and wheeled off suddenly 
towards the woods, as though a bright 
thought had just struck him. He passed 
twenty things which I supposed he might 
be in quest of, such as huge stones, fence- 
rails, portable logs, and the like, without 
bestowing the least attention upon them. 
Ile went to searched it 
thoroughly, then to another, then to a 
hollow log, into which he looked with equal 
caution, and so on. 

“* What is he after?’ inquired I. 

“*T'm sure I don’t know,’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘but the boys do. Don’t you notice 
the breathless silence which prevails in the 
schoolhouse, and the intense anxiety with 
which they are eyeing him through the 
cracks ?” 

“At this moment Michael had reached a 
little excavation at the root of a dogwood, 
and was in the act of putting his hand into 
it, when a voice from the garrison ex- 
with most touching pathos, 
*O messy, he’s found my eggs! boys, let’s 


one old log, 


claimed, 


give up.’ 

“*T won't give up,’ was the reply from 
many voices at once, 

“* You coward, Zeph Pettibone, you 
wouldn't give a wooden egg for all ‘the 
holidays in the world.’ 





“Tf these replies did not reconcile Zepha- 
niah to his apprehended loss, it at least 
silenced his complaints. In the mean time 
Michael was employed in relieving Zeph’s 
storehouse of its provisions ; and, truly, its 
contents told well for Zeph’s skill in egg- 
pecking. However, Michael took out the 
eggs with great care, and brought them 
within a few paces of the schoolhouse, 
and laid them down with equal care 
in full view of the besieged. He re- 
visited the places which he had searched, 
and to which he seemed to have been 
led by intuition; for from nearly all of 
them did he draw eggs, in greater or 
less numbers. These he treated as he had 
done Zeph’s, keeping each pile separate. 
Having arranged the eggs in double files 
before the door, he marched between them 
with an air of triumph, and once more de- 
manded a surrender, under pain of an 
entire destruction of the garrison’s pro- 
visions. 

“* Break ’em just as quick as you please,’ 
said George Griffin; ‘ our mothers ‘Il give 
us a plenty more, won't they, pa ?” 

“¢T cananswer for yours, my son,’ said 
the captain; ‘she would rather give up 
every egg upon the farm, than see you 
play the coward or traitor to save your 
property.’ 

“ Michael, finding that he could make no 
impression upon the fears or the avarice of 
the boys, determined to carry their fortifi- 
cations by storm. Accordingly, he pro- 
cured a heavy fence-rail, and commenced 
the assault upon the door. It soon came 
to pieces, and the upper logs fell out, leav- 
ing a space of about three feet at the top. 
Michael boldly entered the breach, when, 
by the articles of war, sticks were thrown 
aside as no longer lawful weapons. He 
was resolutely met on the half-demolished 
rampart by Peter Jones and William 
Smith, supported by James Griffin. These 
were the three largest boys in the school ; 
the first about sixteen years of age, the 
second about fifteen, and the third just 
eleven. Twice was Michael repulsed by 
these young champions; but the third 
effort carried him fairly into the fortress. 
Hostilities now ceased for a while, and the 
captain and I, having leveled the remain- 
ing logs at the door, followed Mic':ael into 
the house. A large three-inch plank, (if 
it deserve that name, for it was wrought 
from the half of a tree’s trunk entirely 
with the axe,) attached to the logs by 
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means of wooden pins, served the whole 
school! for a writting desk. At a conven- 
ient distance below it, and on a line with 
it, stretched a smooth log, resting upon 
the logs of the house, which answered for 
the writers’ seat. Michael took his seat 
upon the desk, placed his feet on the seat, 
and was sitting very composedly, when, 
with a simultaneous movement, Pete and 
Bill seized each a leg, and marched off 
with it in quick time. The consequence 
is obvious; Michael’s head first took the 
desk, then the seat, and finally the ground, 
(for the house was not fioored,) with three 
sonorous thumps of most doleful portent. 
No sooner did he touch the ground than he 
The 
three elder laid themselves across his head, 
neck, and breast, the rest arranging them- 
Michael’s equanimity 
was considerably disturbed by the first 


was completely buried with boys. 


selves ad libitum. 


thump, became restive with the second, 
and took flight with the third. His first 
effort was to disengage his legs; for with- 
out them he could not rise, and to lie in 
his present position was extremely incon- 
venient and undignified. Accordingly, he 
drew up his right, and kicked at random. 
This laid out about six in 
various directions upon the floor. 
“«Tut!? said Captain Griffin, ‘ young 
Washingtons mind these trifies! At him 


movement 


again.’ 

“The name of Washington cured their 
wounds and dried up their tears in an in- 
stant, and they legged him de nove. The 
left leg treated six more as unceremoni- 
ously as the right had those just mentioned ; 
but the talismanie name had just fallen 
upon their ears before the kick, so they 
They therefore re- 


turned to the attack without loss of time. 


were invulnerable. 
The struggle seemed to wax hotter and 
hotter for a short time after Michael came 
to the ground, and he threw the children 
about in all directions and postures, giving 
some of them thumps which would have 
placed the ruffle-shirted little darlings of 
the present day under the discipline of 
paregorie and‘opodeldoe for a week ; but 
these hardy sons of the forest seemed not 
them. As Michael’s head grew 
easy, his limbs, by a natural sympathy, 


to feel 


became more quiet, and he offered one 


day's holiday as the price. The boys de- 


manded a week; but here the captain 


interposed, and, after th 


of 


e common but often 
unjust custom arbitrators, split the 
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by the animal. 
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difference. In this instance the terms 
were equitable enough, and were im- 
mediately acceded to by both parties. 
Michael rose in a good humor, and the 
boys were, of course. Loud was their 
talking ef their deeds of valor as they 
retired. One little fellow 
years old, and about three feet and a half 
high, jumped up, cracked his feet together, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Pete Jones, Bill Smith, 
and me can hold any Sinjin that ever trod 
By the way, the name of 
St. John was always pronounced ¢ Sinjin’ 


about seven 


Georgy grit.’ 


by the common people of that day; and so 
it must have been by Lord Bolingbroke 
himself, else his friend Pope would never 
have addressed him ina line sounmusical as 
‘Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner things.’ 
Nor would Swift, the friend and companion 
of both, have written 

‘What St. John’s skill in state affairs, 

What Ormond’s valor, Oxford’s cares. 


, 


‘Where folly, pride, and faction sway, 
Remote from St. John, Pope, and Gray.’ ”” 


2+ + 


THE HISTORY OF THE PEARL. 
: the Exhibition of the Industry of All 
4 Nations, was a splendid colleetion of 
precious stones. Among these there is the 
monster pearl which far exceeds in size 
any other specimen of the kind in the ex- 
hibition or in England. It weighs eighteen 
hundred grains, and is two inches long, 
and four and a half in circumference. 
We are all familiar with the appearance 
of the pearl; a few sentences therefore 
of the history of this interesting jewel 
may assist our lady-readers’ appreciation 
of it. 

The pearl, so called on account of its 
form, from the Latin word spharula, a 
round body, is found attached either to the 
inner part of the shell of the pearl oyster, 
or else in the thick fleshy part of the ani- 
Mal itself. This beautiful jewel, known 
as the pearl, is produced by the oyster 
itself, and is formed offa material secreted 
The ot the 


oyster’s forcing this substance within its 


real cause 
bivalve house, seems to be in faet nothing 
more than an effort of the little animal to 
get rid of a source of irritation, such as a 
vrain of sand or some such small foreign 
body, which has insinuated itself between 
the mouth of the oyster and the shell, or 
some enemy of the oyster perforating the 
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shell from the outside, to get within reach 
of its prey. In either case, the oyster en- 
velopes the sand or other substance, or 
closes up the aperture, formed with a smooth 
coat of membrane, over which it spreads a 
layer of nacre or pearl. The word nacre 
comes from a Spanish word signifying 
mother-of-pearl, or the shell in which we 
find the pearl. 

In both these cases we usually find the 
pearl adhering to the internal surface of 
the shell. The best and the most valuable 
specimens are however generally found in 
the body of the animal; and the source 
of irritation in this case is proved, accord- 
ing to the attentive observations of Sir 
Everard Home, to be an ovum or egg of 
the oyster, which, instead of coming to 
maturity, and being thrown out of the shell 
by the mother along with the others, 
proves abortive, and remains behind in the 
capsule in which all the ova were originally 
contained. This capsule being still sup- 
plied with blood-vessels from the parent- 
animal, goes on increasing in size for 
another year, and then receives a covering 
of nacre, the same as the oyster spreads 
over the internal surface of the shell. 
The animal adds a fresh layer every year 
to the nucleus thus formed, which thus 
increases in size; and it is probable that 
the oyster deposits this pearly covering, 
not so much in any regular quantity as in 
proportion to the amount of irritation it 
experiences from the exciting cause. 

The peculiar luster of the true pearl, 
and which distinguishes it from all artifi- 
cial means of imitation, arises from the 
central cell, which is lined with a highly 
polished coat of nacre, and the substance 
of the pearl itself being diaphanous, the 
rays of light easily pervade it. 

The chemical constitution of the pearl 
is carbonate of lime (of which common 
chalk is another form); hence the pos- 
sibility of the luxurious Romans dissolving 
them in vinegar and drinking the solution. 
The story of Cleopatra is well known, in 
which, in order that she might be enabled 
to expend a larger sum in one feast than 
Mark Antony had done in the series of 
sumptuous repasts he had provided for her 
gratification, she took a pearl from her ear, 
said to be valued at $403,645 80 of our 
money, and having dissolved it in vinegar, 
drank off the solution. 

Large sums are mentioned by ancient 
historians as having been given in former 





times for pearls: these statements may or 
may not be correct; we therefore proceed 
to speak of the actual money-producing 
value of some of the pearl-fisheries of the 
present day. In 1804 the government of 
Great Britain leased the pearl-fishery at 
Ceylon for $600,000 for one year; but in 
1828, it brought only $153,060. The 
value of the pearl fisheries of Bahrim in 
the Persian Gulf, may be reckoned at 
more than $1,000,060 annually ; or teking 
the produce of the whole Gulf, net far 
short of $1,750,060 per annum. Ofcourse 
our readers are aware that the pearls are 
obtained by divers. In the Ceylon fishery 
as many as fifteen hundred divers are some- 
times employed. The divers share the 
profits of the fishery, in a certain propor- 
tion—a mode of employment which gives 
the laborers about $1 25 or S1 50 a day. 
Of course, this is considered most excel- 
lent pay in a country in which the ordinary 
rate of wages seldom exceeds about one 
shillinga day. The divers in six or seven 
fathoms of water, usually remain immers 
ed about fifty or fifty-five seconds; a 
reward having been offered to him who 
could remain longest under water, it was 
gained by one who remained at the bottora 
for eighty-seven seconds. ‘The diver 
carries down a sack with him in which to 
put the oysters, and which, when filled, is 
pulled up by a rope into a boat on the 
surface ready to receive it. If the diver 
is exhausted, he is pulled up with the bag; 
but this is seldom the ease, as it is much 
easier to rise to the surface of the sea 
than to keep at the bottom. The business 
of a pearl fisher is not considered by any 
means unhealthy, and the period of fishing 
—which seldom occupies more than two 
months in the spring—is considered as 
quite a holiday by the laborers in the 
Indianislands. The use of a diving-dress 
and apparatus has never, we believe, been 
tried in the pearl fisheries. 

All along the coasts of Ceylon and 
Coromandel, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, and on various parts of the Pacific 
coast of South America, as well as at 
Algeria and the Bay of Panama, the pearl 
oyster makes his home. Each bank is 
available only for about two months in 
seven years; and the banks are seldom 
disturbed till the oysters are supposed to 
be in a fit state for gathering. When the 
oysters are brought to land, they are 
thrown into a pit and allowed to rot, so 
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that the pearls can be extracted without 
injury to their delicate structure. Very 
little preparation is necessary to fit the 
pearls for sale, as regularity of shape is 
not much regarded by the purchaser. 

The largest pearl of which we have 
anything like a correct account, is one 
which the King of Persia bought of an 
Arab in 1633 for $550,000. 
shaped, of a regular form, and without the 
slightest blemish. It measures six inches 
and three-quarters in diameter at the 
largest part, and is nearly one inch and a 
half long. Pearls are found in various 
places in Great Britain, and there was 
vecimen or two in the Exhibition of 


2 S| 
Scotch pearls. 

Krom 1761 to 1764 $50,000 worth of 
pearls were taken at Perth. The rivers 
of the counties of Tyrone and Donegal 
Mother-of-pearl 
is the lining or inner part of the shell of 
the pearl oyster, and differs from true 


have also yielded pearls. 


pearl only in form, and in being less com- 
pact and lustrous. 

[t is the large oysters of the Indian seas 
alone which secrete this coat of sufficient 
thickness to render it available for the 
of Nearly one 
million pounds-weight of this mother-of- 
pearl are annually imported into Great 
Britain. In the early part of last year a 
ship arrived in London from the Bay of 


purposes manufacture. 


Panama with upward of two million pear! 
shells, to be used prineipally in the manu- 
facture of shirt buttons. It is curious to 
think that the pearls which deck the head 
of a queén, and the buttons which the poor 
bachelor sews on to his “other shirt,” are 
precisely alike in strueture, came from the 
same miserable diseased were 
fished up by the same dusky Indian divers, 


and differ in nothing but an artificial money 


oyster, 


value! 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 
EARLY all nations naturally attach 
great importance to marriage cere- 


\ 


monies, associated as they generally be- 


come, in the memory of almost every 
individual, with the chief event of his 
life ; and the attendant festivities, sacred 


and profane, are so variously modified by 


climate, civilization, and whatever con- 
tributes to the formation of national pecu- 
liarities, that it may not prove an uninter- 


esting task to compare somewhat the 
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It is pear- | 
! . . . . 
portionally increased solemnity and sim- 








nuptial eelebrations of various countries. 
They present every variety ; and though 
affected more or less by the indolent, or 
poetic, the energetic, or superstitious 
temperaments of different we 
think it will generally be found that in 
proportion as women are reverenced, and 


nations, 


as civilization becomes far advanced, mar- 
riage festivities are conducted with pro- 


Let us see how such matters are 
in the South Sea Islands. 
There, if the union contemplated is be- 


plicity. 
arranged 


tween parties of rank, four large piles of 
plantains, yams, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, 
fish, cakes, bananas, with a baked pig on 
the top of each, are, early in the morning, 
arranged in front of the of the 
bridegroom, and the spectators a semble 
round them decked in 
their bodies anointed with sweet oil. Then 
the bride, closely vailed in fine matting 
made from the bark of the mulberry-tree, 


house 


new dresses, and 


is brought to the same place, and her feet, 
hands, and face being first anointed with 
sandal wood and tumeric, she takes her 
seat, and mock duels with clubs are per- 
formed in her presence, followed by box- 
ing and wrestling matches, after which 
the 
their friends, who sing as they walk, enact 


bride and bridegroom, accompanied by 


a sort of procession before the spectators, 
who greet them with loud acclamations. 
The bridegroom then commences a dance 
with his young men attendants, during 
which the bride is led into her future hab- 
itation ; the heaps of provisions are next 
distributed or scrambled for, succeeded 
by another boxing match ; and the lighting 
up of the abode of the bridegroom, with 
singing and dancing in the evening, eon- 
clude these somewhat barbarie festivities. 
Those of the Tartar races are quite dis- 
similar; and as each man may possess four 
wives, it is not surprising that the affair 
becomes one of barter, and the price of a 
woman, varying, according to her beauty, 
from twenty to five hundred rubles, is first 
determined upon between the father and 
the suitor, after which the latter is per- 
mitted to pay his respects in person to his 
future bride. When the price agreed on 
has been all paid, the young woman's 
companions come to her father’s house 
the evening before the wedding, and the 
females offer condolences on her quitting 
the parental roof, which are responded to 


by two male friends, who sing songs 
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meant to inspire her with happy hopes for 
the future. The following morning the 
young couple stand up in presence of the 
mollah, who asks if they will wed one 
another; he next repeats a prayer, and 
bestows on them the nuptial benediction ; 
and the bride is then seated on a carpet, 
and carried to the house of the bride- 
groom, where festivities are continued for 
many days, consisting chiefly of dancing 
and music. The Russian peasants, though 
near neighbors to the Tartars, have cus- 
toms, on such occasions, peculiar to them- 
selves, and which are believed by some 
antiquarians to be derived from the 
Greeks. The lover, accompanied by his 
brideman, goes first to the lady’s abode, 
and the friend says to the mother, ‘ Show 
us your goods ; we have money.” He is 
then permitted to enter the bride’s apart- 
ment, and afterward gives the lover a 
description of the girl and her possessions. 
The next day the lover exacts a similar 
privilege, only he experiences more diffi- 
culty in inducing the bashfu! fair one to 
show herself; if he is then satisfied, the 
betrothing is not long delayed; on which 
occasion the young people kneel to re- 
ceive the father’s blessing, who places 
one of the household saints on their heads 
during the ceremony; rings are inter- 
changed, and the bride gives out handker- 
chiefs to her female friends for them to 
embroider, and for her to present on the 
wedding day to her husband and _ his 
friends. On the preceding afternoon she 
is conducted to the bath, her companions 
singing lamentations, at the prospect of 
losing her, while they walk through the 
village. The same parties thus chant 
before setting out to church :—* A faleon 
flies in pursuit of a dove. Charming dove, 
are you ready? Your mate is come to 
seek you.” “ Yes,” is answered, with 
The saint’s image accompanies 
the party to church, and when the priest’s 
benediction has been pronounced, the 
bridegroom by legal rights takes his bride 
by both ears and kisses her; the young 
maids remove her virgin head-dress, re- 
placing it with the marriage insignia; and 
then all return home to make merry, and 
the bridegroom throws nuts on the ground 
to indicate his renunciation of all boyish 
sports. : 
Less poetical than weddings thus ac- 
companied by song, the African observ- 


sighs. 


ances would not be at all relished by the | 





| 


English fair sex. Not only is the nuptial 
engagement an affair of merchandise, in 
which the bride’s father sells his daughter 
for so many oxen and slaves, but the girl’s 
nominal consent is not considered neces- 
sary; and as soon as ever the price is 
paid, and perhaps on the same evening, 
the young girl selected is decked in a 
white vail of her own weaving, and, at- 
tended by her own friends, she goes to the 
bridegroom’s house, where she takes off 
her sandals, and a ecalabash of water is 
given her; she knocks at the door, which 
being opened, discloses the bridegroom 
seated in state, surrounded by the elders 
of his family ; going up to him, she kneels 
before him and pours the water over his 
feet in token of her entire submission to 
his will. In curious contrast to this in- 
sulting want of even decent attention to- 
ward the bride amongst the swarthy Afri- 
cans, are the antique ceremonies observed 
by the superstitious Hindoos ; but they are 
so tediously long drawn out we must en- 
deavor to compress our account of them 
as much as possible. The father makes 
the proposal on behalf of his son, which 
is always done on a lucky day; be “re a 
reply is given, the bride’s father pays 
similar visit, after which, with great pomp, 
the other parent accompanies his son, who 
makes gifts to the bride, one of which is 
a piece of silk to be worn on the wedding- 
day ; his father then presents four to six 
guineas with some betel to the bride’s 
father, saying :— The money is thine, 
and the girl is mine.” The answer is 
vice versa, and a Brahmin repeats a ‘cer- 
tain formulary which closes the betroth- 
ment. A lattice-work bower is now built 
in the court-yard, and, from ten to thirty 
days, festivities are carried on, and friends 
vall, and the interval so spent is equiva- 
lent to our reading of the bans in the 
church. Offerings are made to propitiate 
the god of marriage, and the young couple 
ride on elephants to return their friends’ 
visits in the evenings, when fire-works 
and illuminations add to the pomp kept up 
in all conceivable ways. For fear any 
evil eye should have been turned upon the 
lovers during these evening processions, 
a piece of cloth is torn in two in their 
presenee, and the pieces thrown away in 
opposite directions ; and on the wedding- 
day Brahmins arrange themselves on a 
raised platform, surrounded by jars of 
water, the two largest being placed on it 


a 
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by the lovers, and prayers are offered up | takes the hands of the young couple, and, 


to bring down the deity into one of them. 
The sacrificial fire is then kindled, and 
oil, butter, rice, incense, &c., are thrown 
into it. The nuptials are performed by a 
srahmin, who at the conclusion breaks a 
cocoa-nut in two, and then blesses the 
tali, er piece of gold, worn by all married 
women, which is placed round the bride’s 
neck by the bridegroom, who swears be- 
fore the fire to take care of his wife. All 
present sprinkle rice, mixed with saffron, 
over the shoulders of the newly-married, 
and repeat prayers as they do so, which 
is their mode of bestowing a benediction 
on the union. 


Amongst the Turks, marriages are 
generally those of convenience, and are 


arranged by the parents in presence of a 
notary, the bride’s dowry being her own 
On the 
eve of the wedding, she goes to a public 
bath, where she is met by a large compa- 
ny ef friends and relatives, and, in bathing 
she walks round the bath; her 
bridesmaids, similarly attired, singing, as 
they walk beside her, a sort of epithala- 
[very one then salutes her, and 
presents her with jewels and other gifts, 


to reclaim in case of separation. 


costume, 


mium. 


in return for which she kisses their hands. 
The sueeeeding morning she puts on a 
red vail, bordered with yellow, and in a 
close carriage, which entirely screens her 
from view, she is conveyed to the bride- 
groom’s house, preceded by trees borne 
aloft, from which hang waving festoons 
of gold and silver thread, while musicians 
and mountebanks divert the people, who 
gaze adimiringly on the string of horses 
loaded with the bride’s effects, and her 
relatives, richly dressed, who follow in 
carriages. Festivities are kept up for 
some time; but as the sexes are not al- 
lowed to intermingle, they can hardly be 
called ef a social order, and chiefly consist 
in performances to be looked at, such as 
puppet-shows, dancing with castanets, and 
optical deceptions. 


Marriave festivities amongst the North 











American Indians are singularly brief and | 
| decked in gay ribbons, the young people 


simple. A young “brave,” whose cour- 
age has been tested in many skirmishes, 
who can exinbit plenty of scalps, and who 


a2 good hunter, easily wins the favor of 


his Indian bride; and then seeking her 
father, while she stands by, he offers 
presents to the old man, who, if he is 


pleased with them and with the suitor, 


| walk to 


joining them together, the quiet ceremo- 
nial of the union is completed, and is fol- 
lowed by a little feasting. 

In Spain, the warm climate and temper- 
ament of its people are exhibited in the 
poetical ceremonies attendant on courtship 
and marriage. When a mutual under- 
standing has taken place between the 
young people, a night is appointed for the 
betrothment, and the lover seeks the fair 
one’s abode, which is decorated with fes- 
toons of flowers. He is accompanied by 
torch-bearers, musicians, and attendants, 
who form a circle round the house, and a 
serenade is performed of the most flatter- 
ing kind; and when she has been suffi- 
ciently wooed, the coy maiden opens a 
little window, and asks what the gentle- 
man wants? This leads to another rap- 
turous burst of musical tenderness, and at 
last the lady throws down the garland 
from her hair, and promises everlasting 
constancy; the musicians immediately 
strike up a triumphant allegro; the win- 
dows are illuminated; the maiden and 
her parents come out and conduct the 
serenaders into the house; and firing of 
guns and shouts of joy resound through 
the calm, delicious night-air of Valencia. 
The day of the marriage is celebrated 
with musical entertainments, horse-races, 
and divers other amusements, and at mid- 
night the bridegroom bears away by main 
force the bride, who is detained as long 
as possible by her companions, to the 
beautiful arbor adorned for their retire- 
ment on the terrace upon the roof of the 
house. 

The wooer of the Swiss cantons com- 
mences his courtship by the more truly 
romantic offering of a bouquet of flowers, 
gathered on the brink of a precipice ; and 
to see his beloved, he is often forced to 
journey many leagues over the mountains 
at night, exposed to the risk of being 
waylaid by jealous rivals. When the ob- 


ject of this nocturnal wooing hes been 


accomplished, the wedding-day is fixed, 
and, preceded by musicians and bridemen, 


church, followed by a woman 
The bride 


is dressed in a plaited apron, red hose. a 


bearing a basket of flowers. 


floral crown, and a stomacher, upon which 
are inseribed her Christian and surname, 
chief 
When 


and the date of the year, and the 


brideman holds her by her a 


pron 
I 
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the religious forms are completed, the 
spectators obstruct the way of the bridal 
party, who are obliged to give them wine 
before they can proceed to the village 
public-house, where the festivities are to 
be held. Here Swiss dances are suc- 
ceeded by the appointed person taking off 
the bride’s virgin crown, and casting it 
into the flames, whose crackling indicates 
that the young couple must not expect to 
be free from mankind’s common portion 
of ill fortune during their future career. 
Food is also distributed to the poor in an 
adjoining meadow, and, with the simple 
fervor of religious faith in mountainous 
countries, the newly-married are then 
conducted to the bridegroom’s house, 
which everybody enters, after first kneel- 
ing down and praying for the welfare of 
the young people. 

The Illyrians and Dalmatians are de- 
scended from so many mixed races of 
men, that a great number of curious nup- 
tial observances yet linger amongst them, 
and vary in the different provinces, al- 
though the main ceremonies differ little 
from the Swiss and Spanish customs, 
which we have already described. One 
of these varieties is one common amongst 
the Romans, and still kept up by the Mor- 
lachians, of presenting the bride, after the 
marriage is consummated, with a sieve 
full of walnuts or almonds, which she 
throws amongst the by-standers, to signify 
that plenty will prevail in her house. 
The Illyrians usually appear well-armed, 
and have their hats adorned with peacock’s 
feathers, in compliance with ancient prej- 
udices, on nuptial occasions; and, even 
now, bloody encounters are too common, 
when rival suitors insist on such trials of 
skill. As their wedding lasts several 
days, each guest is daily furnished with a 
small tub of water wherewith to wash 
himself, and each leaves in the tub some 
money for the bride, whic) tlus augments 
her little dowry, of one cow and her wear- 
ing apparel. In some districts a ridicu- 
lous custom is observed, of the parents 
depreciating their daughter in set speeches 
before she is conducted to the house of 
the bridegroom, who says, in return, to 
the young wife, “ Well; I shall find means 
to bring you to reason, and to begin with 
you in time. I shall let you feel the 
weight of my arm.” He then pretends to 





beat her. though this part of the business 
is not always confined to a mere form. | 


Another curious ceremony at Illyrian 
weddings is during the wedding dinner, in 
the midst of which all the company rise 
up, and the bride is expected to throw 
over her husband’s house a cake, made of 
hard coarse dough; the higher she can do 
this, the happier will the marriage prove ; 
and if the cake falls on the other side 
without breaking, it is considered a con- 
vincing proof that she will make a good 
housewife. The firing of pistols is com- 
mon in these provinces on festive occa- 
sions; and, sometimes for a week before 
the wedding, a bride is expected to kiss 
all the men who come to see her, in token 
of the regard which she shall henceforth 
feel for the sex of her husband ; and, on 
the day of her marriage, the bridegroom’s 
friends ride forward and present her with 
a white silk handkerchief, which she re- 
turns, and the messengers then gallop 
back to the rest of their party, amongst 
whom the kerchief is divided, and who, 
ranging themselves in a circle, partake of 
refreshments, amidst the discharge of 
fire-arms. On arriving at the bride’s 
abode, the attendant maidens fasten an 
apple, encircled with flowers, to the top 
of the standard-bearer’s lance; and, on 
reaching church, the bride is the last to 
alight, though she has the privilege of 
assisting her father-in-law to dismount. 
The marriage ceremonies of the Tyrol- 
ese are more interesting, for they are evi- 
dently dictated by far truer sensibility. 
It is usual when an enamored swain of 
this nation beseeches the sanction of his 
parents to his choice, for them to reply— 
“Go, earn thy wife. To be a good fa- 
ther, a man must be able to get bread for 
his children ;” and the young man duti- 
fully obeys the mandate—the operation of 
which frequently banishes him to distant 
countries, with merchandise to dispose of, 
or other commissions, entailing the ex- 
penditure of a long period of time, much 
trouble, and patience. If, after this trial, 
he persists in his constancy, the father 
and son array themselves in their best 
apparel, and with presents of honey-comb, 
laid on sweet-scented plants, fine fruits, 
and cakes, made by some beloved sister, 
they visit the future bride, to whom the 
father says, “ God bless thee, lovely girl, 
who remindest me of the days of my 
youth. I have a son; he loves thee. 
Wilt thou make my declining years hap- 
py?” She modestly replies, and the lover 
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is then introduced, and lays his gifts at 
the feet of his mother-in-law, when sing- 
ing by the young maidens present, and a 
frugal repast follows ; and in the evening 
the lover serenades the fair one for whom 
he has so long waited. Music forms an 
important item in the wedding-day fes- 
tivities, on which oceasion the school- 
master addresses a complimentary speech 
to the bride, who afterward delivers to 
her future spouse the ribbons for his gar- 
ters, in token of submission. In church, 
before the priest pronounces the final 
benediction, the white-robed bride and 
gayly-decked bridegroom kneel to receive 
their parents’ blessing; and after the 
marriage dinner, the head of the family 
offers up a solemn prayer for the happi- 
ness of the young couple, and, as the 





evening wears on, dancing begins, and 
the bride, in return for their congratula- 
tions, presents flowers to each of the 
young men; while the bridegroom, in like 
manner, gives different-colored ribbons to 
the fair maidens, who, in turn, have offer- 
ed him their good wishes. 

It is said, and it is greatly to their 
eredit, that in no country are matches of 
interest less common than in Holland. 
When a maiden of the Netherlands has 
signed her consent to her lover's propo- 
sals, her apartment is decorated with gar- 
lands, and in country places a triumphal 
arch is erected before the house, and, for 
some days, the betrothed receives visits 
of every forenoon from 
friends and who are offered 
wines and liquors, which on these ocea- 
sions are termed bride’s tears, bettles of 
which, decked with white and green rib- 
bons, and square boxes of sweetmeats, are 


congratulation 
relatives, 


also sent round to all acquaintances, in- 
stead of bride-cakes. The marriage-day 
ceremonies present no features, 
unless it be the invariable presence of 
blane-mange at the banquet, which is 
called “ the bride’s strengthener ;” and at 
the conclusion of the ball the bridegroom 


new 


is generally forced to promise the bribe 
of a secend treat before he can obtain 
possession of the lady, which treat is 
given at the young couple’s expense sev- 
eral days after the wedding. 

The length of this paper warns us to 
draw to a conclusion, which we shall do 
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by deseribing the Hebrew ceremonial of | 


On the night preceding a Jew- 


inarriage. 
ish marriage, the steward of the bride- 





groom sleeps with the latter, in order to 
prevent any evil spirit from having access 
to him; and when morning breaks, they 
both adjourn with other male friends to 
the house of the bride, and are ushered 
into a room where all the men of the 
family are assembled. Every one bows 
his head to the east as he takes his seat, 
and a solemn pause of silence precedes 
the prayers and benedictions then offered 
up on behalf of the lovers ; this little ser- 
vice ended, the bridegroom’s steward 
bears the gifts of the wooer to the wom- 
en’s apartments, where he presents the 
usual set of presents to the bride, viz: 
two pair of shoes, one pair of hose, a silk 
pocket-handkerchief, and a prayer-book. 
She returns the compliment, by sending 
to the bridegroom an embroidered bag, 
for holding the Jewish symbols of faith, 
which are daily used by the male He- 
brews; these are the Zepholim, or certain 
holy chapters written out on parchment, 
and leathern straps worn round the arms, 
with sacred words inscribed on them ; she 
also gives him a Thalis or wrapper, to be 
used at prayers, and a white shirt or tu- 
nic, which he wears at his wedding feast, 
and once a year on the festival of the 
Reconciliation, and in which he is buried. 
When the interchanging of gifts is over, 
the blast of a trumpet is heard, and the 
bridegroom is conducted in procession to 
an apartment wherein is a canopy, beneath 
which he takes his place. Then the trum- 
pet sounds again, and the bride enters in pro- 
cession, and after walking round the room 
three times, to the blasts of the trumpet, 
she is placed beside the bridegroom, and 
the priest also stepping under the canopy, 
reads the marriage contract. ‘The bride- 
groom puts a ring on the bride’s finger, who 
is then closely enveloped in a thick vail, 
and is not allowed to be seen again until 
the following morning; a glass of wine 
is next brought in, which is consecrated 
by the priest, and by him delivered to the 
bridegroom, who drinks the wine, and the 
glass is placed under his heel, for a sign, 
that it could no more be intact, so 
should his fidelity never be sundered. 
Another pause of solemn silence ensues, 
which is broken by loud joyful acelama- 
tions, while again the trumpet sounds; all 
present embrace the bride and bridegroom, 
and each other, and a lively banquet closes 
the wedding festival of the young He- 


as 


brews. 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


HIS name must be lifted up as a beacon, 

with all its pleasant and interesting 
associations ; it must be added to the list 
in which some names of brighter fame 
are written—Burns, Byron, Campbell, and 
others, their compeers. They had all the 
rich endowment of genius, and might, in 
achieving fame for themselves, have gained 
glory for God, and great good for man. 
But they looked “ upon the wine when it 
was red,” and gave life and fame, and their 
precious gifts, and God's blessing, for its 
false and ruinous joys. We would not 
drag fourth their names, that we may gloat 
over their infirmities. We pity them for 
their sad fall. We acknowledge the 
strength of their temptations, and, walking 
backwards, would throw a mantle over 
their frailties. But these men are needed 
also as warnings. The moral world must 
have its light-houses. Thousands of young 
men are running dowa upon the same rocks 
on which they were cast away. If the 
light of their genius has made them con- 
spicuous, let us then use their conspicuity, 
and throw a ray from them, as from a 
beacon, far out upon the dim and perilous 
sea. 

Hartley Coleridge was the eldest son of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, poet and meta- 
physician. He had some of his father’s 
gifts, particularly his captivating conversa- 
tional power, and his propensity for novel 
and profound speculation. He had also his 
father’s infirmity of purpose. In the case 
of the son, the reason, as the world is now 
informed in a biography written by his 
brother, was, that he early became the slave 
of intemperate habits, from which no aspi- 
rations of his own heart, no struggles with 
the enslaving appetite, and no efforts of 
sympathizing and sorrowful friends, could 
ever deliver him. He gained a fellowship 
in Oriel College, Oxtord, and forfeited it 
in consequence of these habits. He then 
cast himself, as a literary adventurer, into 
the wild vortex of London life; failed 
sadly in all his projects; drank deep of 
the treacherous wine-cup, often to his own 
shame, and the chagrin of his friends, from 
whom he would sometimes hide himself 
in places where restraint was unknown, 
and shame forgotten, that he might be 
delivered from their reproachful pity. In 
the end, he betook himself to a cottage 
in the North of England, where, on the 


| 6th of January, 1849, he died, not, we 
trust, without penitence and faith in the 
Redeemer of guilty and wretched men. 
He is buried in the Grasmere church- 
yard, near to the venerated dust of Words- 
| worth, who was always his kind and sym- 
pathizing friend. 

Hartley Coleridge tells us, in one of his 
confessions, that his first resort to wine 
was for the purpose of seeking relief from 
the sting of defeated ambition. This 
temptation was necessarily brief in its 
duration, for time would gradually extract 
this sting from his sensitive mind and heart. 
This, therefore, was not the doorway of 
the path which led him down to the gulf. 
The “ wine parties” of Oxford were the 
scenes in which Hartley Coleridge was 
betrayed and lost. We have but a mo- 
mentary glimpse of these things in the 
biography, but that glimpse is sufficient. 
It reveals to us what in popular language 
is called a gay scene, but which to us, 
and in reality, is sombre as death. In 
the midst of it, there sits a bright-eyed, 
enthusiastic, impetuous young man; heat- 
ed with repeated draughts of wine; urged 
by his fellow-revelers to drink deeper ; 
yielding readily to their solicitations ; and 
pouring forth all the while a stream of 
continuous and sparkling discourse, which 
fascinated his companions by its wit, its 
facility, and its beauty. Alas! how many 
of those companions, it may be, are with 
him in graves over which men can only 
weep, and be silent. 

It has often been said, and with much 
truth, that there is no more dangerous gift 
for a young man, than to be able to sing 
a good song. It is equally dangerous, 
we think, to be known as a good talker. 
The gift of rapid, brilliant, mirth-moving 
speech, is a perilous possession. The 
dullards, for whose amusement this gift 
is so often invoked, know well that to ply 
its possessor with wine, is the readiest 
way to bring out its power. But in the 
end, the wine destroys the intellect, and 
the man of wit degenerates into a buffoon, 


life and history of many a young man, who, 
behind the stained glass windows of the 
fashionable restaurant, or in the mirrored 
and cushioned rooms of the club-house, 
was hailed as the “ Prince of good fellows,” 
and the rarest of wits. ‘The laughing ap- 
plauders pass on, each in their own way, 





| and he who made them sport, is left to 


and dies a drunkard. Such is the brief 
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strug in solitude with the enemy they 
have helped to fasten upon him. Let all 
voung men, having these gifts, remember 
“poor Hartley Coleridge.” Let them be 
who was caught 


ole 


lhy the fate of one 





warned by the fa 
in the toils they are weaving around them- 
Ive ind perished therein, leaving be- 
hind lim the reeord of a life of unfulfilled 
purposes, and of great departures from the 
path of duty and peace. 
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may blow from thence as the nearest 
land when the dust falls, because there 
are in it no forms whatsoever exclusively 
native to Africa.”” These were remarkable 
facts, but warranted by the evidence: 
one, if not more, of the animalcules was 
proved to be peculiar to America, and 
that country was naturally inferred to be 
the quarter from which they had been 
derived. 

The inquiry once begun was followed up; 
other specimens of dust were submitted to 
the same critical test, and found generally 
to contain a much greater number and 
variety of infusoria than the first—inostly 
fresh-water but with 
marine origin; whenee the 


forms, a few of 


conclusion, 


| that they had been brought from a coast- 


rele, states that 


cde Ver lands, in January, 1832: “ The 
mosphere was generally very hazy; this 
ppears chiefly due to an impalpable dust, | 
which is constantly falling, even on ves- 
els far out at sea. The dust,” he goes | 
on to say, “is of a brown color, and, un- | 
der the blow-pipe, easily fuses into a | 
ick « ich. Itis produced, as I believe, 
om the wear and tear of voleanie rocks, 


and must come from the coast of Afriea.” 


| 


The same opinion was held by scientific 
n generally, as well of the dust met 
th ir e North Atlantie, as of that 

h mes falls on the islands and | 
res of the Mediterranean: Africa was 
ppos be the original souree of the 
-borne particles. Some of the dust, 
owever, ving been sent to Ehrenberg 

of Berlin, that celebrated sarant, after a 

Inierascoy ! examination, laid an = ae- 

ount of his inquiry before the Akademie | 
der Wiss« flen. in May, 1844, in which 
he showed tI the dust, so far from being 

rranie, conteined numerous specimens 
of a spe of flint-shelled animaleules, 
iiftss huown as polygastrica, and 
lute portions of terrestrial plants. The 

i ledhimtoeertaineonelusions: | 

b. * Phat ic dust-rain is of terrestrial 
vin » That the me is not a rain of 
leanic 3. That it is necessarily 
dust carried up to a great height by a 

trong eurrent of air or whirlwind from a | 

ried-up swamp-region. 4. That the dust 
neither demonstrably nor necessarily comes 
from Alrica. notwithstanding that the wind 


region; and especially remarkable was the 
‘act, that among all the forms there was 
not one peculiar to the African continent. 
One example was known to belong to the 
Isle of France, the others were chiefly 


South Ameriean. After an examination 


of six specimens, obtained at different 
intervals, Mhrenberg discovered that they 


ae | 
now consider myself,” he observes, “ justi- 
Atlantic 


contained four Organisms In commen, 


fied in the conclusion, that all the 


| dust may come only from one and the same 


souree, notwithstanding its extent and 


annual amount. The constant yellow and 
reddish color of the dust, produced by fer- 
ruginous matter, its falling with the trade- 
winds and not with the harmattan, increase 
the interest of the phenomena.” 

It had always been supposed, that the 
dust which traversed the Mediterranean 
was borne from the Great Sahara: but 
in a quantity collected on board the ship 
Revenge, at Malta, infusoria peculiar to 
other 

the 
\tlantie. 
the 


r henee 


with 
characteristics, proved the dust te } 
that ol 


th 
Their color, too, was identical : 


Chili were met with, whieh. 


same as served on the 


while 
j 


Sahara is a “ dazziing white san 


the dust brought aeross the Meciterranean 
by the sirocco was not peeuliar to Africa, 
The eonclusion here arrived at was still 


further verified by another 


in May, 


and bore with 1 


siroeceo-storm, 
1846, which extended to Genoa, 


a dust that * covered the 


roofs of the city in great abundance.” 
This, as was clearly ascertained, contained 


identical with those whieh had 
le Vi ras and 


fot 


formations 


been colleeted off the Cape ‘ 


S i 


it was shown that the dust-showe 


Atlantic, and those of Malta and 











were “always of a yellow ochre-like color 
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—not gray like those of the kamsin, in 


North Africa.” ‘The peculiar color of 
the dust was found to be caused by iron- 
oxyd; and from one-sixth to one-third of 
the whole proved to consist * of determin- 
able organic parts.” Inthe following year, 
1847, Ehrenberg had another opportunity 
of testing his conelusions, in specimens 
of dust which had fallen in Italy and Sicily 
in 1802 and 1813; the same result came 
out on examination—* several species pe- 
culiar to South America, and none peculiar 
to Africa.” 

Thus, omitting the two last-mentioned 
instances, there had been five marked falls 
of dust between 1830 and 1846; how many 
others passed without notice, if would now 
be impossible to ascertain. ‘The showers 
sometimes occur at a distance of eight 
hundred miles from the coast of Afriea, and 
this region lies between the parallels of 
seventeen and twenty-five degrees north 
latitude, and whenee, as we have seen. 
they extend to the northern shores of 
the Mediterranean. In the dust collected 
from these various falls, there have been 
found altogether nineteen species of in- 
fusoria; of whieh eight were  polythal- 
amia, seven polygastriea, and two phy- 
tolitharia, these chiefly constituting the 
flint-earth portion of the dust. The iron 
was composed of the gaillonilla, and * the 
earboni¢ chalk earth corresponded tolerably 
well to the smaller number of poly- 
thalamia.” ‘The uniform character of the 
specimens obtained at intervals over so 
long a course of years is especially re- 
markable. 

To turn, now, for a few moments to 
the second phenomenon indicated in our 
title. In October, 1846, a fearful and furi- 
ous hurricane visited Lyon and the district 
between that city and Grenoble, during 
which occurred a fall of blood-rain. A 
number of drops were caught and preserved, 
and when the moisture had evaporated, 
there was seen the same kind of dust— 
of yellowish-brown or red color—as that 
which had fallen in a dry state on the oe- 
casions already referred to. The strictest 
pains were taken to ascertain that it was 
not the common dust swept from roads 
during a gale of wind; and when placed 
under the microscope, it exhibited a greater 
proportion of fresh-water and marine for- 
mations than the former instances. Phyto- 


litharia were numerous. as also * neatly- 
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lobed vegetable scales ;” which, as Ehren- 


berg observes, is sufficient to disprove the 
assertion, that the substance is formed 
in the atmosphere itself, and is not of 
European origin. For the first time, a 
living organism was met with—the * Huno- 
fia amphyorrs, With its ovaries green, and 
therefore capable of life.” Here was 2 
solution of the mystery ; the dust, mingling 
with the drops of water falling from the 
clouds, produced the red rain. Its appear- 
ance is that of reddened water, and it 
cannot be called blood-like without exag- 
geration. 

Again, in Mareh, 1847, a colored snow 
fell in the Tyrol, presenting a most singular 
appearance, and, when dried, leaving behind 
brick-eolored dust. Most of the organized 
forms therein contained were European 
and American, with a few African; and 
again the microscope showed it to be similar 
to the dust before examined, leaving no 
room to suppose it of local origin. “* The 
predominating forms, numerically, of one 
kind of dust, are also the predominating 
forms in all the vest,” as Mhrenberg ob- 
serves; and save further: © Impossible as 
it is to coneeive of all the storms now 
compared from 1830 to 1847, as having a 
continuous genetic connection, it is equally 
impossible also to imagine the masses of 
dust transported by them, with such a de- 
gree of similarity, not to have a genetic con- 
nection... . The great geographic extent 
of the phenomenon of a reddish dust nearly 
filling the atmosphere, and itself filled with 
organisms so similar, many of which are 
characteristic of South America, not only 
admits of, but demands a more earnest 
attention to the probable eyelical relations 
in the upper and lower atmosphere, where- 
by very great masses of fixed terrestrial 
matter, earths and metals, and especially 
flint-earths, chalk, iron, and coal, apparent- 
ly heterogeneous, and yet related by cer- 
tain peculiarities, are held swimming in the 
atmosphere, now like clouds thinly spread 
by whirlwinds or electricity over a broad 
space, and now condensed, and, like the 
dust of the fir-blossoms, falling in showers 
in every direction.” 

Ehrenberg then states his views as t 
the cause of the phenomenon. “ Althoug! 
far from attaching undue weight to an hy- 
pothesis, I cannot but consider it a matter 
of duty to seek for a connection in the 
facts, and feel myself constrained—on 
account of the above-mentioned particulars 
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and in so far as they justify a conclusion— 
fo suppose an atmospheric current, con- 
necting America and Africa with the re- 
sion of the trade-winds, and sometimes, 
particularly about the 15th and 16th of 
May, turning toward Muroepe, and bringing 
with it this very peculiar, and apparently 
not African 
If instead of 


pothesis, we 


dust, In countless measure. 
attacking hypothesis by hy- 
effort to 


may 


strive with united 
multiply scientific observations, we 
then hope fora progressive explanation of 
these mysterious relations, so especially 
worthy of study.” 

Some progress has already been made 
by a transatlantic investigator in the ex- 
planation so much desired by the distin- 


Miu ry. 


Ihre nib ros fre 


guished naturalist. Lieutenant 
of Washington, finds in 
beautiful and interesting 


searches a con- 


firmation of his own theory ; namely, that 
the trade-winds of either hemisphere cross 
the belt of equatorial ealms. Observations 
at the Peak of Teneriffe have proved that, 
while the trade-wind is sweeping along 


the surface of the ocean in one direction, 
reurrent in the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere is blowing in the reverse direction, 
\ccording to Lieutenant Maury,a perpetual 
upper current prevails from South America 
to North Afriea, the volume being equal 
to that which flows southward by the north- 
This wind, it should be 
African 
northern 


east trade-wind. 
reme ribe re d, dor s not touch the 
continent, but the limits of its 


border are variable: whenee the fact, that 
the falls of dust vary between seventeen 
ind twenty-five de grees of north latitude, 


As the 


shifts its position, so will there be a varia- 


is before stated. belt of ealms 


tion in the loeality of the descending 
atmospheric current. 
place most fre- 


that is 


The dust-showers take 
quently in and 
“after the 


varying from thirty to fifty days,” 


Spring Ubu 


but at) intervals 


the 


CCUIONE S$, 


cause being, that the equatorial calms, at 
the time of the vernal equinox, extend to 


four degrees on either side the equator ; 


and as the rainy season then prevails be- 
those 


tween limits, no dust ean conse- 


quently be taken up in those latitudes. 


But the same period is the dry season in 


the valley of the Lower Orinoco, and the 
that 
favorable condition to give off dust; 
it the 
inother part of the 


surface of extensive region is in a 


and 
autumnal 


time of the equinox, 


great Amazonian basin 


is parched with drought, on which Lieu- 
* May not, there- 
fore, the whirlwinds which accompany the 
the 
plains of the Lower Orinoco, take up the 


tenant Maury observes : 


vernal equinox sweep over lifeless 
whieh descends in the north- 
in April and May—and 
may it not be the atmospherical disturb- 
the 


equinox, that take up the microseopie or- 


* rain-dust,” 
ern hemisphere 
ances which accompany autumnal 
ganisms from the Upper Orinoco and the 
Amazonian basin for the showers of 
Humboldt striking 
picture of the region in question, and, if 


great 
October? vives a 
the phrase may be permitted, of its dust- 
producing capabilities ; so that the origin 
of this lioht powder, as regards one local- 
ity, may be said to be placed beyond a 
doubt. 

As yet, the reason why the dust falls, 
us it were, concrete ly, and not oene rally 
diffused through the atmosphere, is not 
known; it is one of the obscure points 
further Why it 
should travel so far to fall in a particular 


walting Investigation, 
spot is, in the present state of our knowl- 
The coarsest 
and it 


edge, not easy to explain. 
dust is generally the first to fall: 
seems clear, that the deseent occurs when 
and where the conditions are favorable 
Lieutenant Maury considers, * that certain 
conditions 


eleetrical are necessary to a 


shower of dust as well as to a thunder- 


storm ;” and that, in the periodical inter- 


vet aclew to the rate of mo- 


vals. w 


may 
tion of the upper aerial currents, which 
appear to be * remarkable for their general 
regularity, their general direetion, and 
sharpness of limits.” 

It is searcely possible not to feel that 
the investigations here briefly sketehed 
As Ehrenberg 


savas, the subject is one “ of vast, manifold, 


possess unusual interest. 


and rapidly-inereasing importance, and is 
hut the beginning of a future great depart- 
Now that it 


been published in a connected form, and 


ment of knowledge.” has 
the attentionof scientific observers directed 
to it, we may hope soon to hear of cor- 
roborative evidence from all parts of the 
We may 
the question, that sand-showers are not 
Dr. M*Gowan of 


Ningpo, in a communieation to the Asiatic 


world. mention, as bearing on 


unfrequent in China. 


Society of Bengal, states, that, at the be- 
cinning of ISS1, three showers oceurred 


within five weeks; the last, whieh com- 


meneed on the 26th of Mareh, and continued 





























CONTROL OF TEMPER. 


four days, being the heaviest. The wind 


during the time varied from north-east to 
north-west, the breeze interrupted by oc- 
easional calms. No rain had fallen for 


six weeks; and though, as the doctor ob- 


serves, “neither cloud, fog, nor mist ob- 
scured the heavens, yet the sun and moon 
were scarcely visible ; the orb of day ap- 
peared as if viewed through a smoked glass, 
the whole sky presenting a uniform rusty 
hue. At times, this sameness was dis- 
turbed, exhibiting between the spectator 
and the sun the appearance of a water- 
spout, owing to the gyratory motions of the 
impalpable mineral. "The sand penetrated 
the most secluded apartments; furniture 
wiped in the morning, would be so covered 
with it in the afternoon, that one could 
write on it legibly. In the streets, it was 
annoying—entering the eyes, nostrils, and 
mouth, and grating under the teeth. My 
ophthalmic patients generally suffered a 
relapse, and an unusual number of new 
cases soon after presented themselves. 
Were such heavy sand-storms of frequent 
oceurrence, diseases of the visual organs 
would pre vail to a destruetive extent.” 
These showers sometimes spread over 
several provinces at once, and far out to 
sea. The Chinese eall them yellow-sand. 
Their souree is the great desert of Cob, 
or Sand-Oecean, more than two thousand 
miles long. and from three hundred to four 
hundred broad, in the interior of Asia. Dr. 
M’CGowan states, that the fall amounted to 
ten grains per square foot, but without spec- 
ifving whether this quantity includes the 
whole duration of the shower. During 
calms, it remains suspended. The dust 
thus raised from the Mongolian steppes 
gives the peculiar tinge to the Yellow Sea. 
Notwithstanding the annoyance of these 
dust-showers, they have a valuable com- 
pensation. The Chinese, whose closeness 
of observation in agricultural matters is 
well known, assert that they are always 
followed by a fruitful season—not, it is true, 
as cause, but as effeet. The explanation 
is, that the soil of the provinees most sub- 
ject to the visitation, being of a compact 
character, is loosened and lightened by the 
sand borne on the wind from the Tartarian 
plains, and at the same time, the lighter 
fertilizing matters carried away by the 
great rivers are replaced; and thus, that 
which at first sight appears an unmitigated 


evil, becomes the eause of good harvests, 
for they invariably tullow a fall of sand. 
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CONTROL OF TEMPER. 
| EADER, are you happy? If so, you 
are a promoter of happiness. The 
source of wretchedness to others is always 
himself a wretch! In domestie matters, 
“Temper is everything.” Have you been 
taught to control your temper? If not, 
you have a great work before you. 

Who is he that says he cannot help 
being angry, or sullen, or peevish? I tell 
him he deceives himself. We constantly 
avoid being so, when our interest or de- 
corum requires it, and we feel near those 
who we know are not bound to bear our 
whims, or who will resent them to our in- 
jury; but what strangers will not endure 
we cast upon friends. That temper ean 
be corrected, the world proves by thou- 
sands of instances. ‘There have been those 
who set out in life with being violent, 
peevish, discontented, irritable, and eapri- 
cious, Whom thought, reflection, effort—not 
to speak of piety—have rendered, as they 
became mature, meek, peaceful, loving, 
generous, forbearing, tranquil, and con- 
sistent. Itis a glorious achievement, and 
blessed is he who attains it. 

But taking the argument on lower 
ground, which [ do unwillingly, yeu con- 
tinually see men controlling their emotions 
when their interest demands it. Observe 
the man who wants assistance, who looks 
for patronage, how well, as he perceives 
coldness or hesitation, does he crush the 
vexation that rises in his throat, and stifles 
the indignation that burns for expression ! 
Ilow well the most proud and lofty de- 
scend from their high position, and lay 
aside their ordinary bearing, to earn a suf- 
frage fromthe meanest kind! And surely 
those who hang around us in this life. 
those who lean on us, or on whom we lean 
through our pilgrimage, to whom our ac- 
cents and our deeds are words, to whom a 
word may shoot a pang worse than the 
stroke of death—surely, I say, if we can 
do so much for interest, we ean do some- 
thing for goodness and gratitude. 

And in all eivilized intercourse, how 
perfectly do we see it ourselves to be the 
recognized laws of decorum: and if we 
have not universally good feelings, we 
have, generally, at least good manners. 
This may be hypoerisy, but it ought to be 
sincerity, and we trust itis. If, then, we 
ean make our faces to shine on strangers, 
why darken them on those who should be 
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dear to us? Is it that we so squandered 
abroad, that we have only 


Is it that while 


our smiles 


frowns to carry home? 
out in the world we have been so prodigal 
of good temper, that we have but our ill- 
humors with which to cloud our families ? 
Is it that it requires often but a mere 
enter, while we are 


passing guest to 


vers to beings who are near- 


pe tking dag 


est to us in life, to change our tone, to 


give us perfect: selfeommand, that we 
cannot do for love what we do for ap- 


pearanecs d 


+. moe 


MONOMANTACS. 
eurious form of 


pimpin is a 
J mental disease. It is a t 


idea is always 
that all 


Species ¢ 


derangement, in which one 
the 


Willy. 


uppermost in mind: and to 


inust give A familiar and simple 
form of the delusion is ordinarily known 
is hypochoudria, in whieh, through some 
kind of nervous derangement, a 
attheted 


is no substantial 


} rson 


magines himself to be with an 
infirmity for whieh there 


He thinks he 


~ and will be 


cvround, has a heart-dis- 


eouse eut off suddenly one of 


these days; or he knows he has eonsump- 


tion, and cannot last long; or he is alarmed 
at very little pain, and is sure it 
something very bad. But these are sumple 
manifestations. The genuine hypochon- 
driae, Who has nursed his delusion till it 
becomes a settled monomania, believes the 
Ile thinks he 


human being, and has be- 


drollest things of himself. 
is no longer a 
come a teapot; or he is a hen,and wishes 
In short, 


Wi 


sound i othe rre sy ets, 


to siton egys to hateh chickens. 


there is no end to sueh delusions 


once knew a man, 


who belreved that his legs were made of 


vlass, and would break with the Jenst 
touch. But this is nothing to what is 
related of a monomanine by Pinel, a cele- 


brated Freneh physician ; and an account 


of which uppeare doin the Analys/, a quar- 


terly journal of science and fiterature, 


sone Vears ave, 


“This 


watchmaker, 


Parisian 


at the period of 


INOnMOTIANLAe Wis a 


who lived 
He was infatuated 
with the chimera of the Perpetual Motion ; 


ind to effeet the of this, he set 


the revolution of L789, 


discovery 


to work with indefativable ardor. From 


inremitting attention to the objeet of his 


enthusiasm, colmeiding with the influenee 


tf revolutionary disturbanees, his inagin- 


THE NATION 


means 
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ation was greatly heated, his sleep was 
interrupted, and at length a complete de- 
ILis 


marked by a most whimsical illusion of 


rangement took place. ease was 
the imagination: he fancied that he had 
lost his head upon the seaffold; that it 
had been thrown promiscuously among the 
that the 
judges, having repented of their cruel 


heads of many other vietims ; 


sentence, had ordered these heads to be 
restored to their respective owners, and 
placed upon their respective shoulders ; 
but that, in consequence of an unhappy 
the had the 


management of that business had placed 


mistake, centleman who 
upon his shoulders the head of one of his 
The idea of this 


whimsical change of his head occupied his 


Unhappy Companions, 


thoughts mueht and dav, which determined 
his friends to send him to 


Nothing the 


flowings of his heated brain: he 


the asylum. 


could exceed extravagant 
sang, he 
eried, or daneed ineessantly ; and as there 
appeared no propensity to commit aets of 
violence or disturbance, he was allowed to 


go about the hospital without control, in 
! 


order to expend, by evaporation, the 
effervescence of his) spirits. ‘Look at 
these teeth!” he cried: * mine were ex- 


ceedingly handsome, these are rotten and 
My 


healthy, this is foul and diseased. 


and 
What 
hair and that of 


decaved, mouth was  seund 


difference between this 
my own head! 

* The idea of perpetual motion frequent- 
of his 


the 


ly reeurred to him in the midst 


wanderings, and he ehalked on all 
doors or windows as he passed the various 
designs by which his wondrous piece of 


The 


method best ealeulated to eure so whimsieal 


mechanism was to be constructed, 


an illusion appeared to be that of encoura- 
His 


friends were accordingly requested to send 


ving his prosecution of it to satiety. 


him his toals, with material to work upon, 


and other requisites—sueh as plates of 


copper, steel, and watceh-wheels. Ilis zeal 


was now redoubled, his whole attention 


his tuveorite 


' a 
HIS Teds, 


was riveted upon pursult ; 


he forgot and after about a 


month's labor, whieh he sustained with a 
eonstaney that dest rved a better success, 
our artist began to think that he had fol- 
tulse Ile broke 


thousand fragments the piece of machinery 


lowed a route, into a 


whieh he had fabricated with so much toil, 


and thought, and labor; entered upon the 


construction of another upon a new plan; 

















and labored with equal pertinacity for 
another fortnight. The parts 
being completed, he brought them together ; 
he fancied that he saw a perfect harmony 
The 


finally adjusted, his anxiety was indeserib- 


various 


amongst them. whole was now 


able—motion succeeded, it continued for 
some time, and he supposed it capable of 
continuing forever. He was elevated to 
the highest pitch of enjoyment and triumph, 
and ran like lightning into the interior of 
the like 
Archimedes : have solved 


hospital, crying out another 


‘At length | 


MONOMANIACS. 


this famous problem, which has puzzled so | 


many men celebrated for their wisdom 


and talents!” Grievous to state, he was 
disconcerted in the midst of his triumph. 
The wheels stopped! the * perpetual mo- 
tion’ ceased! 
wis succeeded and 


by disappointment 


contusion ; though, to avoid a humiliating 
and mortifying confession, he declared 
that he could easily remove the impedi- 
ment; but, tired of that kind of employ- 
ment, he was determined, tor the future, 
to devote his attention solely to his busi- 
Hess, 

“There still remained another imaginary 
impression to be counteracted—that of the 
exchange of his head, which uneceasingly 
occurred to him. A keen and uninswer- 
able stroke of pleasantry seemed best 
adapted to correct this fantastic whim. 


Another convalescent, of a gay and tace- 


tious humor, instrueted in the part he 
should play in this comedy, adroitly turned 
the conversation to the subject of the 


famous miracle of St. Denis, in which it 
will be recollected that the holy man, atter 
decapitation, walked away with his head 
under his arm, whieh he kissed and con- 
doled 


mecnanician strongly maintained the pos- 


with for its misfortune. Our 


His intoxication of joy | 


sibility of the fact, and sought to confirm | 


The 
other set up a loud laugh and replied with 
* Madman 
as thou art, how could St. Denis kiss his 
head ? Was it his heels 2° 
This equally unexpected and unanswer- 
able struck the 
He retired contused amid the peals of 


it by an appeal to his own case. 
atone of the keenest ridicule : 


own with 


retort ibly mnaniae. 
laughter which were provoked 
pense, and never afterward mentioned the 
exchange of his head. 

“This is a very instructive ease, inas- 


mueh as it illustrates, in the clearest point 


i his ex- | 
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It shows us the kind of mental remedies 
which are likely to be suecessful in the 
cure of disordered intellect. "This disease 
was purely of the imagination, and the 
causes which produced it did not lie very 
deep, neither were they such as, under 
proper management, were likely to produce 
any permanent An 
intense application to the more speculative 


alienation of mind. 


parts of his trade had fixed his imagination 
upon the discovery of perpetual motion 
mingled with this, when his judgment was 
half dethroned, came the idea of losing 
his own head, and 
And at a time when heads were falling 
indiscriminately around him, this second 


getting a wrong one. 


freak of the imagination, acting as a kind 
of interlude or by-play to the first, was one 
of the most natural that could be supposed. 
this 
insanity were rather of a whimsical cast : 


The ideas which produced man’s 
springing from a mind of no great power. 
over Which none of the passions appear 
to have exercised any marked or pre- 
dominant sway.” 

‘To these counsels we would add, that 
hypochondria and moenomania are pretty 
much a result of leading a moping and 
retired life, in which the mind communes 
too much with itself The preventive is 


out-door exercise, temperance, and a 
habit of mingling in the every-day world; 
for without this there ean be no robustness 
of Nothing the 


cobwebs of the mind so effectually as the 


ideas. brushes eway 


cheertul intercourse of society. 


PRIDE. 


PROUD man 
swelling and boiling like a 
He sets his feathers like 
un owl, to swell and seem bigger than he 
He is troubled with an inflammation 
of selfeoneeit, that renders him the man 


is a fool in ferment- 
LX ation, 


porridge-pot. 
Is. 


of pasteboard, and a true bueckram knight. 
He has given himself sympathetic love- 
powder, that works upon him to dotage, 
and transforms himself into his own mis- 
tress, making most passionate court to his 
own dear perfections, and worshiping his 
All 


Masses 


own Image. his upper stories are 


ot 
stances, occupying much space : 


crammed with spongy sub- 


as feath- 
stutf cushions better 


ers and cotton will 


than things of more compact and solid 


of view, the moral treatment of the insane. | proportion. — Bolmedbroke. 
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MURILLO THE ARTIST —EATRAORDINARY AU CTION-SCENE, 


ix hy b'reneh correspondent of the New- 
York Advertiser, de 
seribes an extraordinary seene. whieh oe 
late sale of Marshal Soult’s 
During his miliary 
Peninsula the Marshal 


on the art-treasures 


( ‘oun reial 


eurred at the 
pietures in’ Paris. 
movements in the 


ke pt an 


of the convents and other de positories of 


CNVIOUS Ve 


works of Uehiltis. Ile collected a larue 
and exceedingly rich gallery of paintings, 


Min illos. 


\ Sst pTiOn 


among which were a number of 
The renowned picture of the 
or Coneeption of the Virgin was amone the 
greatest productions hot only ot the 4 ville 
Other vems of 


the collection commanded at this sale mueh 


school, but of Spanish art. 


enthusiasm, but this great work seems to 


have exeited a genuine French furor. 

Phe Commercials correspondent says 
“Tt was now four o'clock, the hour pre- 

viously announced for the sale of Muril- 


Virgin. This 
picture, ¢ ight feet six inches high by five 


lo’s * Coneeption of the 


teet wide, has always been eonsidered in 


Spun as Murillo’s masterpiece, and is by 


many Connoisseurs regarded as the finest 


painting extant. Tt represents the mother 


of our Saviour in the aet of being ear- 
ried up to heaven. The beauties of this 


picture can be but faintly set forth upon 


paper. The 


frantic bidding, and the 


sensation it excited, the 


final price paid, 


will give a better idea of the estima- 
tion in whieh it is held. The first: bid 


150,000 fre; but the offers quickly 
100.000, the had al- 


ready been proposed by an English mill- 


Wis 
rose. to sum which 
ionaire. Up to this point the bids) bad 
10.000 tr. each. The vy now fell 


thousar dy and the 


he CL of 
ofl tocone sum of 450,- 


000 was slowly reached. Spain, Russia 


and Franee were now alone, Britain hav- 
ing droj ped belnad. The picture hung 
the latter sum, when 
M. ‘Thurneyvssen, the agent of Nicholas. 


hoping to win bv a coup de main, and by 


for ten minutes at 


a bold stroke silenee all competition, 


jumped at onee to half a million, (to 
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which sum the Emperor had limited him.) 
The sensation caused by this maneuvre 
amounted to a very considerable tumult. 
When silence was restored, the bidding 
began again with great spirit. It stopped 
at 528,000, and Spain seemed on the point 
of coming into possession of its own again. 
But the rivalry again sprung up, Thur- 
heyssen now and then putting Ina word 
on his own responsibility. The Spaniard 
seemed bent on victory, and went on till 
the enormous price of 586,000 franes was 
reached, when he gave in, leaving his 
competitor in full possession. "The chef 
Laucre was knocked down at $117,000! 
\ salvo of applause followed this result, 
but it was not generally known who was 
the suecesstul bidder. When the auetion- 
cer answered that M. Nieuwerkerke was 
the happy man, and that the great Murillo 
was now the property of the Louvre, a 
real whirlwind of congratulation burst 


forth. People rushed at the Director of 


the Museum, shook hands with him, and 
even kissed him on both cheeks! The 
day before, the galleries had been most 
unceremoniously cleared at two o'clock, 
and M. Nieuwerkerke and Louis Napoleon 
paid thema visit. During their two hours 
stay, it was probably resolved that the 
Louvre should carry the day, at any cost. 
Satisfied with this conquest, it made no 
bid for any of the other pictures offered.” 

\ French correspondent of the Boston 
Atlas also gives an veeount of this nota- 
ble sale with additional minuteness. Ife 
writes 4 

“Two splendid collections of paintings 
have been sold here since Ty last letter. 
The famous Soult gallery has been dis- 
persed! | have rarely witnessed a more 
exciting battle than the strugele for the 
Conception by Murillo. A> large crowd 
invaded the gallery Lebrun, in the Rue de 
Sentier, and at four o'clock there was 
still a long gueve in the street, awaiting 
admission. ‘The hall where the sale took 
place was filled by a great number of cel- 
ebrated people, and was only open to those 
furnished with special tickets; they en- 
tered by a private door. Among the per- 
sons present In this portion of the build- 


ing were Marquis of Hertford, Marquis de 
Portales, Lord Cowley, Duke de Noailles, 
Baron de Rothschild, Duke de Galiera, 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, M. de) Bruni, 
agent of the Emperor of Russia, &e., &e. 
The Duke de Dalmatia, son, and M. de 





Mornay, brother of the son-in-law of Mar- 


shal Soult, were present. Various ad- 
mirable paintings by ‘Tintoret, Ribera, 
Zurbarain, were sold at good prices. ‘Two 
paintings by Alonzo Cano—the Vision of 
the Lamb, 2,550 fr., to Duke de Galiera; 
Vision of Saint Jean, 12,100 fr., to M. de 
Laneuville—were sold, when the clock 
struck four, and agreeably to previous 
announcement four great paintings were 
placed near the hammer. ‘Vhe auctioneer 
announced that the Conception would 
how be put up. An MWMMeEUSEe ZOU EINE nt 
took place on every side, which lasted 
some five minutes; then in the midst of 
the profoundest silence he stated the Con- 
ception was put up at the price of 150,- 
000 fr., $30,000. Bids poured in from 
all sides; at 200,000 fr. one withdrew ; 
at 245,000 another; but still a brisk fire 
continued: now it beeame less and less— 
100,000 tr. ! no steamboat race was ever 


‘more exeiting—450.000 fr.; but three an- 


tagonists remained; 500.000 fr., said M. 
de Bruni—and such applause as followed 
this Imperial bid! 510,000 fr., said an- 
other; Russia retired, and there were but 
two competitors. What emotion every 
one felt! Le moment etait vraunent so- 
lennel, [the moment was truly solemn,] 
said a Freneh paper, with truth. The 
last bidder attracted all eyes; he was 
a little old man, perehed half-way up a 
pair of steps; he kept his hat on his 
head; his face was ealm; his voice was 
ealm and clear; he was not at all agitated. 
Who was lis antagonist?) Nobody knew 
—no one but the auetioneer could see. 
515.000, said the auetioneer; 550,000, 
said the old man: 575.000, said the aue- 
tioneer. The old man was becoming agi- 
tated; his face contracted ; he wiped the 
pe rspiration which flowed over his face 
with his handkerehiet ; 600,000, cried he; 
601,000, cried the auctioneer. ‘The old 
man tried to thrust his handkerchief down 
his throat; 602.000, said he; 2... oa 
long pause, the old man trembling like an 
aspen leaf, and biting his handkerchief ; 
605.000 fr., said the auetioneer; 606,- 
000 fr., sereamed the little old mummy : 
610.000, said the anetioneer—the old man 
jumped as if he had been shot! and they 
went on, bidding 1000 fr. each time, until 
they got to 615,000, when the bidding be- 
came smaller, and the picture was at last 
knocked down to M. Nieuwerkerke, fer 
$123,000, amid great enthusiasm, which 
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became frenzy when the auetioneer an- | immortality of genius. What power is 


nounced that the picture was purchased 
for the Louvre. More than one French- 
man believed, then, with M. Cousin, that 
the French gained the battle of Waterloo.” 

It will be peree ived that the two writ- 
ers differ somewhat in their figures. In 
our remarks we take the smallest, though 
the others appear most probable. 

The “© litthe old man” was ascertained 
to be the bidder of the Queen of Spain. 
It would have been a national honor had 
her royal munificence been able, at any 
cost, to retrieve for her country the no- 
blest production of its noblest artist; her 
defeat is enhaneed by the faet that it 
comes from the political coxcomb now at 
the head ef the 
would be less i 


Ire uch Republic ; it 
onoble had it eome from 
the Russian autoerat. 

Other productions of Murillo sold at 
prices Which would appear enormous if 
the * Coneeption™ had net been breught 
into comparison with them. The Emperor 
of Russia gave 330.000 for St. Peter in 
Prison, and 312.000 for Jesus and St. 


John. Besides these the following, by 
the same gwreat naster., were sold for the 


prices attached :-—Miracle of San Diego, 
S17.000; Flight Into Movpt, S1LOSOO0 : 
Mat r Dolorosa, 


Epidemie, S4.000; St. 


22.120; Seene in an 
Philip’: Soul as- 
Anthony 


$2,040; St. Peter 


cending to Hleaven, 33.000; St. 
of Padua and Jest 
Repentanee, $1,100; Birth of the Virgin, 
S18.000; Glorification of the Virgin, S L000, 

"The extraordinary seene of this auetion 
sale has a significance beyond the eclat 
which attended it. It cannot tail to im- 
press us with the marvelous power of 
renius, \ piece ¢ f canvas, eroht and a 
half feet by five, to which a single and a 
struggling mind some two hundred vears 
ago transferred its conceptions by a few 
plgments, reappears Inthese practical times 
amidst the enthustastie, the almost frantie 
tv. ‘The 


1 | 
1 
auetioneer’s haminer sum 


contest of opulonee, taste. and rovi 
strok« of the 
mons around if the competition of at Te 
tires evercign powers, and of a bea 
representation of the nebility. the ania 
teurs and the millionuires of Hurope 
and sends forth a sensation through the 
elvilized world. It is as the trump ot 
resurrection to the old dead = artist. and 
Murillo reascends before this headlong age, 
resplendent with a new apothcosis—more 
+} 


min ever—an example of the 


vlorious 


like unto this? 

It is not the historic faet which the 
picture commemorates that exeites this 
marvelous interest—most of the com- 
petitors reject that, probably, as a fable ; 
itis not the religious sentiment with which 
the canvas glows, that attracts so potent- 
ly—that is quite generally seorned as fa- 
naticisim now-a-days; but the power of 
the human mind—the magical and mys- 
terlous eapacity of genius to endue a few 
handfuls of pulverized earths, spread 
over a piece of cloth, with beautiful and 
sublime thoughts, like the breath of God 
inspiring the clay of the first man into life 
and dignity,—this it is that, in spite of 
rationalistie skepticism or infidel seorn, 
commands around this old Catholie paint- 
ing the homage of the times. A great or 
beautiful thought promulged to the world 
in art or literature, has, inherently, a life 
and power which men cannot fail to re- 
coonize, and which assumes, sooner or 
later, triumphant ascendeney over all other 


claims to greatness, exeept alone those 


of genuine virtue. Gold, rank, seeptres— 
what are these compared to the peneil of 
Murillo? 

Not only the fame, but, if we may re- 
mark here on so secondary if not sordid, 
a thought, the pecuniary valuation of these 
The lat- 


ter is in faet but an exponent of the 


pictures is full of significance. 


former, as the former is of the genius of 
the artist. 

More than two centuries ago, as we 
have said, the young son of a reduced 
family in Seville (most probably) gave 
proof of a rare imitative genius. He 
sketched almost everything which met his 
view. But his impoverished parents had 
not the means of his edueation, and dis- 
couraged the predilections of his genius. 
At the moment when his destiny was to 
be determined, an artist. a relative of his 
mother, came to tis help, and undertook 
his tuition. Ile soon displayed the ex 
traordinary powers of his mind; but had to 
earn his subsistence by the eoarse labor 
ot painting on serge, for the annual Fair 
of Seville. 


obtained his bread. but treasured a little 


In this manner he not only 


money by which he nourished the hope 
of being able te travel to Madrid, where 
he might study some of the great models, 
especiilly these of Velasques, who then 


lived there. 
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His earnings were hardly large enough 
to allow the desired journey. 
piece of canvas, and dividing and subdi- 
viding it, he prepared a number of motley 
pictures of fruits, garlands, bouquets, &c., 
and sold them at the Fair for exportation 
to the American Catholic colonies. With 
a few coins in his pocket, he traveled on 
foot to Madrid. Velasques, perceiving 
his genius, received him with open arms. 
The palaces of the nobility were thrown 
open to him. ‘Three years were spent in 
unwearied study of the great masters in 
the Royal and other galleries. And then 
the poor child of genius, who had painted 
for the vulgar tastes of the Seville Fair, 
and had made his way, en foot and almost 
pennyless, to Madrid, returned to his na- 
tive city to found the renowned * School 
of Seville,” and to produce the immortal 
works which have placed him at the head 
of the art of his country, and one of 
which, now that two centuries have 
passed over his grave, startles with new 
interest the enlightened world. What 
would have been the thoughts of Murillo 
had the Paris auction prices of his pietures 
been suggested to him as he daubed his 
serge paintings, or iogged along the road 
to Madrid? dle never received more 
than about S800 for his finest produe- 
tions; one of them alone now com- 
mands the envy of kings; Spain, Russia, 
and Kneland retire diseomfited from the 
competition for it, and the piece of can- 
vas, Valuable only for a few thoughts 
of his brain, commands the price of 
$117,000! ‘The Freneh nation pays at 
annual $7,000 
that its citizens may have the privilege 
of gazing on this glorious canvas in the 
Louvre. ‘The twelve pictures of Murilla— 
hardly a tithe of his productions—which 
were sold at this auetion, brought about 


ie 
S217.000' 


least an expense of 


Such then, we repeat, is the inherent, 
Its mal- 
treatment by the world is proverbial ; but 


the glorious power of mind. 


the final certainty of its triumph, and the 
magnificence of that triumph when it does 
come, may well compensate for the de- 
lays and struggles whieh usually pre- 
The blind old bard of Para- 
dise sold his copyright for five pounds ; 
but consoled himself with the thought 
that “the world would not willingiy let 


cede it. 


die” the sublime production of his 


cenius. 


Vou. I, No. 1.—G 


Taking a | 


| 
| 





HERSCHEL, ROSSE, AND THE TELE- 
SCOPE. 


.. underrating any other 
branch of science, it may safely be 
affirmed that astronomy opens up to the 
human mind one of the richest and sub- 
limest fields of contemplation. We are no 
longer confined within the narrow limits 
of our own system, with its sun and his 
attendant planets. The telescope has ear- 
ried us far into the depths of space, and 
revealed to us thousands of stars kindling 
into suns, and these suns giving ght and 
motion and beauty to as many systems, and 
these systems stretching out into mighty 
firmaments, and these firmaments rising 
like so many encircling heavens, revolving 
the one above the other, till we are lost in 
the magnitude and the glory of the scene. 
Our views are contracted. Our know!l- 
edge is imperfect. If Newton—whose al- 
most superhuman genius elevates our com- 
mon humanity—felt himself constrained 
to say, in the very fire and flash of his 
immortal discovery, “IT am but as a child 
standing on the shore of the vast undis- 
covered ocean, and playing with a little 
pebble which the waters have washed to 
my feet; and if Laplaee—who knew more 
than his peers, of the celestial mechanism 
—could assert in the very article of death, 
and with all the future bursting upon his 
view, “ That which we know, is little ; 
that which we know not is immense ;”° we 
may fairly conclude that all which ts now 
known, is scarecly to be named with that 
which remains to be revealed. 

This sublime seience owes much to 
Herschel. We might speak of the labors 
of his predecessors from Copernicus down 
to Ferguson, or we might allude to his 
cotemporaries and his successors ; but we 
prefer to make him the center of the en- 
tire group, and look at the past and the 
the light of his great dis- 
Just as Ferguson was sinking 


present in 
coveriles. 

beneath the infirmities of age, Herschel 
began to challenge the attention of the 
men of science. Like ierguson, he rose 
from the humbler walks of life. He was 
born at Hanover on the 15th day of No- 
vember, 1738. His father, who was 2 
poor musician, placed him in the band of 
the Hanoverian regiment of guards, a de- 
tachment of which, both parent and ehild 
accompanied to England about 1758. 
After the lapse of a few months, the 
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futher returned to Hanover, and young 
Herschel was left to push his fortune in 
England. After struggling with mani- 
fold difficulties, he was taken up by the 
Earl of Darlington, who sent him to Dur- 
ham to superintend and instruct a military 
band in a company of militia which his 
lordship was then raising. He then be- 
came a teacher of music ; was employed 
as a chureh-organist, first at Halifax and 
then at Bath, and was in great demand for 
musical performances. Great as were his 
taste and attainments in music, from a 


child he had manifested his love of intel- | 
| ich; but large refractors are very rare. 


lectual pursuits; and while engaged in 
earning an honest and an honorable liveli- 
hood, he devoted every leisure hour to the 
study of languages, mathematics, and the 
various branches of physical science ; 
and though he was approaching the age 
of forty, he did not consider himself too 





founds of space, unseen and unknown. 
Such an enlargement of the pupil of the 
eye virtually takes place when a lens is 
employed. In the lens, all the lines of 
light are made to converge into a single 
point, and that point sufficiently minute to 
enter the eye. The eye thus receives as 
much light as if the pupil had been en- 
larged to the dimensions of the lens, and 
consequently its power of vision is in the 
same proportion increased. The diameter 
of the lens is, in fact, the size and capac- 
ity of the eye. An object-glass of some 
fifteen inches diameter, is found at Mun- 


| Happily, a concave mirror of polished 


| metal answers the same purpose, by the 


| power of reflection. 


These reflecting 


| mirrors, which admit of almost any di- 


old to commence a pursuit, in the prosecu- | 


tion of which he won for his name a sci- 
entific renown as distinguished as_ that 
acquired by any of the illustrious men who 


had gone before him. He rapidly rose in 


mensions, were employed with singular 
effect by Herschel. After intense appli- 
cation and labor, he sueceeded in con- 
structing one of four feet diameter. Had 
this mirror continued to be used, the re- 


| sults would have been beyond all calcula- 
j tion. But the light which it collected, 


the world of letters, became the object of | 
: 2 
nearer bodies, were so dazzling and over- 


princely favor, was pensioned by the king 
and knighted by the regent, and lived long 
enough to see his fame established through- 
out the eivilized world. 

Some cotemperary discoveries in as- 
tronomy fixed his mind on that one de- 
partment of inquiry. Being anxious to 
observe these celestial phenomena, he 
borrowed a two-feet Gregorian telescope ; 
and such was the pleasure and delight 
which this instrument afforded him, that 
he immediately ordered one of larger di- 
mensions from London. ‘To his deep 
regret, he found that the price of such an 
instrument far exceeded his ealeulation 
and his means; and, therefore, he resolved 
This, after 
frequent experiments and failures, he ae- 


to construct one for himself. 


complished ; and truly marvelous were its 
achievements. In his hands, the tele- 
scope wrought more than magic. — Its 
wonder-working power resolves itself into 
a simple facet. It is well known that the 
power of vision is in proportion to the de- 
gree of light which falls on the retina, as 
emitted from any bright or luminous body. 
The larger the pupil of the eye, the 
greater the number of rays which it can 
receive ; and in proportion to these rays, 
is its capacity to discern objects which 
otherwise must continue in the deep pro- 


and the luster with which it invested the 


powering as to injure the vision of the 


| great philosopher, and force him to with- 


| draw his eye from the field of burning 


He worked with instruments 
His telescopes were 


splendor. 
of interior power. 
of various lengths, and their adjusting 
power ranged from the lower point of two 


up to the greatly increased point of twen- 


ty-eight. With his ten feet telescope, he 
could command a penetrating power which 
brought into his view stars nearly thirty 
times farther off than could be seen by the 
naked eye. 

Taking the Milky Way for the field of 
his observations, he soon discovered by 
his more powerful instrument, that this 
encireling belt consisted entire ly of stars, 
scattered by millions like glittering dust 
on the black ground of the general heav- 
ens. Here “ the infinitely distant crowds 
of stars are collected in such masses, that 
their light flows together into a whitish 
cloud, and ne longer permits us to isolate 
one star from another. Beyond this, 
Iferschel and the most recent astrono- 
imers imagined that the spots of clouds 
which appear like oval flakes in the sky, 
are other entirely distinct and independent 


systems, which float at such an immeasur- 


able distance from us, that the light has 
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to wander millions of years in reaching to 
us.” In fact, what we term the firmament 
is but a single cluster of stars. Such 
clusters are scattered with immense pro- 
fusion through the field of space, and are 
of the most gorgeous and brilliant ap- 
pearance. ‘Take the cluster which is 
found in the constellation Hercules, and 
no force or compass of words can express 
its magnificence. 
saw it for the first time through a tele- 
scope without being filled with rapture, 
and uttering a shout of wonder. Yet this 
is but one out of myriads. 
such masses is infinite. Nor are they 
confined to any one portion of the heav- 
ens. In both hemispheres, what were 
hitherto regarded as mere specks, making 
their mysterious appearance in the great 


Perhaps no one ever | 


The number of | 


pathway across the heavens, now come | 


out as so many firmaments or systems of 
firmaments, glorious as our own, each 
divided from the other by unmeasured 
intervals of space, yet all bound together 
by laws and relationships fixed and im- 
mutable. 

In the study of these celestial phe- 
nomena, we might speak of their apparent 
brightness or magnitude, their distances, 
their relation and harmony, the laws by 
Which they are governed, their ultimate 
purposes, their prebable duration or pos- 
sible dissolution; but we deem it prefer- 
able to give a summary of those facts and 
results which the telescope has disclosed 
to us. ‘Those mighty intervals which 
separate the celestial bodies were supposed 
to be filled with nebulous matter in a 
state of gradual condensation, and ever 
tending toward some central point: but a 
riper science has proved that these nebule 
are open beds of stars, lying farther down 
in space ; that the planets are all connected 
with great central orbs; that cach fixed 
star is the center of a system; that suns 
revolve around suns in definite orbits, and 
in some of their revolutions fill up a 


is more than two hundred thousand umes 
farther removed from us than the sun, 
that is, nineteen billions, two hundred 
thousand millions of miles ; that there are 
clusters eighteen thousand times more 
distant than this; that the light froin these 
bodies, traveling at the rate of a hundred 
and ninety-two thousand miles every 
second, would take a million of years to 
reach our earth; that these bodies are of 
different magnitudes, according to their 
apparent brightness; that some of them 
are equal in size to many hundreds of our 
globe; that they divide themselves into 
two classes—the fixed stars, among which 
no change of situation can be detected, 
and those which are erratic or wandering, 
such as the sun, moon, and planets, us 
well as that singular class of bodies termed 
comets ; that these stars are seattered by 
myriads over the heavens; that there are 
infinitely distant crowds of stars, collected 
in such masses that their light flows to- 
gether into a whitish cloud, and no longer 
permits us by the aid of the most powerful 
instrument to isolate one star from another; 
that there are heavens, and heavens of 
heavens encircling the one the other, till 
we are lost in the vastness and glory of 
the scene; that these heavens with all 
their uncounted millions of ever-burning 
suns and attendant planets are moving 
round one great common center; and that 
the whole scheme of worlds is maintained 
by the one universal and ever-active law 
of attraction, in its sublime order and 
unbroken harmony. Whata scene this, for 
contemplation and for study! How we 
are lifted up from the darkness and the 
din of this lower world, into the ever- 


deepening light and calm of those higher 


million of our years, or even more; that 


these bodies are found in larger or smaller 
groups, from the double stars up to thou- 
sands and thousands beautifully adjusted 
and harmonized ; that these clusters go to 
make up the firmaments in all 
ascending magnitude and 
these firmaments, and systems, and suns, 
are separated the one from the other by 
intervals of space unmeasured and incal- 
culable ; that the nearest fixed star, Sirius, 


their | 
glory; that | 


and truly serene regions! What apoca- 
lyptic visions have we of the ever-widening 
and ever unfolding glory of the great 
Creator! What revelations do we receive 
of his eternal power and unconfined be- 
neficence! What an ascent do we make, 
and how near do we get to that inner 
temple in which his Godhead shines out 
with burning and insufferable brightness ! 
How unspeakably important appears his 
favor! How awful to contemplate his 
displeasure ! 

The telescope, which wrought such won- 
ders in the hands and under the guiding 
genius of Herschel, has, by the efforts of 
Lord Rosse, heightened and embellished 
the discoveries of the great philosopher. 
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When, in 1839, his lordship constructed | recognized in the planetary paths, as sure 


a reflector, with a speculum three feet in 
diameter, and of twenty-seven feet focal 
distance, it was considered one of the 
most accurate and powerful instruments 
that had ever been made. And when he 
spoke of the possibility of producing a 
speculum six feet in diameter, it was 
deemed something chimerical ; but nothing 
daunted by the magnitude and difficulty of 
the undertaking, he put it to the test. 
The speculum of his great telescope is 
above six feet in diameter, five inches and 
a half thick at the edges, and five inches 
at the center, and weighs above three tons; 
while the whole apparatus and expense of 





erection cost no less a sum than $60,000. | 
Now, as the power of a telescope to pene- | 


trate into space depends on the quantity of 
light which it can receive, the light reflect- 


ed from this speculum is more than double | 


Herschel’s largest and most 


This has a reflecting 


that from 
powertul reflector. 
surface of five thousand and seventy-one 
while that of Herschel’s 


square inches, 


forty-feet instruments had only eighteen 


hundred and eleven square inches on its 


By his lordship’s reflector we are 
being carried into the deepest profounds 


surtace. 


of space, and still find ourselves but on the 
margin of that universe which stretches 
away into the immense and the infinite. 
“Tt is when one goes into regions so new 
remote that the of the 
universe in its majesty and infinite variety 
appears in its striking attributes. 
In search of magnificence, it is true, we 


and character 


most 


need not wander far—witness the fields 


which enecirele our homes—the blade of 
the modest grass which adorns them; but 
those heavens are fresh, and familiarity has 
not left its footprint on their untrodden 
In the 
noble curtain stretched out above us, and 


floor. silence of midnight, that 
the idea, present and impressive, of its 
great orbs obediently pursuing their stu- 
pendous paths, there is a solemnity which 
sometimes falls upon the spirit, not unlike 
the feeling of the prophet when he heard 
that still small voice and knew it to be the 
token of the presence of God!” 

It to 


astronomers—is this great system of suns 


is a@ question of interest some 
and 


\re 


vorgveous temple laid forever 


he foundations of this mighty and 
2 In the 
eloquent words of Professor Nicholl :— 
* Although no mark of age has yet been 


as that filmy comet is drawing in its orbit, 
must they too approach the sun, and at the 
destined term of separate existence, be 
resumed into his mass. Absolute 
permanence is visible nowhere around us; 
and the fact of change merely intimates 
that in the exhaustless womb of the future, 
unevolved wonders are in store. ‘The 
phenomenon referred to, would simply 
point to the close of one mighty cycle in 
the history of the solar orb—the passing 
away of arrangements which have fulfilled 
their objects, that they might be transform- 
ed into new. Thus is the periodic death 
of a plant, perhaps, essential to its pro- 
longed life ; and when the individual dies 
and disappears, fresh and vigorous forms 
spring from the elements which composed 
it. Mark the ehrysalis! It is the grave 
of the worm, but the eradle of the sun-born 
insect. The broken bowl shall yet 
healed and beautified by the potter, and 
voice of joyful note shall awaken one day 


be 


even the silence of the urn!” 
A DAUGHTER'S MARRIAGE. 

Ii. departure of a son from beneath 

the paternal roof does not present any 
spectacle of desolation. Masculine litt 
has, from infaney, an individuality, an in- 
dependence, an exotism, so to say, Which Js 
essentially wanting to female existence. 
When a son abandons his parents, to create 
for himself a separate interest, this separa- 
tion causes but little interruption in their 
mutual relations. A man marries, and 
still maintains his friendships, his habits, 
and his filial affections. Nothing is changed 
in his life; it is only an additional tie. 
Hlis departure is consequently a meré 
simple separation; while the departure oi 
a young girl, become the wife of a few 
hours, is a real desertion—a desertion with 
all its duties and feelings still fresh about 
it. 
has always grown apart from the trunk ; 


In one word, the son is a sapling which 


while the daughter has, on the contrary, 
formed an essential portion of it, and to 
detach her trom her place is to mutilate 
the tree itself. You have surrounded he 
youth with unspeakable tenderness—the 
exhaustless tenderness of your paternz! 
and maternal hearts; and she, in return, 
has appeared to pour forth upon you both 
un equally inexhaustible gratitude: you 
loved her beyond all the world, and st! 


sit 
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seemed to cling to you with a proportion- 
able affection. But one day, one ill-omened 
cay, @ man arrives, invited and welcomed 
by yourselves ; and this man of your own 
choice curries off to his domestic eyry 
your gentle dove, far from the soft nest 
which your love had made for her, and to 
which hers had clung. On the morrow 
you look around you, you listen, you wait, 
you seek for something which you cannot 
find. ‘The cage is empty; the tuneful 
linnet has flown; silence has succeeded to 
its melodious warblings ; it does not come 
as it did only on the previous morning, 
fluttering its perfumed wings about your 
pillow, and awakening you by its soft 
caresses. Nothing remains but a painful 
calm, a painful silence, a painful void. 
The chamber of the absent darling offers 
only that disorder which it is so melancholy 
for a mother to contemplate ; not the joy- 
ous and impatient disorder of occupation, 
but that of abandonment. Maidenly gar- 
ments seattered here and there; girlish 
funcies no longer prized; chairs heaped 
with half-worn dresses; drawers left 
partially open, and ransacked to their re- 
inotest corners; a bed in which no one 
has slept; a crowd of charming trifles, 
which the young girl loved, but which the 
young wife despises, and which are littered 
over the carpet like the feathers dropped 
by the jiinnet, when the hawk made the 
timid bird its prey. Such is the depressing 
sight which wrings tears from the mother’s 
heart. Nor is this all: from this day she 
occupies only the second place in the af- 
fections of her departed idol; and even 
that merely until the happiness of matern- 
ity shall have taught her whom she weeps 
to assign to her one still lower. This man, 
this stranger, unknown a few months, it 
may be but a few weeks previously, has 
assumed a right over affections which were 
once almost entirely her own ; a few hours 
of fleeting, and it may be of assumed, ten- 
derness have, in a great degree, sufficed to 
efface twenty long years of watchfulness, 
of care, and of self-abnegation ; and they 
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bride owes alike obedience and devoted- 
ness. If she loves him, she leaves her 
home without regret, to follow his fortunes 
to the end of the world; if she does not 
love him, she will still perform the same 
duty with resignation. Nature and law 
alike impose the obligation on her, and her 
own heart must decide whether it will 
constitute her joy or her trial ; but in either 
case the result to the mother is the same. 
Nor can that mother reproach her with 
this painful preference, for she has reared 
her in the conviction of the necessity of 
marriage ; she has herself offered to her its 
example in her own person; Heaven it- 
self has pointed it out as a duty whose 
omission is culpable; and, therefore, far 
from venturing to wish that the lost one 
should restore to her all the tenderness 
which time and habit may enable her to 
withdraw from her husband, the mother is 
bound, on the contrary, to pray that they 
may every day become dearer to each other, 
and by each other, even at the expense of 
her own happiness. This misfortune is 
the mother’s last blessing. — Women, by 
Louis Desnoyers. 
pane ae are eras 
A VISIT TO POPE’S VILLA. 

“We took a boat,” says Niebuhr, the 
German historian, writing in 1798, “ across 
the Thames, and I made a pilgrimage to 
Twickenham to see Pope’s garden. O 
that I could thus visit with you the monu- 
ments of those men whose memory excites 
a wish to have lived in those times! The 
monument he erected to the mother he so 
dearly loved still stands; but the eypresses 
that he planted round it have all died out, 
except two which still show here and there 
a green shoot. Hedges and old-fashioned 
flower-beds occupy the left side of the 
garden, and in the center stands a bower, 
the trees of which have now grown to a 


| gigantie height, and with the recollection 
| of the great men who once trod the sward, 


inspire the awe of a sacred grove. They 


| who will may call the grotto, the cool 


have not only rent away her right to be | 


the first and best beloved, but they have 
also deprived her of the filial caresses, 
the gentle attention, and the adored pres- 


ence of the heart’s idol, whom she has | 


herself given to him for life. Nothing is 
left to the mother but the attachment of 
respect. All warmer emotions are en- 
grossed by the husband, to whom his young 


retreat in which Pope loved to sit with 
his most intimate friends, a toy—to me it 
was more. The prospect it commands 
must be allowed by all to be enchantingly 
beautiful—the Thames and its incompara- 
bly charming banks. Before the grotto 
stood an old weeping willow, now almost 
dead, and propped up with care, also from 


Pope’s times.” 
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Catlin’s Tndian Galle ry. — Senator Seward 
has again called the attention of Congress to 
the proposition to purchase Catlin’s collection 
of Indian portraits, dresses, weapons, manufac- 
tures, and “tons,” it is said, of fossils and 
minerals gathered in the Indian territories. 
Poor Catlin is himself now in prison, in Eng- 
land, for debt, and his great colleetion is in the 
hands of his creditors. The opportunity of 
rescuing these treasures for our own country 
will soon be past. In a letter, Catlin says :— 
“Pity me, after my life of toil and anxiety, 
in doing what I thought was for the benetit 
and honor of my country, and see what can be 
done for me. 1 need make no other appeal to 
the Congress after this—it is now but a simple 
question—Are my works worth preserving to 
the country ””? In another letter he says, * And 
as to price, though I beliéve my price hereto- 
fore demanded was $65,000, yet L believe the 
price proposed to the Senate was SoO,000, It 
they will vote me that, I am satistied. One 
half of it would be the amount I laid out in the 
eight years, and the other half would about 
pay my debts, leaving me nothing for my life- 
time of labor, And again, and not to be for- 
gotten or lost sight of, if they will do nothing 
better, let them secure the collection by appro- 
priating enough to pay my liabilities, and bring 
the collection safely home. I will give it to 
the Government, thanking thei just as much, 
and begin the w Ll anew, with a light heart 
and contented, This is my last and strongest 
prayer—let it be known to some member who 


will use it as the dernier; and save, O save the 
” 





collection ! 


Hittorf, 2 German architect from Cologne, is 
to erect the Freneh Crystal Palace in the 
Champs Elysee. The summit of th ildi 
will be higher than the loftiest point 
Dame. 

A colossal bronze bust of Herder is about to 
be erected in Mohrungen, his birth-place, in 
Germany. 

The French National Assembly lias voted 
$40,000 for the publication of the paintings 
and sculptures of the catacombs of Rome— 





among the most valuable monuments now ex- 
isting of early Christianity. This work is to 


include all monuments of early Church 





which remain in the catacombs, 


Colonel Rawlinson, it is said, has open out 
the entire place of sepulture of the 
queens of Assyria. There they lie, it is said, 
“in huge stone sareophagi, with ponderous 
lids decorated with the royal ornaments and 


costume, just as they were deposited more than 


kings ane 


three thousand years ago. 


A great musical festival, directed by Liszt, 
the pianist, has been announced to take plac 
at Ballenstadt. Fifteen hundred musicians 


were to take part in it. 





The Paris ec “responds nt of the Boston Atlas 
says that M. Dumas presented lately to th 
French Academy of Sciences a paper from MM. 
Persoz and Collomb, upon the chemical compo- 


sition of the colors employed in the ancient 
Arabian paintings of the Alhambra. They are 
unquestionably anterior to the fifteenth centu- 
ry. The blue matter detached from the plas- 
ter, and purified by acetie acid, aleohol, and 
potash, is discolored in chlorihydric acid, so as to 
leave no doubt of its being the blue of outremer. 
The green, treated by the same reactives, is 
composed of two elements, one blue and the 
other yellow; the blue is outremer, the yel- 
low is some organic matter, a gum or other 
vegetable lac. The red is vermilion, or sul- 
phuret of mercury. 


There has lately been deposited at the mis- 
sion rooms of the Americun Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, a beautiful 
sculptured piece of marble, weighing, per- 
haps, sixty pounds, taken from the ruins o 
the ancient Te mple of the Sun, at Baalbeck, 
Syria. It was brought by Capt. Hudson, late 
of the bark Cornelia, trading between New- 
York and Beirut. 

A recent letter from F0iram arers, the 
American sculptor, states that he has effected 
another very important improvement in model- 





£ 





ing for sculpture, and has also made a discov- 
ery which will prove of universa? mechanical 
importance, having been for ages an undiscov- 
ered desis ratum. The Ric hmond Inquirer Says 
that on being secured by letters patent here, as 


done in England, it will doubtless be 





The French papers report the death of the 
most eminent of 





‘modern seulptors of France 
—M. Fradier—aged only fifty years, His end 
was sudden and atfecting—while wandering 
with his young daughter and a party of friends 
on a day’s excursion amid the beauties of Bou- 
vival. A momentary sense of discomfort led 
him to take rest in the house of M. Eugen: 
Foreade, while the rest strayed on, unconscious 
of the fact, to Marly. From that rest he was 
never to re-issue to the world—and when his 
daughter knew that illness had detained him, 
she was an orphan, 


The King of Noples has given to the Ameri- 
ean Minister at that court permission to have 
a larze block eut from the lava of Vesuvius for 
Washington monument; and the further 

rity to open two tombs in Herculaneum, 
transport their contents to enrich the 
museum of the legislative e ipit il of the United 





See our article on Muri//o for an aecount of 
ie late great sale of Marshal Soult’s pictures 
in Paris. The correspondent of the London 
Times gives the following additional particu- 


lars:—* Out of Spain, Marshal Soult’s was the 





ol ly c lection, private or public, which eon- 
tained so great a number of works of the best 
Spanish masters. It reckoned not less than 
fifteen Murillos, and among them the * Con- 
ception,’ the ‘Nativity of the Virgin,’ the 
‘Flight to Ezypt,? ‘Peter in Prison,’ &e. It 
possessed eighteen works by Zubaran ; four by 
Ribera; seven by Alonzo Cano; two fine pic- 
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tures of Herrera, the elder; and a great num- 
ber of the best works of Sanchez Coello, Llanos 
Valdes, Ribalta, Herrera, the younger, &c., all 
painters of great merit, and whose works are 
but little known cut of Spain. Two great rari- 
ties of this collection are the ‘ Unutterable 
Anguish’ of Morales, and the ‘Christ bearing 
his Cross,’ of Sebastian del Piombo. The tirst 
of these pictures has always been considered in 
Spain us the very tinest work of Morales, while 
the picture of Sebastian del Piombo is a work 
of such immense importance as to be almost 
unique in a private collection, Another mas- 
terpiece is the * Tribute Money’ of Titian, con- 
sidered one of the finest works of that mas- 
ter. ‘The whole collection offered for the three 
days’ sale consists of a hundred and fifty-seven 
pictures, with two small enamels by Petitot, 
being miniature likenesses of Turenne and 
Catinat, some bronzes of no great pretensions, 
a mosaic or two, and a piece of Gobelin tapes- 
try. Of the hundred snd fifty-seven pictures, 
a hundred and ten are ef the Spanish school, 
twenty-two of the old Italian masters, and 
twenty-tive of the Flemish and Dutch schools. 
When it was first announced that the Soult 
gallery was to be sold by auction, the effect 
produced in the world of art was so great that 
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attributed to the dispersion of this collection. 
Although M. Bonnefons de Lavialle, the auc- 
tioneer, had allowed the collection to be viewed 
privately for ten days before the sale, and had 
afterward thrown it open to the world for 
three days more, it would really seem as if the 
curiosity of the public could never be satiated. 
The crowd which thronged the rooms on the 
three days of public view was so great as to 
render moving in it a work of Jabor, and on 
the last day of all a complete block-up took 
place more than once during the view.” 


Monument to Colonel Johnson. —The New- 
York Courier gave a description sometime since 
of a monument that Launitz, the eminent sculp- 
tor of this city, was making, to be erected to 
the memory of Col. R. M. Johnson, by order 
of the Legislature of the State of Kentucky. 
The Courier now states, from the Lexing- 


' ton (Ky.) Standard, that the Legislature of 


it was at once seen how much importance was | 





> 


4 


cm, 
w 
FOREIGN. 

A Memoir of Thorwalsden has been issued 
in Germany, from the Danish of Thiele. There 
has been no satisfactory record of the great 
northern sculptor until the appearance of this 
It is highly commended, as net only 
thorough in research, and abundant in materi- 
als, but critically appreciative of the artist—a 
work which will rank among standard biogra- 
phies. 

Lamartine has completed eight of the popular 
biographies which are to appear in his forth- 
coming journal, (The Civilizer,) among which 
are enumerated those of Columbus, Joan of 
Are, Homer, Guttenberg, and Bernard Palissy, 
the potter, 


york. 


M. Bugeie Burnouf, the eminent orientalist, 
has yielded, in very youth, to a long and se- 
vere malady by which he had been atticted, 
but from which the expectation of his recovery 
took even at the very last a form of expression 
which is one of the touching incidents in the 
ease. One of the branches of the Institute, the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
elected him to the distinguished office of its 
Perpetual Secretary on the very day when he 
was engaged in the struggle with death. 
Though for a time his family despaired of con- 
veying to his failing sense the knowledge of 
this final honor, the consolation of such a tes- 
timonial to the value of his labors was not de- 
nied him. He rallied to receive the crown 
decreed him by his brethren, but died before 
he could wear it. Amongst his labors may be 
mentioned the publication of the texts of Zoro- 
aster, with a commentary on the old Prussian 


#iterary 


that State appropriated the sum of only nine 
hundred dollars toward the work. The rela- 
tives of the deceased hearing this, and learning 
that this sum was insufficient to erect a suita- 
ble testimonial, voluntarily added the sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars, which secures the fine 
monument upon which Launitz is engaged. 
This private aid is dishonorable to the State. 


ee 


Aecord. 


Book of Prayers; his translations of cuneiform 
inscriptions found at Persepolis and other pla- 
ces; his lectures on the Vedas, and on the 
laws of Menu; his translations of, and com- 
mentary on, the Bhagavata Pourana, one of the 
most remarkable transformations of Brahman- 
ism; and the History of Buddhism—a work of 
vast research, which he completed only a few 
months ago. 

The Easter Pook Fair at Leipsic is to be un- 
usually important. The catalogue announces 
some tive thousand seven hundred works, pub- 
lished and to be published, being eight hundred 
more than at the last Easter fair. They are 
from nine hundred and three publishers: one 
house issues a hundred and thirteen ; another 
ninety-five. 

A life of Kirby, the entomologist, is forth- 


‘coming, and is anticipated in England with 


considerable interest. 


The Literary Gazette commends highly 


Madame Prus’ “ Residence in Algeria.’ It is 


said to abound in interesting topics and inci- 
dents, and to be accurate. 

A yolume has appeared from the English 
press under the title of * Alastor,’’ proposing 


“a new Theory of the Universe,” and attacking 
| Humboldt and Herschell, and the entire theory 
| of gravitation. 


Joseph Bonomi, FP. R. S. L., has sent forth an 
important work, entitled “ Nineveh and its Pal- 
aces: the Discorert sor Botta and Layard applied 
to the Elucidation of Holy Writ.” It is pro- 
nounced a very elaborate and careful précis 
of the results of these marvelous discoveries, 
and the illustrations they afford of sacred his- 
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tory, &c. The progress made in rendering the 
cunciform inscriptions is detailed. 


The English press announces, among forth- 
coming works, a new book of “ Travels,’’ by 
Samuel Laing ; * Notes on the litical and 
Social State of Denmark and the Duchies of 
Holstein and Sleswig;’? “ Count Arenberg,’ a 
story of the times of Luther, by Mr. Sortaine ; 
u translation from the German of an “ Expe 
dition from Senaar to Taka, Basa, and Beni- 
Ameer,” by Fred. Werne. 


Gogol, the © Russian Dickens,’”’ recently 
died at Moscow. His works were exceedingly 
popular, and illustrative of Russian life. Ow- 
ing to “religious mysticism,” it is said, he re- 
fused to re-edit them: he considered them a 
“deadly sin,” and died in deep poverty, not 
accepting the offers of booksellers for a revised 
edition of his publications. He burned all his 
unpublished manuscripts. When dying, he ex- 
claimed, “ Ah! if people knew how pleasant it 
is to die, they would not fear death !” 


Louis Napoleon has suppressed the chairs of 
History and Philosophy in the University of 
Paris, by a formal decree. What may be ex- 
pected next from this political coxcomb? Even 


the teaching of the physical sciences is, it is | 


reported, put under serious embarrassments. 


\ prize of 4,000 frances has been offered by 
he French Acadeny for the best ** Essay on 
Political Eloquence in England”’—the proposi- 
ion extends to the first of March, 1854. 

M. Givizot has a new work in press, which 
will shortly be published,—* Corneille et son 
Temps.’ It will be a pendant to his Shakspeare, 
one of the most admirable critical works ever 
issued, 


Gorgey has published his book on the Hun- 





garian War, but the Government have sup- 
} 


pressed it so thoroughly that not a copy is to 
be had. The cause of this interdict is supposed 
to be that he says the Hungarians were on le- 
vitimate ground up to their declaration of in- 
depende nee at Debreezin on the 14th of April, 
1s49 Then, he says, he withdrew from their 


eulise, 


Among the students of the University of Ed- 
taburgh are three Egyptians, one Russian, one 
Greek, one Chinaman, two Persians, three Ger- 
inans, one Arabian, and two Frenchmen. 


The London Atheneum announces for sale, at 
auction, the large collection of original Royal, 
Cavalier, and Roundhead Correspondence made 
by Mr. Bentley, and embracing the whole pe- 
riod of the Great Civil War of the seventeenth 
century. ‘“ These documents,” says the Athe- 
neum, comprise the Correspondence of Prince 
Rupert from 1643 to 1648—preserved in the 
family of his seeretary, Col. Bennett, and 
sold to Mr. Bentley by Mr. Bennett, of Pyt 
tlouse: also the collection of the Corre- 
spondence of the Fairfax family, preserved at 
Leeds Castle. It is certainly a misfortune 


that when the useful work of the collector | 


} 


iny separation of documents which individ- 


1as onee been done, there should again be | 


ually lese a great portion of their yalue for | 
want of the context and comment which they | 





supply to one another. History is greatly a 
loser by all such facts. Not only has each his- 
torian to do severally the work of collection 
over again for himself, but reasons are thus 
promoted why he must almost certainly do it 
imperfectly. The risk of historic falsitication 
is incurred by the scattering of the documents 
after it had been provided against by their aec- 
cumulation. Mr. Bentley offered this collee- 
tion to the British Museum at » sacrifice.” 


The admirers of the writings of Count E’man- 
uel Swedenborg dined together lately at Free- 
masons’ Tavern, London, to celebrate the forty- 
second anniversary of the Society for Printing 
and Publishing his Theological Works. The 
London Literary Gazette says :-—"We have 
often been astonished at the huge issues of trans- 
lations and reprints of Swedenborg’s writings in 
London, and wondered alike where they would 
find either purchasers or readers, It seems 
that the works are published by a Society 
which contains a few wealthy enthusiasts in 
its members. Many excellent and ingenious 
things are found in the voluminous writings of 
Swedenborg; but that a goodly company of 
London citizens should be brought together to 
a public dinner in the busy month of June, in 
honor of the Swedish mystic, is a religious and 
literary phenomenon of carious occurrence.” 

The last number of the “ Literary Guzette”’ 
for Sweden contains some interesting statistics 
of Swedish literature, journalism, and science in 
the year 1850. In that year ten hundred and 
sixty books and a hundred and thirty-three jour- 
nals and periodicals were published in the coun- 
try. Of these books the works on theology are 
by far the most numerous, for they muster to the 
strength of a hundred and eighty-two; next 
comes jurisprudence, with a hundred and twenty- 
three law-books; history, philology, medicine, 
mathematics, average from thirty to eighty 
works; and the number of treatises on the tine 
arts dwindles down to three. A hundred and 
fifty-six novels were published, chietly transla- 
tions from English and French works. Of the 
hundred and thirteen Swedish newspapers, 
sixteen were published in Stockholm. 

A brief and popular account of The Cata- 
combs of Rome has been published in London. 
It is compiled chictly from the * Roma Subter- 
ranea”’ of Bosio and Aringhi, and from an ab- 
stract of the recent labors of M. Perret, the 
French architect, in the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes” for September, S51. Along with 
Dr. Maitland’s work on the same subject, this 
little treatise gives to English readers a good 
ceneral account of the researches of the learned, 
as to the subterranean antiquities of Rome. 
“ve mention, among our art items, the design 
of the French Assembly to publish the paintings 
and sculptures of the Catacombs. We shall 
probably soon have all the available aids of 
these antiquities for the illustration of Chris- 
tian questions, 

Longman & Co., London, announce for imme- 
diate publication * A Ride through the Nubian 
Desert,” by Capt. Peel, and Dr, Sutherland’s nar- 
rative of the Arctic Voyage of the Lady Frank- 
lin, and the following subjects among others in 
the “ Traveler’s Library :’’—‘ Pictures from St. 
Petersburgh,” by Edward Jerrmann, translated 
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by F. Hardman; “ Brittany and the Bible,” by 
J. Hope; “The Natural History of Creation,” 
by T. Lindley Kemp; and “ Electricity and the 
Electric Telegraph,” by George Wilson. Among 
important literary works in preparation we 
may mention Bunsen’s “ Hippolytus and his 
Age,’ Freeman’s “ Life of the Rey. W. Kirby,” 
and Lord John Russell’s “ Journals and Papers 
of the late Thomas Moore,” containing much 
valuable and juteresting matter, for which 
Messrs. Longman are said to have given the 
sum of $15,000, 

The French Socialist refugees in London 
have projected a new paper for the promulga- 
tion of their opinions, to be ealled “ Free Eu- 
rope.” MM. Louis Blane, Etienne Cabet, and 
Pierre Leroux, are editors, with two English 
trustees, Mr. Vansittart Neale and Mr. William 
Coningham. 

The chair of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, vacant by the resignation 
of Professor Wilson, has been filled by the elee- 
tion of Mr. Patrick E. McDougall, Professor of 
Ethics in the New College, Edinburgh. The 
patronage in the case of this, as of most other 
chairs of the University, is in the hands of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh. Mr. MeDougall’s 
chief rival was Mr. Ferrier, a Professor at St. 
Andrew’s, and the son-in-law of Prof. Wilson. 
The choice ultimately lay between Mr, Ferrier 
and Mr. McDougall, when Mr. MeDougall ob- 
tained the preference by twenty votes against 
thirteen. Mr. McDougall has already a high 
reputation in Edinburgh; and his friends an- 
ticipate that under his professorship the chair 
will retain the eminence conferred on it by his 
distinguished predecessors, Ferguson, Stewart, 
Brown, and Wilson. 

Dickens's * Household Words ”’ says that the 
three-penny weekly newspapers of England are 
entirely displacing the six-penny. The Weekly 
Times, for example, has a circulation of sixty 
thousand per week, and Lloyd’s Paper at least 
fifty thousand. Douglas Jerrold is the editor 
of the latter. 

The penny (two-cent) weekly literary pa- 
pers also attain great circulations. The Lon- 
don Journal has a weekly circulation of one 
hundred and seventy thousand copies. 

Douglas Jerrold, according to the author of 
“What 1 Saw in London,” is “ making a sad 
wreck of himself through the excessive use of 
intoxicating liquors.” 

The poet Rogers has presented to the British 
Museum the original covenant between “ John 
Milton, gent., and Samuel Simmons, printer,” 
for the sale of Paradise Lost, dated 27th April, 
1667. By the terms of the covenant, Milton 
was to receive five pounds at once, and five 
pounds more after the sale of thirteen hundred 
copies of each of the first three editions! The 
sum actually received by Milton was eighteen 
pounds, for which the receipt still exists. 

William and Mary Howitt have lately issued 
a work upon the Literature of Northern Eu- 
rope. We give a quotation. The work is 








voluminous, containing biographical sketches | 


of all the northern authors of any eminence, 
together with specimens of their writings. 


l asa Philosophical Poet, with Translations,” by 


Mr. Taylor, is announced in England. Condivi, 
who was cotemporary with Michael Angelo, in- 
forms us that the latter applied himself to the 
study of the Italian poets and orators, and com- 
posed sonnets before the accession of Julius IL, 
who called Angelo to Rome ; it is, however, more 
than probable that they were penned during 
various periods of his life. It is upon these 
sonnets that Mr. Taylor considers the artist 
entitled to be regarded as a philosophic poet ; 
and, most undoubtedly, they abound with 
deeply-meditative thoughts, expressed in sym- 
bolical Janguage. Religion, and the love of the 
beautiful, wherever it appeared in human form, 
are the pervading subjects of his poems. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Hon, Joseph F. Buckingham, a veteran of 
the Boston press, is about to issue an autobio- 
graphical work. Prof. Felton, of Cambridge, 
is preparing a Memoir of John 8. Popkin; it 
will include Dr, Popkin’s Lectures on Education, 
John G, Save’s poems are about to appear in a 
new and complete edition, with a portrait. 

Major Richardson, author of Walanston and 
several other productions, died in New-York 
lately. He was from England, and had been 
an officer in the British army. At one time he 
was the Canadian correspondent of the London 
Times. His habits were prodigal; his pride 
too excessive to allow him to live within his 
means; and it is said he died indirectly, if not 
directly, of starvation. 

John Howard Payne.—The Baltimore Patriot 
announces the death of this eminent author. 
He is well known as a dramatic writer, and the 
author of “ Home, Sweet Home,” a song which 
will long preserve his memory. He was our 
consul at Tunis. 

At a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, a letter was read from Bish- 
op Upfold, in which he promised to furnish the 
Society such important historical facts as he 
might meet with during his travels through 
the State. Among the MSS. which the Bishop 
presented through Mr. Jordan, are copies of the 
original commission of President John Adams 
to Jacob Burnet and others, constituting them 
the Legislative Council of the Territory north- 
west of the Ohio River. It is dated at Phila- 
delphia, March 4, 1799. One of this council, 
Judge Burnet, is still alive, and enjoying a vig- 
orous old age. 

A Great Publishing Exstablishment,—Accord- 
ing to a report made at the late General 
Conference of the M. E. Church, the “ Book 
Concern” of this denomination has a total bal- 
ance of property of $663,159 62, deducting 
twenty per cent. for possible bad debts. A 
part of this is in real estate, consisting of 
houses and lots, and part in stecks. The profit 
or yield from the entire capital, for the four 
years past, is as follows :—For the year ending 
in 1849, $32 52; for 1850, $15,239 65; 
for 1851, $47,261 42; and for 1852, $63,806 14, 
In the ditferent departments of the establish- 
ment there are at present about two hundred per- 





| sons employed. Not only is the printing and 


A new edition of * Michael Angelo, considered | 


binding done here, but the stereotype plates 
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are cast on the premises. All the works issued 
at present are stereotyped, except the Christian 
Advocate. Duplicate plates of The Sunday- 
School Advocate are made for every number, 
and transmitted to Cincinnati, for the use of 
the Western Book Concern. There are eight 
power-presses at present employed, and one 
hand-press. This is a decrease on former 
years in regard to number, but an increase 
in regard to effectiveness, several of the 
old presses having been advantageously ex- 
chanved for one more valuable. During the 
last tour years there have been added to the 
General Catalogue sixty-eight volumes, of 


which eighteen are Svo. and fourteen in 1l2mo.; | 


the rest of smaller size. ‘To these should 
be added the Revised Hymn Book in the vari- 


ous sizes, with fresh sets of ste reotype plates. gore * 2 P 
| of Theology at Princeton, in place of the late 


To the Sunday-school list have been added 
three hundred and thirty-four volumes; to the 
Youth’s Library, in various sizes, three hun- 
dred and twenty-five volumes, besides the Al- 
manac: making a total of seven hundred and 
twenty-seven new works, besides the Hymn 
Book. To this must be added, also, eight hun- 
dred and f rty-t yur pases of Tracts. 


The Literary World reports the following 
forthcoming works :— 


Messrs. Charles S. Francis & Co., Broad- 
way, have in press “ Grimm’s Household Sto- 
ries” and “German Popular Tales,” complete 
in one volume. 

In August will be published by Messrs. Phil- 
fips, Sempson & Co, Boston, & new work by 
William Ware, author of Zenobia, Aurelian, 
&e., entitled * Lectures on the Works and Ge- 
nius of Washington Allston.”? Messrs. P., S. & 
Co. have now ready the sixth thousand of “ A 
Peep at No. 53 or, a Chapter in the Life of a 
City Pastor.” 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will publish im- 
mediately, in their Library of Readable Books, 
“A Journey to Katamandu; or, Life at the 


in the city of Cincinnati to endow a professor- 
ship of Biblical literature in the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. The subscriptions are a thousand 
dollars each. Six persons have already sub 
scribed a thousand dollars each, on the condi- 
tion that ten subscribers can be obtained. It 
is confidently expected that the other four 
thousand will be obtained. 


Bangs, Brother & Co. commence the fifty- 
sixth New-York Trade Sale on Monday, sixth 
of September next. They have on hand for 
private sale some superbly embellished works. 
We are indebted to the generosity of these pub- 
lishers for several illustrated volumes which 
shall be noticed in our next No. 


The Independent says, Rev. Edward P. Hum- 
phrey, D. D., of Louisville, is chosen Professor 


Dr. A. Alexander—a judicious seleetion. Dr. 
H. is the eldest son of Heman Humphrey, 
D. D., lately President of Amherst College, who 


| lives to enjoy the Christian honor that has come 


to his family. 

Methodist Institutions of Learning.—The Reports 
of the late General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church state that there are no less than 
eight colleges belonging to the denomination, 
with property and funds amounting to $494,063 ; 
the oldest is at Middletown, and was founded in 
1830, There are forty-six academies and sem- 
inaries, the oldest of which is at Wilbraham, 
and was founded in 1820. In twenty-nine of 
these there are four thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-six students, an average of a hundred and 
seventy to ¢ ach. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, is not included in this report. 


| Its literary institutions are also numerous ; but 


we have not any summary of them at hand. 


The New-York Courier and Enquirer notices 


| @ fact, very creditable to American literature, 


Court of Nepaul,”” by Laurence Oliphant. This | 


journey was made in the company of Jung Ba- 
hadoor and suite, returning home from England 
and France. 


Mr. (. 2. Norton, Irving House, announces 


to be published shortly, * A General Index to 


that in an English wholesale catalogue, in 
which, under the head “Popular Standard 
Works,” are one hundred and thirty-three 
items, of which forty-seven, considerably more 
than one-third, are the product of American 
pens, and were first published by American 
publishers, 


Dr. RB. W. Griswold denies having written the 


| * Review of American Literature,” in the West- 


Periodical Literature,’’ by Ww. br. Poole, Esq., | 


Librarian of the Bosten Mercantile Library. 


Ticknor, Reed & Fields announce as forth- 
coming from their press, a new poem, hy Al- 
fred ‘Tennyson; A new poem by the author of 
*Festus;’’ A volume of Barry Cornwall’s 
Prose Stories; The Poetical Works of Rey. 
Henry Alford, * Vicar of Hymeswold;” Chas. 


Mackay’s Poems; “ Lydia, a Woman’s Book,” 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland, author of “ Partners 
for Life,” &e.; A new volume of De Quincey’s 
Writings; ‘Village Life in Egypt,” by the 
author of * Adventures in the Libyan Desert ;” 
* Hellenies,”” by Walter Savage Landor; “ Pa- 


y the Potter,” by the author of “How to 
make h ealthy.”? Also, in preparation, 
* Jerdan’s Autobiography, ” 






im | 


Ohio Wesleyan Unire rsity. — The Western 
Cliristian Advoeate says that the Rey. Mr. 
French proposes to raise ten thousand dollars 


| 


minster Review, and says that he has not even 
read the article. 

Prof. Olmstead has in preparation a treatise 
on the Aurora Borealis, in regard to which he 
holds an original theory. His treatise is to be 
published by the Smithsonian Institute. 

Prof. Brown’s valuable work on English Gram- 
mar is highly applauded by the London Litera- 
ry Gazette. It declares that all that has been 
said worthy of record on the orthography, ety- 
mology, syntax, and prosody of the English 
language is here methodically and amply illus- 
trated. Prof. Andrews’s Latin Lexicon is com- 
mended strongly by the London Spectator. 
Ts is,” suys that journal, “the best Latin 
Dictionary we have met with for the scholar or 
the advanced student.” The London Athene- 
um speaks in high terms of Dr. Anthon’s edi- 
tions of the classics, &e. It says that “ what- 
ever he has undertaken, he has performed in a 
scholarly style.” 
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Jewett & Co., Boston, are issuing the works of 
the venerable Dr. Lyman Beecher in neat but 
cheap style. Two volumes have appeared. The 
first contains fourteen lectures on Atheism and 
six on Intemperance, The second volume con- 
tains eight sermons. Some three or four more 
volumes are to follow. Several of these pro- 
ductions have been before the public some 
years, and have had powerful etfect on the 
questions upon which they treat. The Tem- 
perance Lectures are especially notable for the 
agency they have exerted in that important 
movement. Dr. Beecher’s works are marked 
throughout by the strong individuality of the 
man; they abound in robust thought, lucid 
and very definitive statements of his subjects, 
closely chained argumentation, passages of en- 
ergetic eloquence, and evangelical heartiness 
and zeal. He says, “Iam the more desirous 
of publishing my doctrinal expositions of the 
Bible, inasmuch as they have generally obvi- 
ated the more common misapprehension of the 
Calvinistic system; and have been, in the 
land of the Spirit, the means of whatever suc- 
cess it has pleased God to give to my labors in 
revivals of religion.” See our sketch of the 
veteran author. 

The Public Addresses, Collegiate and Popular, 
of D. D. Whedon, have been published by Jew- 
ett & C., Boston, They eontain the following 
articles :—J/naugural Address; Baccalaureate at 
the Wesleyan Unire raity ; Baccalaureate at the 
University of Michigan; Phi Beta Kappa Ad- 
dress at the Wesleyan University ; Second Baeca- 
laureate at the Wesleyan University ; Candidates’ 
Oration at Hamilton College; Tribute to the 
Memory of President Fisk; Psychology; the 
Christian Citizen’s Political Duties. The last 
three are the “ Popular Addresses.” 

This volume cannot fail to be a most enter- 
taining treat to such readers as like to follow 
a thorough thinker, and to be compelled to 
think themselves while doing so. They are re- 
plete with original and suggestive thought, and 
present frequently gems of poetic beauty. The 
book is adapted particularly to interest young 
and aspiring literary minds; and we predict 
that it will be especially popular among such. 
It has much of Thomas Carlyle’s fascination, 
with few of his defects. 





Mook SRotices. 


Strong’s Harmony and Exposition of the Gos- 
pels.—tThis is a book to make one’s eyes spar- 
kle; we are not aware that any critical work 
of the kind has ever been issued in this coun- 
try with equal elegance. It is confessedly 
the finest publication ever sent forth from the 
extensive house Which publishes it. Its plates 
are numerous, and executed with noticeable 
beauty. Several very valuable maps are in- 
serted, which partake, also, of the rare nicety 
of execution that characterizes the work. The 
critical and literary value of the volume is 
worthy of its mechanical excellence. Mr. 
Strong is a learned layman, whose pecuniary 
circumstances enable him to spend his days in 
literary leisure, if, indeed, the appropriation of 
his time to his favorite and elaborate Biblical 
studies can be called leisure. He has in the 
present publication given proof that it is not 
learned idleness. His Harmony is founded 
upon both the parallel and combined plans, as 
exemplified respectively in Newcome and Towns- 
end, The commentary is continuous and execed- 
ingly suggestive, as well as popular; and the 
subjoined notes, though brief, are pithy and “ to 
the point.” In fine, we are highly gratified 
with this noble volume as an honor to both 
American literature and American printing. 
Carlton and Phillips, New-York. 

Fox and Hoyt’s Quadrennial Register of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Universal Church 
Gaztteer is a valuable statistical volume, not 
only for the Church for which it is chietly de- 
signed, but for the Christian public generally. 


; It contains an abstract of the Methodist Disci- 





Light's Keep Cool, Go-Ahead, and a fi w other | 


poems. Boston: GoW Light, 3 Cornhill. Here are 
a few examples of genuine poetry—good Saxon 
poetry, strenuous with the energy of our times, 
and our vernacular. The “ Keep Cool”? and 
* Go-Ahead ” are especially good, and will com- 
pare well with the similar productions of Tup- 
per, Whittier, and Mackay—the “Good Time 
Coming ”’ of the latter, for example. Mr. Light 
is chary of his pages—only about thirty-tive 
are given—but these are worthy to be printed 
in gold. He has done wisely in publishing 
none but the very selectest of his productions ; 
on this little brochure he will assuredly base 
an enviable reputation as a poet. 


pline, abstract of the doings of the late General 
Conference of that denomination, Alphabetical 
Directory, comprising all its clergy, a Confer- 
ence Directory, alterations of the Discipline, 
laws of different States affecting churches, &e., 
accounts of all the Methodist sects in the 
world, important data respecting most of the 
religious bodies of this country and England, 
and some very interesting tables. It is a work 
evidently of great labor; but some errors we 
perceive have escaped the attention of the edit- 
ors. Our very intimate friend, the late editor 
of Zion’s Herald, is, for example, so marvel- 
ously tossed about into false positions, that we 
ean hardly recognize him; however, he is so 
used to such things that we suppose there is 
no danger of his losing the consciousness of his 
identity. Hartford: Case, Tijfimy & Co. New- 
York: Carlton and Phillips. 


A new Rhetorical Reader and Elocutionist has 
been issued by Miker, New-York. It has been 
prepared by Ker. William H. Gilder, the able 
teacher of St. Thomas Hall, Flushing. The 
principles of elocution are succinctly, but com- 
prehensively presented in the introduction. 
The reading examples are numerous, and not 
the hackneyed ones. We commend this book to 
the attention of teachers, and think they will 
find it among the very best works of the kind 
extant. 
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The situation of the State Church in Sweden 
and Norway has been matter of anxious dis- 
cussion among the priests in Stockholm; and 
the wish is expressed that a General Council, 
consisting of priests and laity, should be ceall- 
ed by the king to take measures to stem the 
progress of heresy, or that a simple synod of 
priests should undertake it. Meanwhile the 
tendeney toward religious freedom constantly 
increases, and a union has been formed to 
further the cause. 


Episcopal Delegation.—Bishops Delancey, of 
Western New-York, and MeCoskrey, of Michi- 
gan, are in Europe, as the representatives of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, in the jubilee of the Socicty for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


Old School.—This is the largest ecclesiasti- 
cal body of the Presbyterian name or faith in 
the United States. It had a total in May, 
1851, of 23 synods, 135 presbyteries, 2.027 
ministers, 2,675 churches, and 210,306 com- 
municants, 


During a period of religious interest in /’-ince- 
ton College, in 1815, there were thirteen con- 
verts: M’Ilvaine, Bishop of Ohio; Jones, Bish- 
op of Virginia; M’Lean and Hodge, professors 
of Princeton ; and Armstrong, late Secretary of 
the American Board, were among the number, 


The four new Bishops of the M. B. Church, 
ordained at its late General Conference, were 
born as follows :—Levi Scott, in Delaware, in 
the year 1802; Edward C. Ames, in Ohio, in 
1806; Matthew Simpson, in Ohio, in 1811; 
and Osman Cleander Baker, in New-Hampshire, 
in 1812. 


British and Foreign Bible Society.—We pre- 
sume there is not an institution in the wide 
world so extensive in its operations, and which 
exerts a mightier influence, than the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, It has its aux- 
iliaries and its agents in nearly every portion 
of the habitable globe, disseminating the Serip- 
tures in nearly every language spoken, and 
preparing the way for the extension of civil 
and religious liberty among the dark places of 
the earth. We observe, by an account of the 
anniversary of this gigantic society, held in 
London on the 3d of May, that the total 
issues of the Holy Scriptures for the past year 
amounted to 1,154,642 copies, being an in- 
crease of 17,025 over those of the year preced- 


ing. ‘The entire receipts of the year ending 
B | 


March 2Ist, 1852, were £108,449 sterling. 
The total number of copies of the Scriptures 
issued by this Society since its formation, 
amount to 25,402,309 copies. 

The Council of Catholic Bishops at Baltimore 
have decreed that eight or ten new bishopries 
shall be added to the Church in the United 
States, and also that the mass shall henceforth 
be said or sung in English. These decrees 
must, however, be endorsed at Rome by the 
Pope before they have any validity. ; 











Summary. 


Changes in Ireland.—The report of the Society 
for promoting Church missions to the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, states that the Society 
have, now employed, nineteen missionary clergy- 
men, seven lay agents, one hundred and one 
Scripture readers, fifty-five schoolmasters and 
mistresses, and some hundreds of Irish teachers. 
In one district in West Galway, where three 
or four years ago there were not five hundred 
Protestants, there are now between 5,000 and 
6,000 conyerts, and nearly 3,500 children in 
the Seriptural schools. Eight new churches are 
about to be erected in this district for the ac- 
commodation of the common schools. 


The variations in the text and punctua- 


| tion of the six standard editions of the Serip- 


tures, collected by the American Bible Society’s 
committee, fall little short of twenty-four thou- 
sand; and yet not one among them all * mars 
the integrity of the text, or affects any doc- 
trine or precept of the Bible.” 

The grants of the American Bible Society for 
publishing the Scriptures abroad thé past year, 
have amounted to $30,900, 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Socicty re- 
ports the amount of its subseriptions and dona- 
tions during the last year larger than usual. 
The Juvenile Christmas and New Year’s of- 
ferings exceeded $2,500, The total income of 
the society (including the legacy of $50,000, 
left by Thomas Mariott) amounts to about 
$958,650, The expenditure has been $557,775, 
and the debt is $53,330. The Committee con- 
template renewing the mission in South Africa, 
the reinforcement of those in India, in Ceylon, 
New-Zealand and Feejee, and will avail them- 
selves of any other opening that may occur in 
China or elsewhere. The stations of the society 
now amount to 356, their missionaries and as- 
sistants to 456, their catechists, interpreters, 
teachers, &e., to 8,477. The accredited Church 
members are 108,678,—an increase over the 
corresponding period of last year of 3,845. 





Methodist Missionary Society.—The fiscal ae- 
counts of this Society were made up to April 
25th and not May Ist, this year, owing to the 
session of the General Conference at Boston. 
The Treasurer’s report shows the rece ipt s of the 


year to be ‘ . Fe . S154,858 O08 
Expenses, ‘ ‘ ‘ , 158.031 42 
Jalance against the Treasury . 3,173 34 


It is proposed to raise $200,000 the current 
year. 

Receipts of Benevolent Societics,—It appears, 
from the last anniversary reports in New-York, 
that the receipts for the last fiscal year of the 
leading Benevolent Societies are as follow s, 
viz.: American Home Missionary Society, $160,- 
062 25; American Sunday School Union, (do- 
nations, $45,836 54,) $193,846 22; American 
Tract Society, (donations, $116,406 41.) $342,- 
$05 93; American Bible Society, (donations not 





) given,) $308,744 81; American Board of Com- 


missioners for Foreign Missions, receipts for the 
lust nine months, $211,062 54. The total in- 
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crease in the last year in the societies named 
is $91,249. 

The Congregationalist says that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States employs 
a hundred and sixty missionaries among the for- 
eign population in the land, more than half of 
all employed by every evangelical denomination 
of Christians. 

The two branches of the Presbyterian Church 





closed their sessions—the Old School at Charles- | 


ton, the New School at Washington—without 
discussing the slavery question. In the lat- 
ter body some anti-slavery memorials were 
presented and referred, and we believe re- 
ported on; but the Assembly declined taking 
up the report for consideration—all the motions 
to that effect being voted down. The next 
session of the New School Assembly is to be 
held at Butfulo. The Old School had also 
agreed to meet there; but just before the ad- 
journment the resolution was rescinded, and 
the next session will be held in Philadelphia. 


A Handsome Legacy.—The Methodist Prot- 
estant, of Baltimore, says: “ By the will of Miss 
Mary Saum, late of Carroll county, of this State, 
a copy of which is now before us, after certain 
legacies to surviving relatives, the Superannu- 
ated Fund Society is made the residuary lega- 
tee to her estate. We are informed that it is 
supposed the amount thus left the Society will 
be not less than ten thousand dollars—perhaps 
considerably more. We mention this for the 
encouragement of those interested in this beney- 
olent enterprise.” 

Among the liberal donations given to the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society during the past 
year, we find one of £1,262; two of £500 ; one 
of £220; two of £200; one of £1553 two of 


£150; two of £130; two of £1203 one of £110; | 





one of £105; eight of £1003 one of £793 one of | 


L703 one of LH0 10s.;3 two of £603 one of £52; 
eighteen of £50, 

Old School General Assembly.—Several new 
Synods were constituted by this body at its late 
session—one in California, The report of the 
Theological Seminary, although exhibiting a 
small number of scholars, shows that 250 


young men had received, in whele or in part, | 


their theological education there. The seventh 
annual report of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary shows that, in addition to an invested 
fund of $74,200, large donations in books, &e., 
were increasing vastly the resources of the 
institution and its facilities for theological 
education. The election of Trustees of the 
General Assembly was deferred until the meet- 
ing of the next General Assembly. The report 
on the overture from the Presbytery of New- 
Jersey, against a change in the Book of Disci- 
pline, in relation to the mode of taking testi- 
mony, elicited a warm debate. The report was 
iinally adopted by a vote of 110 to 96, 


The Wesleyan Methodist Conference.—This Ca- 
nadian Methodist body met at Kingston on 
Wednesday, the 2d ult. About eighty minis- 
ters were present. The Rey, Francis Berry, 
Primitive Methodist Minister, having been ree- 
ommended by the Brantford District Meeting, 
was received into the Wesleyan ministry. The 
increase in the number of members during the 
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past year, is said to be 1325, The Rev. John 
Ryerson was appointed representative to the 
English Conference. The book and printing 
establishment are represented as being in a 
flourishing condition, the profits of the last 
year having been larger than any preceding 
year of its operations, There is said to be a 
very gratifying increase in the amount of mis- 
sionary collections and subscriptions during the 
year, and the various missions are represented 
as being generally in a state of prosperity. The 
Book Steward and Editor were re-elected to their 
respective stations. 

The late General Conference of the M. E, 
Church was in session twenty-seven days. Jts 
next meeting is to be at Indianapolis, May, 
1856. The subject of Lay Delegation was care- 
fully considered, but the Conference decided 
that the proposed change was not expedient. 
The friends of the measure, however, think 
that an important step has been gained, as the 
subject has never before been so respectfully 
considered by a General Conference. The Bos- 
ton Traveler gives the following summary of 
the other principal proceedings of the Confer- 
ence, The long-contested question concerning 
pewed churches has been definitely settled, in 
a manner which tolerates the discretionary 
construction of chapels by the societies. No 
change has been made in the regulations con- 
cerning the presiding eldership. Four new 
bishops have been elected, two from the East 
and two from the West. The bishops are now 
seven in number. <A “ Seal of the Episcopacy ” 
has been ordered, to be used in common by all, 
instead of each having a separate ofticial seal, 
as heretofore. The Tract Society of the M. E. 
Church, centering at New-York, and the Sab- 
bath-school work, have each been re-organized 
on an independent basis, with a view to greater 
etliciency. With the same intent, alterations 
have been made in the constitution of the Mis- 
sionary organization. Several new conferences 
have been organized, and several new periodi- 
cals authorized. The business of general in- 
terest transacted on the last day was the pass- 
age of three resolutions—one requiring pastors 
to eatechise children in Sabbath schools and at 
special meetings ; another giving all male Sab- 
bath-school superintendents, who are Church 
members, seats in the quarterly conferences by 
virtue of their oftice; and a third providing for, 
the publication, at New-York, of a new edition 
of the Discipline. 

Appointments.—The following elections and 
appuintments were made at the last General 
Conference of the M. E. Church :—Levi Scott, 
D. D., Matthew Simpson, D. D., E. R. Ames, and 
Prof. Osman C, Baker, A. M., Bishops ; Thomas 
E. Bond., M. D., editor of the Christian Advyo- 
cate and Journal; John M’Clintock, D.D., 
editor of the Quarterly Review; Daniel P. 
Kidder, D. D., editor of the Sunday School 
Advocate and Books; Abel Stevens, A. M., edi- 
tor of the National Magazine and Secretary of 
the Tract Department; Thomas Carlton and 
Zebulon Phillips, Book Agents, N. Y.; John P. 
Durbin, D.D., Missionary Secretary ; Charles 
Elliott, D. D., editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate; William Nast, D.D., editor of the 
German Christian Apologist ; Prof. Wm. C. Lar- 
rabee, A, M., editor of the Ladies’ Repository ; 
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L. Swormstedt and Adam Poe, Book Agents, Cin- | education society was organized at this meet- 
cinnati; Homer J. Clark, D. D., editor of the | ing, with Rev. 'T. J. Sawyer, D.D., president, 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate; Wm. Hosmer, 
editor of the Northern Christian Advocate ; 
James V. Watson, editor of the North Western 
Christian Advocate; 8S. D. Simonds, editor of 
the California Christian Advocate. 


Missionary die in force ments.—The American 
Board have sent out, within the last four or 
five months, thirty-nine missionary laborers. 
Of these, sixteen are men, twenty-three are 





women. Five have gone to the Choctaws; 
three to the Cherokees; two to the Cattarau- | 
gus; two to Canton; two to Assyria; two to 
the Armenians; one to the Nestorians; two to 
Syria; six to the Sandwich Islands; six to 
Micronesia; two to Ceylon; two to Salonica; 
four to the Gaboon, in Africa, Six of the thirty- | 
nine are “returned missionaries returning ;” 
the remaining thirty-three are new mission- 
aries—young, fresh, and vigorous. | 





From the Pastoral Address of the Bishops of 
the MB. Church inthe United States, we learn 
that, during the last four years, there has been 
an increase of 90,246 members in the Church. | 
And the increase has been progressive, as the | 
first of the four previous years showed an in- 
crease of only seven thousand in round num- 
bers; in the second year it was twenty-three 
thousand; in the third it was twenty-seven 
thousand ; and in the last year it amounted to | 
thirty-two thousand, As nearly, too, as can be 
ascertained, the number of conversions excecd- | 
ed the additions; and it is humbly believed 
that growth in grace, as a general thing, has 
been in encouraging proportion to the acces- 
sions to the Church. The last four years have 
furnished an increase of missionary contribu- 
tions very encouraging. ‘The past year pre- 
sents an advance of annual income of about 
sixty thousand dollars over the year 1548, and 
the next year’s appropriation is put down at 
$200,000, The Sunday-school department of 
the Church is in a very prosperous state. At 
present there are 93,561 officers and teachers, 
and 475,311 scholars in Sabbath schools, and 
1,260,558 volumes in the libraries. The num- 
ber of conversions in the Sabbath schools dur- 





ing the past tive years, has been 47,327. 

At the last annual meeting of the Missionary 
Society of the WB. Church, South, Dr. Sehon, 
the Missionary Secretary, stated the following 
illustrations of the growing spirit of missions in 
that Church. The collections for the year ending 
May 1, 1846, amounted to : 

“ 
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Making the aggregate of missionary collections, 
for the eight years of its separate organization, 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, rive 
HUNDRED AND NINETY THOUSAND AND TWENTY- 
rour potnans. ‘The last year is nearly double 
that of the first. 

The New-York State Universalist Conve ntion 
held its last session at Hudson. Its chief 
feature was an cducational movement, An 


and sixteen trustees, located in different parts 
of the State. One hundred thousand dollars 
have been raised for a college in Massachusetts, 
and some ten or twelve for an academy and insti- 
tute in New-York. The denomination has a re- 
lief fund of seven or eight thousand dollars for 
the benefit of intirm clergymen, or the widows 
and orphans of clergymen. 

The Classis of East Pennsylvania of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, held its annual session 
on the lath, 19th, and 20th of May, in Ziegle’s 
church, Weissenburg township, Lehigh county. 
This classis embraces Northampton, Lehigh, 
and Monroe counties, in its territorial extent, 
and numbers twenty-one ministers, € ighty -three 
congregations, and a communicant membership 
of about ten thousand souls. The business 
claiming the attention of the classis was of the 
usual character, and harmoniously transacted, 
Measures were taken to secure the amount of 
$3,500, the quota chargeable on this classis, in 
aid of the fund for uniting Marshall and Frank- 
lin Colleges under one title in Lancaster city. 
This amount was to have been raised by July 
Ist, to secure the fund of $70,000 offered to 
effect the object. 

Reformed Dutch Church.—At the late General 
Synod of this Church, the Rev. Dr. De Witt, 
corresponding secretary of the foreign board, 
rendered his report, which announced that the 
mission in China—where Doty and Talmadge 
are laboring—was in an encouraging condition 3 
but represented that their Borneo mission was 
in an almost hopeless state. The report also 
intimated that the present synod might discon- 
tinue the connection of this board with the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, it being 
the opinion of the most judicious and influen- 
tial men of the Reformed Dutch Church that 
more men and money could be raised from 
their denomination by a separate organization. 
Dr. Ludlow was elected successor to Dr. Cannon 
as professor in the Theological Seminary at New- 
Brunswick, The report on domestic missions, 
next read to the Synod, gave the following sta- 
tistics tor the past year :—In twe nty-two out ot 
twenty-seven classe Ss, Ohe or more churche s or 





missionary stations have been aided during the 
part or the whole of the year; tifty-seven 
pastors and missionaries have received some or 
the whole of their support from your funds; 
sixty-six churches and missionary stations have 
enjoyed the beneticence of your churches ; 
twelve churches have been organized, to which 
aid has been extended; five new houses have 
been built ; four churches ask no further aid: 
nineteen new churches and new stations have 
been established or assisted; four hundred 
and twenty-three persons have been received, 
by profession of faith, into the churches aided ; 
four hundred and thirty-seven have been re- 
ceived by certificate from other churches ; 
eighteen applications for aid are now lying 
upon the Board, on account of the embarrassed 
state of the treasury; and one hundred and 
thirty-five out of three hundred churches have 
contributed to the funds of the board. 


The Greek Church.—The “ Trieste Gazette ”’ 
has the following, from Athens :—The attention 
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of the government is at present engaged on a 
very serious affair, It proposes to conclude, 
with the patriarch of Constantinople, a treaty 
that will completely change the relations of 
the Greek Church, which had declared itself 
independent of Constantinople since the estab- 
lishment of a kingdom, and had for its chief a 
synod chosen by the king. By the new treaty, 
the Greek Church will cease to be an independ- 


ent member of the dogma of Anatolia, and will 
return under the full and entire authority ef 
the patriarch, The orthodox Russian party 
have long looked for this result. It was M. 
Degliganni, who, when Greek chargé (affaires 
at Constantinople, sueceeded in concluding this 
treaty with the support of the orthodox party. 
The Greek ministers are now about to present 
it to the Chambers. 





Scientifi 


Lieutenant Maury reports to the Secretary of 
the Navy that the Asteroid discovered by Gas- 
paris on the 17th of March last, was observed 
at the National Observatory by Mr. James Fer- 
cuson with the filar micrometer of the large 
Equatorial on the 6th, and again on the 7th 
inst. The Asteroid has the appearance of a star 
of the 10-11 magnitude, and makes the 16th in 
the group between Mars and Jupiter. 


The Academy of Sciences of France, at their 
last session, unanimously voted to give the 
Cuvier prize to Professor Agassiz for his “ Ite- 
cherches Sossile a 

Swiss papers state that a machinist of Einsie- 
den, in the canton of Schwyz, has invented a 
new apparatus for printing by electric tele- 
graph, by which each letter is printed in any 
required kind of type by a single closing of the 
cireuit, and the motion of the letters is accom- 
plished by the action of one magnet and one 
commutator only. 

Improvement in Railway Cars.—Nehemiah 
Hodye, of North Adams, Mass., obtained a 
patent for a new car-wheel with a wide, thick 
band of India-rubber fitted in between the out- 
side and an inner rim, so as to take off from 
the wheel and carriage much of the jar when 
the carriage is in motion, and which it is 
thoucht will be a great protection against the 
breaking of axles, and save much wear to the 
ditferent parts of the carriage. 

Gilvonie Diseovery—Dr. Nichols, of Haver- 
hill, is alleged to have made a very im- 
portant improvement in an apparatus by which 
he produces light and heat through galvanic 
agency. He applies the same batteries which 
decompose the watér to the propulsion of ma- 
chinery by the machine of Prof. Page; so that 
he now lights, warms, cooks, and propels by the 
apparatus, and carries on all the operations at 
the same time. 

The Le uling Chemists of Europe.—The most 
distinguished chemists in Europe and America 
are: in France—Dumas, Regnault, and Laurent. 
Austria—Redtenbacher and Schrotter.  Ger- 
many—Rose, Mitscherlick, and Bunsen. Italy 
—sobrero. and Peyroni. Engiand—Faraday, 
Muspratt, Playfair. Ireland—Kane and Apjohn. 
Scotland—Gregory, Anderson, Thomson. Amer- 
ica—Hare, Jackson, Rogers, Horsford, Dana. 


A new claimant for posthumous fame has 
been brought to notice by T. D’Arcy McGee, 
editor of The Celt, now published at Buffalo. 
He states, in his history of the Early Irish Set- 
tlers in America, that Christopher Colles, an | 





¢ Atems. 


Irishman, who arrived in this country about the 
time Fulton was born, delivered, in 1772, at 
Philadelphia, a series of lectures on the sub- 
ject of Lock Navigation, and was the first per- 
son who suggested to the Government of this 
State, canals and improvements on the Ontario 
route. He was generally considered as a vision- 
ary projector, and his plans were sometimes 
treated with ridicule, and frequently viewed 
with distrust. In 1784, 1755, 1786, and for 
several successive years, he petitioned the Leg- 
islature of that State on the importance and 
practicability of uniting the western lakes to 
the Atlantic. He was probably the author of 
the letters signed “ Hibernicus.”? on the same 
subject, which were published at New-York 
about the beginning of this century. In 1774 
he proposed to supply New-York with water by 
agueducts, such as now bring in the Croton, 
and of which he exhibited models at public 
lectures. During the last war he was “the 
projector and attendant of the telegraph erect- 
ed on Castle Clinton.’ He died in obseurity 
and poverty, while others were growing famous 
and wealthy upon the stolen ideas of his fail- 
ing intellect. 

Railroads.—The Paris correspondent of the 
New-York Commercial writes: ‘From a late 
and official table of all the railroads in the 
world, I obtain the following footings up of 
some of the principal nations. The United 
States heads the list :— 

Miles of road in 
actual operation. 


United States . . . . . 10,968 
Ravana 4 4k we ee OR 
Germany .... = «= « 6,698 





France ar a di ee ee te 
BO: ks we Oe 568 
OMA Ak ok oe 215 


UY 2 ke Oe eH 182 


Total; . « « « «27,028 


France is constructing or projecting 730 miles 


| more, to complete the iron net-work upon her 


surface. This, with the Panama road, the line 
at the Isthmus of Suez, and the few miles lately 
opened at Madrid, may bring up the entire 
length to a round 28,000, 

Among the latest discoveries at Nineveh, one 
coffin was found containing the body of a lady 
of the royal house; many of her garments were 
entire, also the gold studs which fastened her 
vest. The most singular discovery, however, was 
amask of thin gold pressed upon the face, so as to 
assume and retain the features of the deceased. 
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Gvitorial Hotes. 


The monthly review of secular news, pro- | 
posed in our Prospectus, is omitted in the pres- | 
ent number. Unavoidable delays—such, how- 
ever, as might have been expected, and are, we | 
trust, excusable in the first issue—have placed | 
this department out of date. Hereafter, we 
hope to render it a continuous and comprehen- 
sive record of current history—not merely 
items of news, but appreciative comments upon 
them, so that the reader who has kept pace with 
the daily or weekly press may find it an appro- | 
priate review of what he has already gone over ; 
or, if he has not had these means of informa- 
tion, may rely upon it as an adequate outline 
ot the events of the month. 


The varie ty and collocation of the articles of 

a work like this, and not merely their intrinsic | 
value, must, we are aware, constitute much of 
its interest. We shall attempt to meet the 
most varied tastes, except such as are vitiated 
or morbid. In the present number will be 
found two leading literary articles, from the 
London Christian Spectator and Christian Ob- 
server respectively, on Carlyle’s Sterling, and 
the Writings of Thomas Moore; their moral 
tone is especially elevated; we commend them | 
| 

| 

| 


to our lit rary readers. The article from Ne- 
ander on the Devil Worshipers, will be of as 
much interest to the popular reader as to the 
theological student; it about exhausts the re- 
sources of that curious subject. We shall give, 
seriatin, the entertaining and yet elaborate ar- 
ticles from Fraser’s Magazine on Romantie Fa 
Wes and Popular Superstitions ; they very happily 
combine popular tiction and literary illustra- 
tion. We vive several valuable articles of a 
seientitic, but popular, character, among which 
is a paper from Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 
on Red Rain and Dust Showers, one on the 
History of the Pearl, and another on Hers hel, 
Rosse, and the Ti lescope. The Beacon Fire of the 
Tyrol we copy, with some modifications, from 
& pe riodical of the London Tract Society ; the 
editor athirms that it is founded on historical 
facts. The articles on Wount Ararat, Murillo, 
the Creek Philosophical Schools, 
Peter Cartu right, Marriage (vremonios, &e., &¢., 
we hope will tind favor with the great and 


general readers.”’ 


Monomaniacs, 


respectable class of 

A sensible writer, in one of the periodicals 
of the London Tract Society, says :—"* What we 
seem to want is, a literature which, while it is 
not directly given to the discussion of the dog- 
mas of Christianity, is throughout pervaded by 
its spirit—a literature which shall be perfectly 
free from all sectarian peculiarities, both in 
religion and polities—the literature, not of a 
party, but of humanity; addressing itself to 
the deep and universal principles of our nature, 
and doing this in such a form and manner as 
shall make it to the homes of the 
working population, while it enlarges their 
comprehension, conciliates their prejudices, 
purities their and thus induces 
those mental and moral habits which consti- 
tute the chief features of a true elevation. It 
will be at felt, however, that it is much 


welcome 


sentiments, 


once 


| trations monthly. 


| nile work, 
| portraits or illustrations of real scenes, 


easier to describe, than to secure, such a pro- 
vision. To the extent in which it may be al- 
ready realized by existing societies, or by indi- 
vidual effort, every enlightened friend of the 
people must rejoice. But very much remains 


! to be accomplished, before it is fully adequate 
' to 


the circumstances and wants of the age. 
The great desideratum of the present day is, 
the more extensive supply of a cheap periodical 
literature, such as shall combine the lighter 
graces of imagination with solid instruction, 


! borrow its illustrations from every field of na- 
, ture and walk of art, adapt itself to the varied 


phases of our common humanity, and harmo- 
nizing with the great and vital truths of the 


| Christian revelation, shall aim at the perma- 


nent and true advancement of those to whom 
its mission is directed.”” 


Preparations are being made by the publish- 


| ers for the more elegant mechanical execution 


of our Magazine. We hope hereafter to wear 
even a better aspect than at present. 

We design to give from ten to fifteen illus- 
It is not deemed desirable 
to crowd the Magazine with a superabundance 
of engravings, thereby sinking its literary char- 
acter in the mere pictorial interest of a juve- 
Such as we insert shall asually be 
In due 
time we shall give a consecutive or serial char- 
acter to these embellishments, by which the 
reader will be furnished with connected illus- 


| trations of important subjects in literature, his- 


tory, Xe. 

Among the foreign periodicals which have 
been placed upon our list as resources for ma- 
teriale are the leading English Quarterlies,— 
Blackwood, Fraser, Chambers, Dublin Univer- 
sity, Ilogg, Sharpe, and Tait’s Magazines; the 
Christian Observer, Christian Spectator, Chris- 
tian Witness, United Presbyterian Magazine, 
Christian Treasury, Free Church Magazine, 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, London Literary 
Gazette, Leader, Athenwum, Spectator, &c., be- 
sides several French and German monthlies, 
and a large variety of American periodicals, 
We shall have abundant resources for sterling 
selections. 

We have received numerous applications for 
for this Magazine. The publishers 
will give them the earliest possible replies. 


agencies 


Our friends may be assured that the liberal- 
ity of the expense of our publishers, on this 
work, will be fully proportioned to the liberal- 
ity of its patronage. We make none other than 
this general promise in respect to its future 
enlargement or improvement. We our 
patrons to extend on every hand the circula- 
tion of the work: speak a cood word for it: 
show it among your neighbors; state its cheap 
terms. We are aware of no other publication 
of the same size and character, which is pub- 
lished at as low a rate in the nation. Will not 


urge 


its mechanical, its literary, and its moral char- 
acteristics, combined, guarantee you in recom- 
mending it strongly to your friends? 











